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The medium not the message 


The analysis by Ngaio Crequer of the 
universities’ replies to the University 
Grants Committee’s circular letter on 
a strategy for higher education into the 
1990s (pages 10-11) reveals a pattern 
that is at the same time predictable and 
revealing. It is predictable in the sense 
that no university offers startlingly 
radical ideas about the future ana 
every university reacts defensively to 
the more oppressive suggestions made 
in the UGCs letter. It is revealing in 
the important sense that this accu- 
mulation of replies provides an accu- 
rate snapshot of the hopes and fears of 
Britain’s universities at the start oFthe 
posl-Robbins age. Future historians of 
the universities will find the UGC’s 
“great debate” a rich mine of material 
about their practices and mentalities in 
the 1980s. 

But Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer’s 
1 initiative is not designed to provide 
source material for future historians 
but to offer guidance for present 
policy-makers. Its success or failure 
must be assessed in this light. In terms 
of immediate utility the UGC will 
probably find it difficult to cross its 
collective heart and affirm that it has 
learnt much from the mountain of 
replies. And even if the “great debate” 
is viewed from the other end of the 
telescope few universities will honestly 
be able to claim that the process of 
drafting a reply far the UGC has had a 
dynamic effect on their institutional 
consciousness of future issues in hig her 
education policy. 

In fact the pattern of replies tends to 
con firm earlier suspicions that in terms 
of immediate policy making the UGC 
would hove learnt much more bv 


veJoping its own independent and 
radical policy? But that may still be too 
cynical a view. 

In the old days the UGC kept 
hammering away at a limited number 
of standard policy items - student 
numbers, the unit of resource, the 
equipment grant, and so on. It may 
have been a dreary business at times 
buf it at least kept the attention of the 
universities focused on the immediate 
policy agenda. It also demonstrated 
that the old-style UGC felt it Imd no 
special responsibility to coordinate or 
regulate tne collective views of the 
universities on global issues like the 
future of the binary policy or the 
reform of the pattern of undergraduate 
courses. 

The danger with the UGC's new 
style is that it may weaken its capacity 
to engage in a detailed pragmatic 
dialogue with universities on the inv 
mediate policy agenda while not signi- 
ficantly enhancing its ability to man- 
ipulate those larger issues of policy in 
which both ministers and civil servants 
m the Department of Education and 
Science will always insist on a large, 
even predominant say. 

It is not yet clear whether the UGC 



would hove learnt much more by 
asking universities five or six of the 
most immediately relevant questions. 
Not only would the product of o more 
limited exercise have been more man- 
ageable; ir might also have encouraged 
tauter responses from the universities. 
The lone of these responses might also 
have been significantly different and, 
some would argue, more helpful. The 
pa rap hemal ia of n "weal debate” -the 
intense if rather artificial publicity and 
the consequent pressure on universi- 
Ucs to deliver dignified statements of 
their views on almost everything ~ in 
practice may hove inhibited the de- 
velopment of a securer dialogue bc- 
tween universities and the state, which 
a ™ : \ ®IJ jsthe fundamental purpose of 
the UGC s Initiative. 

. Bul Sh Peter was determined to 
have a bit of a show. He presumably 
hoped that the deliberately histrionic 
character of the "great dobate” would 
loosen _ up the rigid orthodoxy . of 
university altitudes. He presumably 
accepted the risk that it might have 
precisely the opposite effect by pro- 
qunng an emotive scenario which 
obliged Universities to affirm in un- 
compromising terms their loyalty, to 
traditional values aad practices and in 
Which any hint of flexibility was likely 
to be labelled as treachery. 1 
The repUes suggest that Sir Peter has 
faded to pull it off. Thele is very little 
evidence of incipient flexibility and a 
great deal of evidence of entrenched 
orthodoxy. Perhaps that is the very 
:th ^ VOff- « trying £ 
maybe as a prelude to ababdo*. ■ 

l5^ y ..l U ^^S ,<n . th ^ frihbuUfeisE.' 

Ute a universities* consensus arid cty-' 


It is not yet clear whether the UGC 
has fallen into this trap. But there are 
wonving signs. The form and scnle of 
the ' great debate” does seem to have 
made it more difficult for the universi- 
ties to see the trees for the wood. Their 
detailed views on the “haid” issues, 
the UGC's traditional shopping list, do 
tend to have been submerged by their 
rather vague views on the ff soft" issues 
with which Sir Peter has tickled their 
fancies. The UGC has now set itself a 
double task: to disinter the universi- 
ties’ detailed comments on the “hard” 
Issues m order to develop administra- 
tive and financial policies that reflect 
these comments, and to manipulate 
the mass of responses on “soft” issues 
to build up a sensitive image of the 
universities’ future possibilities. It is 
not an impossible task, but it is a very 
difficult task. The UGC by trying to do 
both may do neither. 

Yet whatever difficulties it may 
SSJ-tofU* delicate operation of the 
UGC the "great debate'’ has still been 
an important and a positive initiative. 
On the central Issue of future demand 
for higher education the UGC’s Initia- 
tive has provided a powerful focus for 
the discontent (hat so many people in 
universities feel about the mcan- 
mmded and minimalist projections of 
future student demand on which the 
UbS appears to be basing its present 
plans. 

Of course such discontent would 
have been expresseed even if there had 
been no “great debate", but maybe 
with less force and less coherence. Itis 

all a political game, but one In which it 
is Important to have the weight of 
technical opinion oh your side. Projec- 
tions of future student demand are 
important in themselves, as indications 
of the ease or difficulty with which 
present participation rates can be 
maintained or improved. But they are 
even more important as “bids’* for 
mture public support that convince the 
I rcasyry. The mass of university views 


subjects ure less happy. Their com- 
ments on the distinctiveness of univer- 
sities and the future- of the binary 
policy read rather like a New States- 
man competition to produce the most 
patronizing remarks about 
polytechnics. Despite their routine 
support for a broader sixth form 
education their overwhelming rejec- 
tjon of any form of two-year qualifica- 
tion suggests that the universities’ love 
affair with general higher education 
will remain unconsum mated. 

The weight of university opinion is 
also against any earmarking of the 
research element in the recurrent 
grant. Looking back over the post- 
Rothschild research scene it is difficult 
not to detect a strong whiff of King 
Canute, although the technical objec- 
tions to earmarking arc formidable. 
On the UGC itself the bulk of replies 
expresses a perverse and rather un- 
realistic view that can be summed up as 
“the UGC should be more on our side 
and less on theirs". Universities seem 
to want the committee to be more open 
and accountable and also like it was in 
the good old days. Only a few universi- 
ties like Salford begin to coinc to terms 
with the urgent need to reform and 
modernize tne UGC. 

This is perhaps lhc key issue. For 
l y h?L maners at this stage about the 
UGC s “great debate” is the process as 
much as the product. The most impor- 
tant question is whether this is a 
sensible and creative way to develop 
foture policy for the universities. 
Another almost os important question 
is whether the UGC with minimal 
reforms to itself can sustain this role, 
or whether the job should bo handctl 
over to a proper higher education 
commission. The actual content of the 
universities’ replies is both secondary 
ami short-lived by comparison. The 
medium is more important than the 
message. 

Two rather crude interpretations of 
the political significance of the “great 
debate" arc available at this stuge in 
the game. The first is that it is a 
successful attempt to mobilize the 
universities against the oppressive in- 
tentions of the Government. The 
second is that the universities have 
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: The universities’ replies on other 


initiative may well have staved off 
another round of 1981-style cuts. If the 
second is true the universities may 
have lost their last feeble grip on their 
own future, because ministers might 
decide that they were incorrigibly inert 
and take all the important decisions. 

Neither can really be said to be true 
on the evidence so far. The "great 
debate has not produced a significant 
mobilization of university opinion - 
and another round of dramatic cuts, as 
opposed to insidious attrition, was 
never a likely political outcome. The 
great debate" has displayed the uni- 
versities in a defensive mood but 
hardly as reactionaiy diehards beyond 
redemption - and tneir defensiveness 
is a natural reaction to the new UGC’s 
new histrionic policy making style 
rather than a true reflection of any lack 
i Qf flexibility. No, whatev- 

Su f ;® ler may imagine, his "groat 
debate is more about the UGC than 
: about universities. 
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As you will all know, this 
versity of ours has always ,, 
garded its library with aspwiit 
sense of pride and affedm | 
Hear, hear, vice chancellor, 
Thank you, Professor Doty . 
And we have been partkSi ' 
fortunate over the years into 
ing in charge of our libraiy.t 
man , who I know we ail regu(i 
only slightly inferior in stater 
the average professor - 1 refeM 
course, to our chief librarian 
Mr Dibsbury. 

Hear, hear. 

Thank you, Professor Quamod 
Now Mr Dibsworth has khj 
agreed to join our disetss 
today because of the some^ta 
disturbing figures in the r«a 
informal study by the dtps 
registrar of the book borron 
haoits in Ibis university. Youd 
recall thnt the recently pubhsk 
UGC figure for Sussex Unms 
ty indicated that one in tenofih 
books bought for their libra] 
between 1969 and 1973 had ns 
er been borrowed. Our or 
figures do cover a later p eft 
but show that we are 4m 
slightly less well. Of 23 Ja 
books bought in the Iasi ii * , 
years, 34% have never to: 
borrowed, and an indepeniW 
survey by a Home Office fat 
nsic team indicates that three- 
quaters of these have WW 
actually been moved since ffij 
were first placed on the shehet 
Now I hope you will all a#* 
with me that this is a serious^ 
of affairs. 'There will be those, I 
know, who will be inclined N 
look to the ordering sir# 
adopted by academic staff ml* 
quest for an explanation.!® 
certainly does seem mod® 
adequate. From toe eo® 
years of this university, 
rigorously adopted, what » 
come to be know, with refeicj* 
to its oldest incumbent, 
“Leave it to Doctor Wen® 
technique - in which some njj 
in each department m-Mj 
with the job of lib rary 
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sentative and then 
order anything 
which tickles their fancy inoj* 
less irrespective of p™*, j 
course relevance. . 

Academic freedom. Acw& 

^hank’you, Professor ^ 
So, it seems that we mus 
elsewhere to allocate 
And much as 1 JLft 

ly retirement. . 

Do sit down, 

You see, Mr Dibsburyj ^ 
difficult days, 
forever on the lookout^ ^ $ 
diting statistics, it a * 
longer enough lor you 
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Saying hello, saying goodbye - there are 
always new faces to meet and farewells to 
be made in any merger as two members of 
the Royal Family found out when they paid 
separate visits to Bedford and Royal 
Holloway Colleges. 

The Queen Mother paid a farewell visit 


to Bedford College, in Regent's Park, 
where she is seen talking to student union 
president Ms Delyth Morgan. 

Princess Anne, the London University 


Shaky future 
faced by 
12 colleges 

by Karen Gold 
and John O’Leary 
Utters were going out to 12 colleges of 
Wgher education this week From the 
National Advisory Body warning them 
because of tneir size their future 
viabldlty was in question. 

•Thn lid r.f 1 -» ...» j 


Universities face summer 
of industrial discontent x 
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teacher training colleges. Each college 
will receive anlndlvmual letter, some 
recommending mergers, saying be- 
«ow their student numbers arc in 
jnwl cases around or below 500 foll- 
^le^w’vnient, they may not be 

-5*12 colleges are Avery Hill, 
Bath, Charlotte Mason, Westhili, 
Newman, DeLaSalie, Westminster, 

W^'9, rOS J setcs,e - North Ridtofi. 
Wert Midlands, Rolle and Hertford- 

oto'er colleges which were 
60 n2f. red ““iuBlon at the meeting 

P 0 ,„! e l|° n , Hali, Homerton and La 
09mteUni° n _ were eventually ruled 
*®® e colleges are encouraged 
w consider mergers - Avery HiU with 
ffa mes Potytechnic. Westhili qnd 
'SJ53? 11 ’P? "other, and Hert- 
with Hatfield Polytechnic. A 
th^iLil ^ esln,inster » is encouraged 

SriSf Oxford’ University tnd 
jjj®rd Polytechnic about possible 

JSn flre , flko ^ oin 8 from the NAB 
. uw local autnomies concerned 

^ a ??& e n g ' he o£ 
NAB .? eva ?» secretary of. the 

■ended ^ exercise was in- 

^ioa5nl^^“? S - for ™ pI ^ 

opa? 


by David Jobbins 
and Olga Wojtas 

Universities face a summer of dlsconr 
tent as non-teaching staff embark on 
industrial action to win a higher pay 
offer. And action by academics is also 
likely to be agreed next week if the vice 
chancellors refuse to breach the 3 per 
cent pay norm. 

Vice chancellors meet today to ex- 
plore ways of finding extra money 
within the tight limits of the recurrent 
grant but even if spare cash is found it' 
is not clear that they will use it to boost 
pay awards. 

They have only deviated once from 
the pay norm - to offer formally a 4 per 
cent deal to manual workers whom 
they are prepared to regard as a special 
case. This offer was rejected and all the 
non teaching unions are calling on 
their members to take action including 
lighting strikes. 

Union leaders expect that in the first 
wave of action - culminating in a 
haif-day strike on May 31 - the action 
will hit ancillary services such as cater- 
ing, security and cleaning. 

Final examinations at Glasgow Uni- 
versity may be hit despite national 
union leaders’ wishes. Transport and 
General Workers' Union convenor, at 
the university, Mr Tommy Young, said 
the strikes would result jn a shutdown 
of buildings including . examination 
halls. 

“We're going to cause as much 
disruption as possible,” be said. But 
TGWU national officer Mr Jack 


Promotion policy 
‘costs too much’ 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The nation’s official auditors have 
. criticized the research councils’ costly 
readiness to promote employees who 
remain in the same jobs. 

The heads of the Agriculture and 
Food and Natural Environment re- 
search councils have been called be- 
fore the House of Copmtoits Public 
Accounts Committee next , week to 
explain toe Auditors 4 findings, which 
are likely to offer ammunition to critics 
of council institutes, _ _ ' 

: A report from the National Aouit 
Office says annual salary costs in the 

Kiif. largest 


Dromey said: “The policy of the trade . 
union side docs not include disrupting 
exams.". 

Other targets include disruption of 
ceremonies and the lucrative summer 
conference trade. 

After a further meeting of Commit- 
tee A this week leaders of the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers com- 
plained that although vice chancellors 
accepted the argument that lecturers 
were falling behind in pay terms they 
were determined not to break the pay 
norm. 

AUT general secretary Ms Diana 
Warwick said: “Our members will be 
very angry and demoralized at the 
cavalier way the employers dismissed 
their fair and justified claim." 

An emergency motion calling for 
action would be presented to the 
union’s summer council in Manchester 
next week. The two sides are due to 
meet again on Monday but the chanced 
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of an improved offer- seem slim. 

Meanwhile there are signs of. a 
growing revplj against thc*f percent 
plus £330 for lecturers stuck at tho top 
of the public sector bottom pay scale. 

Regional executives of the Natinal 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education have recommended 
. against accepting the provisional offer 
and a number oforanches are reported 
have rejected it. 

The crunch decision by the national 
executive is to be taken this weekend. 

Scottish college lecturers have won' 
their fight against a differential pay 
offer with a 4 n per cent award across 
the board. 

Staff had been angered when the 
management side of the Scottish Joint 
Negotiating Committee informally 
offered local authority college lectur- 
ers 414 per cent but only 3 per cent to 
staff in the centrally funded colleges of 
education and central institutions. 


The past 
and the 
present, 13 


Research 

reforms 

proposed 

by Paul Flather 
Radical proposals which would turn 
the Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils into a kind of select commit- 
tee scrutinizing and deriding science 
policy and research programmes are 
being circulated among senior 
Whitehall policy makers. 

They are contained in a paper 
produced by Sir Douglas Hague, chair- 
man of tne Economic aad Social 
Research Council, who believes that 
the 26 member council as presently 
constituted is too cumbersome to cope 
with the Increasingly complex deri- 
sions it has to make. 

He envisages giving far more power 
to the independent members of the 
council to sit in judgment on the five 
research councils which would each 
present their research programmes 
and solicit funds from the total science 
budget. 

Ire also wants to set up a “think 
tank" modelled on the prime minis- 
ter’s policy unit to advise the council 
and look ahead at the kind of research 
likely to be needed over the next 
decade. It would consist of no more 
than two or three people seconded 
from the academic and Industrial sci- 
entific community. 

Sir Douglas gave clues to bis think- 
ing in thoMoito lecture at Manchester 
University In March In which he said 
the ' ABRC and the Whitehall 
bureaucracy both needed to change, 
What we need is a “learning 
bureaucracy” rather than an “admi- 
nistering bureaucracy", he said, 

He believes the current ABRC acts 
like a public forum with too many 
vested interests present for -efficient 
decision-making. With funds scarce 
and a surfeit of Important research 
programmes on offer, he believes it 
needs to have greater independence 
and greater badc-up knowledge 

Sir David Phillips, chairman of the 
ABRC, shares many of Sir Douglas’s 
ideas, and has been studying the 
proposals carefully. They are likely to 
be put on the agenda of the council’s 
next meeting this nonth. 

They also echo recommendations 
made in a study of commissioned 
research by Sir Ronald Mason, profes- 
sor of chemistry of Sussex University, 
published last November, which said 
the system was not working well. He 
called for the ABRC to have a stronger 
role, a stronger independent mem- 
bership, and more science support. 

This Idea of giving the ABRC an 
Increasingly important managerial role 
at the heart of science policy has been 
gaining ground inside Whitehall, win- 


ning for example the support of Dr 
Robin Nicholson, chief scientist at the 
Cabinet Office. 

However there could be opposition 
from the other four research councils,- 


Westfield in bid to sack tenured lecturers 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Westfield College, London, is propos- 
ing to put a redundancy procedure in 
motion to dismiss compulsorily three 
tenured physics lecturers. ■ 

A motion is to go from toe staff 
reduction sub-board to the. college 
council later this terra and'.thb three 
staff have received letters from (be 
college to say this will happen . , . 

The decision was made because of 
problems arising. out of London Uni- 
versity's restruchJringplans, involving 
transfer of staff tq. different colleges. 
Staff who transfer are expected ta.tqke 
numbers of fall-time equivalent stu- 
dents with them. 

At Westfield, which is giving up 

K r four lecturers are going or 
the' to Queen Maty College and 
fiye to Royal Holloway College . _Bnt 
this has* used up the quota of foil-time > 


equivalents and left three surplus staff. 

The sub-board has also examined 
the problem of mathematics, where 
redundancies have been discussed but 
are likely to be avoided. Four' maths 
staff are going to QMC and eight to 
RHC, and timetables have been drawn 
up. But new contracts, due to begin oh 
August 1, have still not been Issued 
and doubts have been expressed about 
the transfers. 

University of London court officials 
last week met secretaries of the col-' 
legds Involved to try to sort out the 


problem but no headway was made. 
Thecourt rberiis again on Maylfiapdis 
certain to raise the issue. : , 


According .fo the Association of! 
University .Teachers, Westfield has., 
strong ' tenure, provisions. Mr John i 
Akkcr, deputy general secretary said: . 
“Wc areappafledby tiffs development. 


It flies in. the face of understandings 
reached with university authorities and 
we will be taking strenuous action to 
counter this threat. 

"This will put into doubt any amal- 
gamation wito Westfield or any other 
university' with an ILEA (Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority) college, as 
ILEA has said there must be no 
compulsory redundancies' with mer- 
gers.” He said legal advice was already 
being sought. 

Westfield is currently talking to the 
Central School of Speech and Drama 
about merger or collaboration. Profes- 
sor John yutey, principal of Westfield, 
said toe report of Dro nosed rednnrtsm. 


cy was highly emotional aad exagger- 
ated. Westfield, in collaboration with 
the university, was, trying! to ensure a 
-solution, of benefit to everyone.’ 1 1 . : 
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The future of development studies 
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WAB plan proposes 
more students 


Sir, - David Lehmann's interesting 
article "The rise of the jet set proletar- 
iat" '(THES, April 27) is oddly empiric- 
al. Is he arguing that “developmental 
studies" (in which he himself is 
apparently engaged) arc not real sub- 
jects in their own right? If so the 
institutions such as the Institute of 
Development Studies were presum- 
ably unnecessaty and the mainstream 
faculties could have done the job as 
well if not better. Or is he saying they 
did and still could do a good job within 
the framework of the Ministry of 
Overseas Development/Overseas De- 
velopment Administration technical 
corporation programme, and also in- 
dependently of that scheme, but Gov- 
ernment cuts and the inordinately high 
fees for overseas students and general 
shortsightedness in their past policies 
has now resulted in the special institu- 
tions being relegated to mere consul- 

The underclass 

Sir. - Your leader “The other Britain" 
(THES, April 27) provides an interest- 
ing commentary so far as it goes, 
especially your concise identification 
or an underclass". You are critical of 
those who continue to think in “the 
language and categories of post Victo- 
rian progress; they emphasize the need 
to increase working-class participation 
in terms that were already familiar in 
the 1940s". 

And yet, when I finished reading 
your commentary, I had a sense that 
you had gone no further. You seem to 
show little awareness of those vast 
conditioning forces which produce to- 
day’s “culture* of “a brew of racism 
and other inconclusive extreraisms, of 
unfocused personal violence, of disen- 
franchising dependences and of the 
frozen violence of alienation". Fair 
enough, you actively describe the 
symptoms. But wherein lies the cause, 
and how can the situation be arrested if 
not prevented? 

In brief, the penetration of the 
media into cveiy home crentes a vastly 
different situation for “higher educa- 
tion , and one that the Open Universi- 
ty, despite its considerable achieve- 
ment, has yet to come to grips with. 

The mass conditioning of a rising 
generation is an important shaping 
factor in thecreationofthe underclass 
J. H. HIGG1NSON, 

Oastfield, 

12 St Lawrence Forstal, 

Canterbury, Kent. 


fancy work and “in-country t raining". 

If the latter I would go along with 
him, but his strictures earlier in the 
article on the failure of the ODA to 
have “a tangible effect on the manage- 
ment of the public sector let alone the 
development performance of the 
count nes where they (the students) 
work", suggest he grossly undervalued 
the good work ODA/ODM have done 
over the years as a contribution to the 
wellbeing of developing countries, 
aided by the work of the British 
Council and the UK Council for Over- 
seas Student Affairs in championing 
such special provision for overseas 
students as may enhance their happi- 
ness and success in strange surround- 
ings. Work incidentally that the “main- 
stream" faculties appreciate they are 
often unequipped to fulfil. 

But the key issue which Mr 
Lehmann does not deal with at all is 


Cardiff letter 

Sir, - An extract from a letter I wrote 
to the chairman of the University 
Grants Committee appeared in last 
week’s edition of The Times Higher 
Education Supplement. In our view 
this misrepresents the approach of 
University College, Cardiff to the 


whether the Government's change of 
heart in introducing the “Pym Pack- 
age" of 1983 and injecting £4fim of 
“new” money is to be continued after 
the intial three years and the new if 
belated shift in policy sustained. 
Yours etc, 

W. H. BEALE 
Hon Vice President, 

UK Council for Overseas Student 
Affairs. 

Sir, - in the course of his interesting 
account of the development studies 
field (THES, April 27), David 
Lehmann refers to my being puzzled 
about the identity of that field. What 
he didn’t say is that members of the 
Development Studies Association 
have expressed similar puzzlement. As 
a contribution towards removing some 
of this uncertainty I read out to the 
conference that David Lehmann was 


reporting on n selection of studies 
currently being funded by each of Hie 
six Economic mid Social Research 
Council standing committees on issues 
that seemed to me to he “development 
studies". Nobody com rat lie ted me. 

The fact that development studies 
has “acquired un inst itul ionnE arrange- 
ment” is not in itself an argument for 
the ESRC to mirror this amingemeiit 
within its own structure. We arc in the 
business of funding excellence in social 
science research by whatever means, 
and that clearly includes development 
studies. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID A. STATT 
Secretary, 

Social affairs and international activi- 
ties committees. 

Economic and Social Research 
Council. 


Value of ! 
research 

t 

Sir, - Your call forascnsihtr^, * 

I*"* in polytechnic, tl® 

A w*n;Y research policy' ^ 

April 20) is very welcome .foiS 
such as ours, with a concent Toffi - 

ranging from honours dearie requested in bids submitted last year, 
and post-experience Drafts^ j WAB committee ’ whic " 


by John O'Leary 
A slight increase in student numbers is 
being proposed for Welsh colleges and 
ihe polytechnic in 1985-86 under the 
Wales Advisory Body's first national 
plan. But the institutions would not be 
allowed to take all the students they 


Si 


supported M 


. -Bge. ._ 

future ana I should be grateful if you 
would publish the full letter, which 
reads as follows: 

“Dear chairman, 

I reply, on behalf of our Senate, to 
your recent massive letter, and, in 
particular, I respond to questions 1 and 

Fairly soon after Churchill took over 
direction of the war effort in 1940, he 
was asked what his plans were. His 
reply was ‘KBO\ When asked what 
that meant, he replied ‘keep buggering a i , 

on : that is precisely what Cardiff AfCnafiO OflV 
proposes to do In pursuit of our joint , ,a ^IUy y 
goals of creativity and service of the 03 n fl P V 

highest quality, this, of course, we 



Archaeology: could it become a thing of the past 


shall do, tempered by four major 

considerations: 

1) Maintaining our clientele of over- 
seas students and, we hope, even 
increasing their number. 

2) Developing with all vigour 
throughout the institution our innova- 
tive activities, which have a central 
focus in the University Industry Cen- 
tre, and which are already bcafnntnq to 


earn money in tens of thousands; this 
needs multiplying by several powers of 


ten. 

3) Being as prudent in the use of 
money as is consistent with mainte- 
nance of standards and development 
of ideas. 

4) Furthering our very considerable 
engagement in part-time activities. 

We.wsh also to add that we do not 
think It likely, and certainly not desir- 
able, that the number of places in 
university should decrease at any timi- 
in the future. The increasing propor- 
tion of women i and the needs for an 


Nazi state 

Sir, - I, was pleased to read Dr 
Jjmiathan Wright's review of my book 

S AjSrif 20 j! * Wnr 
' However, I was a little puzzled bv 
his call fqr aa "adequate discussion of 

gSS&SsS 

Yours sincerely, 

C. W. L. BEVAN, 
Principal, 

University College, 
Cardiff. 5 ’ 


of the archaeological units and 
approaches to the Department of the 
Environment have met with the 
bland response that it Is for the units 
concerned to consider their own 
future. Their likely disappearance, 
will remove a valuable research and 
teaching ally of the universities, while 
throwing an additional tuition bur- 
den on to their staffs, So “local 
government reorganization” maybe, 
but “reform” never. 

Yours sincerely, 

MARGARET L. FAULL 
Vice Chairman, 

Council For British Archaeology 
Group 4 

39 Eldon Terrace, 

Wakefield. 

Skills project 

sasassKS fe&wwBSB 


Sir, - I wns dismayed to sec the 
proposed abolition of the metropoli- 
tan county councils described in your 
P«B« government reforms” 

{1HBS, April 27). Few people seem 
to realize the toU Implications of this 
for disciplines such as archaeology. A 
number of Ihe councils have well- 
established archaeological units 
which publish surveys and reports of 
a high academic standard. They also 
provide supervision for archaeology 
students working on dissertations. 
The Government's White Paper, 
Streamlining the Cities, mokes no 
provision whatsoever for the fiilure 

Real interest 

P a 8 e art^le In The 


/ 9uuub materials an 

that these sources are indicated both in 
detaded footnotes and in an extensive 
bibliography. 

DR CHRISTINE E. KING, 

Preston Polytechnic. 


lo comment 

• Sotae months; ago Keith Hai 


polytechnic 

appointment 

biased, 


• appoi 

rect0 .j .nearly; the 
would be politically 


Fund, which has for its object the 
improvement of the intellectual abili- 
ties of adults in basic education, as well 
as post-basic education. Although a 
number of cognitive education prog- 
rammes are being used today in our 

Hg®* im P ro y e thc intellectual 
skills of the under 16s not so much has 
been done using similar methods to 
improve the thinking skills of the 

iS 

3MS&SSEK- SB&vnsaaa 


Hampson's constituency. Is Dr Hamn- 

RfYn PAnlanl * 


ex,sn “S arrangements for 
retraining are underutilized because of 
the counter-productive effects of mes- 

f.™? fi"! yP ar ® n t purpose is to 
urge the study of such things as 
computers. ^ 

Graduate Studies 
Guide 1983 it says: “Arts and social 



trayed by media and government as a 
bupch of left-wing lunatics, has in this 
matter conduiHedJtself with propriety 
and. detachment? .Or is be so oemuseH 


. | ■ * ■ w-vumwiu UCLflUaC 

knows quite well the man who has 
oeen chosen, John Mackenzie was for 
several years a college principal in Dr 


by bis poHtjEal ablations that hecafl 


.no 

: ERIC 
Director, 

1 PfflStftn Pnl a nU 



SuV- Lwfeh to express ray concern at 

Llne " 

It, is my belief that unlike for exam- 
Pi e *j. Co*”, “Fudge and; 

Mudge” has no recognized meaning; 

How raapy times tfid Dr. Owen use 
this phrase; in public? There ate feeveral 
or us among ydur regular readership 
and a onq Sentence editorial apology 
would bb appreciated. . • ....... 


MICHAEL RICHARD MUDGE ' 
lecturer in Mathematics, 

: University pf Aston. : . 


T, . Lunsiacraoie prac- 

tice m the performance of such skills if 

2.fL! r V° a °y educational 

deficiencies which they may have. We 
are also concerned with the improve- 
ment of moral and social reasoning. 

mam task at present is to 
Jto du “ ^equate material for use by 
adult student .especially those who 
E. fa ‘rtteJiectuaily disadvantaged. 

, „ IUM ollvc w^ i ff r 2 cted to ( ward school students, 

J^ete given some positive encourage- ,nter . estcd in these we 

mem to seek accomplishment in the SSf* „. at matoiwl needs consider- 

n.d?i thoS?: S&fiSW* M* to .BPi»™ tho 


ade the arts faculty. Deceived by the 

a S td to 8° to university, and if thdse 
whose appetite for books is still alive 



training to the Yout 
Scheme, the idea of the 
research must he clearly 
ami he seen to be 
national policy. 

The recent document from QtJ 
defines research broadly, and fort' 

P °lf Ci h S 

and helps develop the a2 
already current In the college, i* 

mems W,thin * he dc * reecoun «^ 

Our experience so far sugKaife 
the value of research within the Mo- 
tion is perceived by staff involwdii 
work nt all levels. We find no mis 
ancc from staff involved endow 
with non-advanced further ednafo. 
but rather we find a welcome forty 
opportunity to participate. Assdi 
individuals pursuing research das 
we have found that involvemeairi 
further education unit funded ano; 
him projects in such areas as coops 
literacy and Computer Aided Drap, 
Computer Aided Managment, w 
fruitful. 

As well as the difficulties t* 
resources stressed in your anide,i 
particular problem may be ereo 
tered in institutions where the t$l 
lishmenl of research is of recent oiip, 
Thc freeing of staff to do researdd, 
reduce average lecturer hours l'i 
increase remission or abatement ck 
within controlled or increased 
student ratios. This may be pocri 
understood locally, especially by a 
ditors applying the guidelines d it 
Guide to Resource Efficiency w CA 
leges of FR. 

If colleges are to mobilize re»uf« 
for research by careful attention li 
teaching methods and deploying 
then they must be eiirauragrfjj 
national policy, underwritten at W 
level, nnu not penalized by the 
lies of “Value for Money audit! 

Yours faithfully, 

Dr A. F. JEANS, 

Vice Principal - Resources 

mem, 

Dr J HURLEY, 

Research Officer, . 

Gloucestershire College of Art ® 
Technology. 

design of such materials and preg® 

Any help they may be able top”" 

here or in related areas would w** 1 
appreciated. 

we intend to have a 
conference at the w 
Polytechnic on Wednesday^*? 
1984, where we will report M. 
progress made by our projector 
last year, and discuss 
velonments for the coming pr 

one Interested in attendmg h'™ w 
and should get in touch with u 
Yours faithtolly, 

WOLFE MAYS, 

(Director), 

ANNE EVANS, 

GLENDA COX, 

RICHARD LEESE, 

JILL PARTRIDGE,. 

Intellectual skills project, j 
Manchester Polytechnic. 

Proud fact 

Sir, - The table compu|jl 
and polytechnic costs 
. nied (he article “How -tiu^^ 
really cost?", (THES April 27), 
contained an error. ji 

:d. In fact 


WAB committee, wnich in- 
cludes one representative from each 
local authority in the principality, will 
discuss the plan next week. If, as 
expected, the board’s recommenda- 
tions are approved, each institution 
will be given the rest of the term to 
comment on suggested target number 
for the 18 different academic program- 
mes identified by the WAB. 

Professor Robert Steele, chairman 
of the WAB board, and Dr Brian 
Powell, the secretary, will visit all the 
institutions under the body's remit 
during September. Final recom- 
mendations will be made at a residen- 
tial meeting of the board at the end of 
that month for approval by the com- 
mittee in October. 

Thc body’s commitment to full con- 
sultation, combined with the absence 
of a full-time secretariat, led to the 
abandonment of a plan for 1984/85, 
although advice was submitted on the 
distribution of the advanced further 
education pool. Colleges refused to 
answer a question on their preferred 


response to a 5 per cent budget cut. 
and the exercise was conducted entire- 
ly on an assumption of level funding. 

Their responses would have pro- 
duced total student numbers of 12.350 
in 1985/86, compared with the figure of 
II ,800 which would be in the system if 
the number of new entrants was 
pegged at present levels. 

Although the target numbers re- 
commended by an expert working 
group are only provisional, they prop- 
ose a compromise of approximately 
12,000 full-time students. However, 
the near stable total masks some signi- 
ficant changes recommended for par- 
ticular subject areas. 

Like its English counterpart, the 
WAB has given priority to particular 
programmes in science and technolo- 
gy. Details of the 


for the last 


were not 
oard meeting but 


readi 

will "be submitted to the committee 
next Friday. They are expected to 
show cuts u» the social sciences and 
humanities. 

The timing of thc planning exercise 
means that the WAB will be unable to 
conduct a parallel debate to that under 
way in the University Grants Commit- 
tee and the National Advisory Body on 
long-term strategy in time to influence 
the Government's Green Paper on 
higher education, which is due at the 
end of the year. 


Housing 
cuts query 

The Government is being asked to 
clari^r confidential proposals which 


wotkdtf 


uwvfl*? 


could cost thousands of students in 
rented housing a proportion of their 
present housing benefit. 

The proposals, produced by Mr 
Alan Healey, under secretary for 
bousing benefit, have been circulated 
to local authorities for comment. But 
no consultations have been made with 
toe Department of Education and 
Science, university and college author- 
ities, or the National Union of Stu- 
dents. 

Mr Charles Kennedy, health 
spokesman for the Social Democratic 
Party, has tabled a series of questions, 
asking for full details of thc proposals 
and how they would affect students. 

The proposals mean that for the first 
June, students' rates bills would be 
taken into account when calculating 
™Vang benefit. Students used to 
aaim rates on top of their grants. 

Also, a standard housing benefit 
■tail would apply to students over a 
j*-w«k academic year covering the 
« ul ,lm , a5a f ld faster vacations, but at 
level than used to apply in term 


Imperial gets 
£2m project 

IBM is to invest £2m over three years 
in Imperial College, London, in a joint 
project to introduce computer techni- 
ques in training chemical and control 
engineers. 

The project is the second this year 
announced by the IBM institute set up 
to collaborate with educational institu- 
tions in thc UK. Thc first was to 
Cambridge University in January, alro 
for devefoping computer applications 
to teach engineers. 

IBM will provide the Imperial Col- 
lege project with its own specialists, 
funding for posts within thc college 
and computer hardwnre to the col- 
lege’s department of chemical en- 
gineering and chemical technology. It 
will enable students to design chemical 
plant and simulate its operation, to 
practise techniques and carry out in: 
dustrlal projects. 

Imperial College provides teaching 
support and computer software. Pro- 
fessor Roger Sargent, head of the 
chemical engineering department and 
director of the project said that the 
IBM installation would be a dramatic 
increase in the department's comput- 
ing facilities. 


tion, set 


/ear by the Business 


i 17-plus plan launched amid confusion 

; • for a new 17-plus certificate 

f Synched this week with some 
' 25?°" “ to tl >e exact group of 

“tcaa&Tfor exam ’ nat,0n ' s being 

•li^Seoeiary of State for Educa- 
« the launch of the 


of ^vocational Education 
-emphasized that although 
11 e oad nor wt a 



oum 
ng A 


who chaire the 
- — iJ^ard of Prevocational Educa- 


up last ye 
and Technician Education Council and 
City and Guilds to devise the new 
curriculum and examination, said that 
he did not rule out some young people 
taking both the CPVE and A levels. 

The consultative document Itself, 
however, states that the CPVE which 
might be renamed Career- Foundation 
Award is aimed at around 100,000 16' 
year olds of a wide ability range who do 
not want to take A levels, but want lo 
take a one year vocational course at 
school or college to prepare them- 
selves for the world ot work. 


Adult council backs UGC scheme 


the 

and 


by Maggie Richards 

Backing for a universities standing 
committee on continuing education to 
ensure adequate provision and a coor- 
dinated policy has come from 
Universities Council for Adult 
Continuing Education. 

In its response to the University 
Grants Committee working parly re- 
port on continuing education thc 
UCACE urges the UGC to endorse 
the findings and indicate its serious 
intent by establishing the standing 
committee. The UCACE also points 
out that it has been calling for the 
formation of such a body for many 
years. 

The UCACE response welcomes 
the two central themes of the report: 
the importance of continuing equa- 
tion as a university function and the 
need to provide resources to finance it. 
But the response is critical of the 
working party’s recommendations of a 
£500 (full-time equivale nt) grant for 

NF protest: 
Pickets 
warned 

by Tim Bogan 

Students at the Polytechnic of Noth 
London have been warned that they 
may be suspended or expelled if they 
continue to picket Mr Patrick Harring- 
ton, the National Front member who 
has been prevented from attending 
lectures. 

The warning was contained in a joint 
statement by Dr David McDowell, 
director of PNL, and Mr John Di- 
amond, chairman of the court of 
governors, as students continued to 
defy a High Court order. The gov- 
ernors were meeting yesterday in 
emergency session to consider a range 
of options, including closure of all or 
part of the polytechnic. 

The polytechnic authorities have 
previously explored the possibility of 
excluding Mr Harrington but have 
been informed by legal advisors that 
this would almost certainly involve a 
bread] of contract. The polytechnic 
maintains there is no evidence that Mr 
Harrington has brought his politics 
into thc college. Students, however, 
point to a National Front members’ 
bulletin dated spring 1984 which they 
say supports their claim that he Is 
actively seeking support for his politic- 
al ideals. The bulletin names Mr 
Harrington as one of three or four 
“active student members of thc NF” 
who have “been workinghard to build 
up the young National Front student 
organization?' 

It adds that they have produced 
leaflets aimed specifically at students 
and have distributed copies of 
Nationalism Today (the National 
Fronyoumal) in coueges and universi- 
ties. The students hope to use this as 
evidence that Mr Harrington has 
breached ILEA guidelines on distribu- 
tion of radst materials in colleges. 

Davyd McNamara, editor of Fuse, 
Polytechnic of North London’s student 
magazine, last week gave an undertak- 
ing to Justice Cantaley that he would 
not take part In the picket himself or 
encourage others to do so. 

At the contempt of court hearing Mr 
Hubert Picarda, counsel for Mr Har- 
rington, said he was accepting an 
undertaking rather than pressing for 
imprisonment on this occasion only. 

The same day students voted to. 
Ignore the court proceedings and con- 
tinue their action. When Mr Harring- 
ton arrived at the college this Tuesday 
his path was again blocked. 


Internal promotion policy criticized 
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technology and recruitment of out- 
standing scientists. 

The auditors appear unconvinced by 
this explanation, or by the councils 
suggestion that internal council visiting 
groups keep grading under review. 
The report calls on the DES “to review 
the operation of the fluid grading 
system in the research councils to see 
that it does not involve either relaxa- 
tion of the promotion criteria , or the 
undertaking of work of higher quality 
than in needed”/ • 

National Audit Office. Control of 
Manpower iti Non-Departmefital Pub - , 
lie Bodies, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. House 
of Corhmons Paper {HD.^HMSO, 
£?.40. ■ 


post-experience vocational students, 
and the far greater £3,772 (full-time 
equivalent) grant For pnrt-iimc degree 
or diploma students. 

“Even taking into account fee con- 
tributions from the private sector, the 
disparity is so great as to leave a 
disincentive to provide for thc post- 
experience vocational student. Gener- 
ally, council would welcome greater 
financial party between all thc categor- 
ies discussed in the report," the re- 
sponse declares. Thc UGC should also 
pursue the question of tax relief for 
continuing education students, the 
UCACE says. 

While the response does not oppose 
a reviewof responsible body status and 
its possible extension to other universi- 
ties, it does point out that any expan- 
sion 'would need additional funding. 

One of the aims of responsible body 
status has been to provide a wide 
geographical spread of university re- 
sources and any revision must ensure 
these resources are not distributed 


inequitably it 
Tnc resnoc 


in certain areas, 
response is also disappointed 
tht the working party did not place 
stronger emphasis on the regional role 
of universities. A high proportion of 
post-expcricncc vocational study is 
currently provided by extramural de- 
partments, using their traditional net- 
work connexions. 

"Hie UCACE also expresses the 
belief that that the need for libera] and 
non-vocational adult education is be- 
coming more urgent and not dimi- 
nishing. 

"The universities have a distinctive 
contribution to make in this field; they 
have demonstrated their ability to do 
this, meeting changing social needs 
over the last 60 years. Both these 
aspects of continuing education are of 
equal importance and the two should 
not, in educational terms, be viewed 
separately. Universities can provide 
continuing education: the student 
must decide upon the use to which that 
education is put,” it says. 



A cavalcade of vintage cars heralded the naming of Coventry 
(Lanchester) Polytechnic’s newly expanded library. The cars, which 
travelled through Coventry city centre, were all designed by Frederick 
Lanchester after whom the library and the polytechnic arc named. 
Pictured is his sister-in-law Mrs George Lanchester. 


A major course on 

NEW DESIGN 
TECHNOLOGIES 


of special interest to teachers in the new 
BTEC and school syllabus In CAD, CAE and 
design. 

20 June-22 July 1984 

• CAD Hands-on Workshop 

• Computer Aided 

Engineering ■ 

• Engineering Design 


Financial support is available 

from the Local Education 
Authority Pool, for which the 
course meets the conditions 
laid down by the Department of 
Education and Science 

Applications and enquiries to: 

Mrs I. Burgess 

Centre of Engineering Design 
Cranfleid Institute of Technology 
! Cranfleid 

. Bedford MK430AL 
Tel: Bedford (0234)75^719 
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MONDAY 

Discussed special studies with stu- 
dents, one on drugs, another on 
media and a third comparing the new 
vocational initiatives with similar in 
France. There Isn't much time for 
this work on our current BEd. 

Meet three colleagues from other 
institutions who are to take the BEd 
team through its paces this afternoon 
in preparation for next week's Coun- 
cil for National Academic Awards 
visit, receive some comfort from one 
who reihinds us that there is no royal 
road to "truth" in BEd course struc- 
tures. Return to a fourth student who 
wants some last minute advice on a 


Arrive at the meeting to discuss the 
proposed course structure and 
rationale. The opening shots from 
our visitors probe the 'Hnodel of the 
teacher" which underpins the course. 
A concept which I had to learn about 
on crossing the binary line: was there 
more confidence or complacency in 
the university sector? After some 
initial stumbling about “course con- 
trol" the home team work well and 
stnff who will have a major responsi- 
bility for the junior course are parti- 
cularly lively, End the meeting in 
optimistic mood but fear that the 
three external visitors have been too 
kind to us. Have n chat with the 
vice-principal nbout next week's 
strategies, he favours a large team to 
meet the panel , I prefer a small group 
and we decide to consider again 
tomorrow. Arrive home where Jane 
I deerdes to celebrate the beginning of 
summertime by going out Tor a jog, 
am left with youngest child who 
wants to know where monsters live. 

TUESDAY 

Read papers for the meeting of the 
research committee at BuTmerahe 
College, Bulmershe, King Alfred’s 
aud ourselves are working together 
on means of mutual support to 
enhance research. One of my col- 
leagues pops in to tell me the furni- 
ture ordered for one of our primary 
. classrooms has at last arrived. Meet- 
ing wtih the academic registrar, vice 
principal and another colleague to 
discuss yesterday's simulation. AH 
are agreed that we didn’t make 
sufficient use of our initiatives on 
staff development, we haye lots of 
recent and relevant" school experi- 
ence between us and must make sure 
we do not undersell ourselves to 
council.. Have lunch with the VP in 
jus home to plan the rest of the week, 
ms cheese aud sausage sandwiches do 
not betray his love of Fiance. Decide 
which members of our team to putin 
groups with members of the CNAA 
visiting party and reach a comprom- 
ge on the initial meeting. Rush to 


suppose the issue is too big, and 
frighiening for timetabled discus- 
sion. 

Have final meeting with team to 
plan for next week. The whole 
exercise of a CNAA submission has 
been both fascinating and infuriat- 
ing. we just want want to get it over 
with. Not really sure how to play the 
meeting, am confident but is this 
misguided? The team seem ready; 
have a smaller meeting with a group 
who are to discuss the assessment 
regulations and the assessment of 
school experience with council. Re- 
hearse the question of compensation 
and strategies for monitoring the 
grades we are to award in final 
teaching practice, these are impor- 
tant as we propose that they should 
contribute directly to the classifica- 
tion of the degree. 


THURSDAY 

Yet more meetings, starting with the 
expressive arts team. This group is 
short on CNAA experience and the 
team most likely to be stretched if the 
new course is approved. Discuss the 
practicalities of each term and realize 
that there is much to be gained in all 
expressive arts being timetabled in a 
block. Then meeting with junior core 
team to rehearse the links which arc 
being made to other components in 
the BEd. Have to leave the meeting 
early to be able to visit a local 
primary school, the buildings are 20 
years old and are showing the strains 
of economic recession. Head gives 
me a copy of a talk he gave to a local 
computer users group and we discuss 
work students will be doing next 


computer users group and we discuss 
work students will be doing next 
term. Back to meeting of 3/83 man- 
agement course planning group, a 
collaborative venture run in conduc- 
tion with staff from the polytechnic 
and the university department. 
Home to greet Grandma who has 
come to stay for a few days and 
discuss her planned removal to a flat 
round the comer. 


FRIDAY 

To the polytechnic to discuss the 
[“location teaching practice places 
between our two institutions. The 
original bquiulury was the Thames 
but ims raises h number of anoma- 
lies, fighl hard over two schools 
which we both want to use and 

compromise by excluding them from 

the rationalization. Back to college 
via a bookshop where £20 is spent on 
things I must read; would they 
have been that essential had I not 
gone into the shop? See the vice 
pnncmal to check again that every- 
thing is prepared. Tour the site - our 
commitment to primary education is 
apparent to me, wilt It be so to the 
panel? Decide that I should read 
everythmg published on primary 
education sfnee Plowden over the 
weekend, decide this is an indication 
of panic and I would be better at 
home doing nothing, decide not even 
to take the three volume submission 
home. Jane went for an interview, 
but doesn’t know the result, do we 
celebrate or commiserate, shall r 
resign if we are turned down? Decide 

oX% a „l2„ and ,ake G ™ d ™ 

SATURDAY and 
SUNDAY 

Stfil no news about Jane’s job. The 
BEd has been planned, dossed 

iM* -Mai* SSffu 

am 1 Deinn Inn conmil^n't i / . Ji 


Tribunal clears Kilburn fou 

by David Jobbins breach in that the action was supported i t n kn r 

by branch decisions, Brent had a nJ! ^^ fou . nd . n ? evident* i 
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by David Jobbins 

Four college lecturers have have been 
cleared of all but one alleged breach of 
union discipline during a campaign of 
support for a colleague banned from 
the Metropolitan Police cadet school 
in Hendon for disclosing evidence of 
racism among recruits. 

A tribunal set up by the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education to consider com- 

E laints that the actions of the four had 
een detrimental to its interests found 
mitigating circumstances for the one 
allegation found proved. 

The four, who were all officers of the 
union's Kilburn Polytechnic branch at 
the time of the John Fernandes affair 
arc to receive a formal warning - the 
most lenient punishment open to the 
tribunal - for making direct repre- 
sentations to Brent borough council 
rather than operating through the local 
liaison committee. 

The tribunal, chaired by Natfhe 
executive member Mr Jack Grassby, 
found mitigating circumstances for the 


breach in that the action was supported 
by branch decisions, Brent had a 
tradition of receiving direct repre- 
sentations from unions, and (he four 
genuinely felt the liaison committee 
was not adequately representing the 
branch's views. 

It recommends that the executive 
should issue n warning to the whole 
branch emphasizing the need to con- 
form to union rules. 

Of the other eight complaints, 
lodged by Natfiic members at the 
police school from which Mr Fer- 
nandes was excluded after passing 
copies of cadets' cssnys to the media, 
the most serious wns (hat they had 
substantially weakened the union's 
ability to protect the interests of mem- 
bers at the police school. 

The tribunal decided that those 
lecturers who defied their executive's 
advice and left the school were now 
suitably employed elsewhere in Brent 
while the lecturers left nt the school 
were now better represented, with 
greater protection of employment and 
conditions, 


.i foundno evideo« h 1 
[hat the four had abiuedXj£?" 

The outcome of the arth. 
the four, Ms Merton 
grot Dewey, Ms HXft 

Mr CliveLcunardwiUcotMm^' 

oumon lenders wliowereX?! 
the proceedings would pHft . 

The four said this week- 
admit approaching councilbn If. 

tR-W lh « action w«'»5 
Natfhe s interests. Indeed nS 
ment has been that fighjlwrZ 
overrules any narrow interprfls^S 
the rules and is in NiHhelhBl- 
Mr Fernandes, who is an d&awi 
the branch, said the decsion vU 
catcd the campaign waged itm* 
executive’s handling of the Wli 
demanded an initiative from ml 
leaders against the growing 
racism. * *' 
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Engineering firms differ 
over student sponsorship 

A wide snrenrt nf nnininn nUn.it il«. ...... . 


™ini d nf £%£ ?f ° pi T" °i out ,! ? c wre studying production enp J 

Seer?™ ^h l K n hf,.n nder8r f d i , “ les , ,n Ncxl ram ® genSra! engineSS 

toXEtS i ilS r bccn rcvca ^d in the percent, nicchnnicnl cngineMHtl 
inUxim report of a new survey by the 35 per cent, elect rical-elcctnmU 

arnmolm ♦ Manpower Studies. Tile ginccring with 28 per cent, thnsii 
eninlovcrs?n fhn !E5 ■ p ? pi , llir w, . lh engineering with lOner rent md J 
fielS hnHpiicr Jjf ii? 1 r - lc ?' clcctron,cs c n B' ncerine with only 5 per mil 

w,th C1W|1 tfn S m «nng Although the economic ikae 

11 lias caused ninny employers to & 

the survey also shows t hm » i hi n i uii ..i — . ,i._£ 1 d 


*m m w fiaaww. 
Birr m m v w 

Protestors 
raid labs 

Another university wns this week 
counting the cost of a raid by protes- 
tors demonstrating against experi- 
ments on animals. 

Damage estimated at several hun- 
dred pounds was caused at South- 
ampton University during an attempt 
to enter the medical block but the 


Tlie survey also shows that although 
sponsoring employers may spend 
thousands of pounds on undergradu- 
ates in the belief that they arc getting 
good value in terms of training and 
productivity few have token the trou- 
ble to consider their company's needs. 

Engineering education has given 
rise to much research over the last 
decade but sponsorship has so far 
received little attention. The IMS 
study is seeking to establish ihc nature 
and extent of sponsorship in engineer- 
ing, the motives of students and em- 
ployers, ami tlie consequent impact on 
the labour market. The full report is 
expected to he completed by the 
autumn. 

Thu preliminary findings show that 
of the 9,00(1 engineering students co- 
vered, 2,855 were engaged in elect rie- 
al/elcctronic engineering, 2,419 in 
mechanical engineering, 1,820 in civil 
engineering, 823 in chemical engineer- 


i for high- . a#, “u™?* Jane’s job. 


Maidenhead. Finish second-marking 
some examination scripts “blind" In 
readiness for the morning. 

WEDNESDAY 

Discuss exam marks with the two 
other members of staff involved. Are 
not pleated with the results obtained ' 
and wonder whether this is because a ■ 
term has elapsed between the end of 1 
the course and the exam. We are in 
reasonable agreement over most ; 
scriRts and re-read those with a large 
discrepant. Join fourth yfear slu- ' 
dents considering tbe implications of 


£«^K n -SJ he : ,oilc ii s® 81 which hasr 
MOT 1 *!*™* in ‘o the Uvea 
Watch Somerset and 
Qloutateufrre On Rugby Special 
and support Somerset. StindSun- 
we£ve been 


university said no animals liad been hjE^inguneriileiigineoriuuaiidiml 
released nor equipment damaged. in , production engineering. 

About 25 out of 50 demonstrators , Broken down into sponsorship pri 
tried to get into the building over the nces proportions look ver 
bank holiday, some armed with a different. Of the 25 per cent who wer 
sledgehammer and crowbars, accord- sponsored during their final yenr by fa 
mg to the university. Later 14 people the highest proportion, 42 per ccm 
appeared in court - 1 1 of them were 

£200 white See^ther 11 Mrefwere UjliOllS lllC6t C 
adjourned for examination of forensic ^ ^ 

evidence. liiree national trade union leaden 

The raid is the latest in a series on Ej5? ressin ® J staff at ,he °Per 
university laboratories as the total Hlto” P y este * da y Dn the govern- 
number of animals used in exneri- ™® n * s pl an to reduce the OU grunt by 
ments fell in advance of the introduc- £13 ‘ 5m over lhe next three years. 

U “ nsin 8 system to be The three, Ms Diana Warwick 

replaced to ?? n f era i of the Association oi 

replace the 1876 Cruelty to Animals University Teachers; Ms Rita 

Hnmp nm™ j Donaghy, of the National Association 

under secretary Mr of Lool Government Officers, and Mr 
55 *££ h2n£? Co |? raons Iwt Alistair McCrae. from the National 
a most w e I- Union of Pubhc Employees were 

l ™°r lh i n Bve ln ? Rdin l t0 highlight the effects of the 

312 !5* r .^pr.riuUipn: cu.t* on the OU's 2,900 staff based at 

.^^^^5az^ r ren^iided 13 « 

tlves whereye /^bte t ^he t sa?d l1a * OU^iSSf* 1 ^ *“* or 8 a . ni2ed *>y the 
' ou s J oi nt union coordinating com- 


Iniiicriiil Cn liege nnd Loughborcw 
I’ofy technic courses arc less popeffl- 

— , v„ e ,u L v , . limy draw only u third of cngifls«| 

Eft 1 t” in 8jf llc ™l eiigineoniiuand only students - but the favourites arcHs 
p 1,1 production engineering. field, Lunchotcr and PortsaW* 

ft. JSSSfH.S 0 * 11 1,1,0 V 00 **!**^ p«- Undergraduate Sponsorship : 
dj nr proportions look very tions for the labour market, 

hc 2 ? p .‘ ir r . cc, l l wh( * wcrc Gordon. Rosemary Hull and fcW 
k d dun,1 E dll : ,r f, nnl yenr by fur Pearson, an interim report for j $ 
the highest proportion . 42 per cent, Lcvcrhulme Trust by the IMS.DJj: 

Unions meet over OU cuts 

Sin 6 trad « union ,eadcrs mittee, which is made up of 

n^‘h.^. dniSSin8 ? taff at . ,he °P en sentalives from eight nnbs 


Three national trade union leaders 
wk addressing staff at the Open 
University yesterday on the govern- 
ment s plan to reduce the OU grunt by 
i.l3.5m over the next three years. 

The three, Ms Diana Warwick, 


university. _ i r the 

£13.5m over the next three years. * committee, explained': ,,pr0 P^ 
The three, Ms Diana Warwick over the past three years tbe 
general secretary of the AssocStfon of h “ s ., bt:en . red . u S in 8 f Sffl S 

Univenity Teachers; Ms Rita wh ! ,c ma,at . ainm8 . ,,s ?1-^letE 


r. ,, “ J * wuvibuuii ui 

Univenity Teachers; Ms Rita 
Donaghy, of the National Association 
of Local Government Officers, and Mr 
Austair McCrae, from the National 
Union of Pubhc Employees, were 


intending to highlight the effects of the 
.cuts op flte OO's 2,900 staff based at 


and indeed increasing it in so®? - 
such ns computing studies, 
much fear that the only way 

fA- ..niiiaTctm in arJiieVC uiE«. 



ginccring with 28 per cent, cbnut 
engineering with 10 per rent aide, 
engineering with only 5 per ceil j 
Although the economic ra»a 
has ctiuscii many employers to Csl ' 
iiguin nbout their sporasi; 
schemes, the total number oifbt 
available to engineering studeotsiii 
period 1978 to 1983 has InmaJ 
particularly in the cleclric&kk£ 
nies industry. 

The report estimates that thtrer. 
he around 2,000 new sponsonlf 
available in 1983/84, bringing the Wj ' 
numlKT to I0.0UU. 

These arc divided equally beiw ' 
firms which hire locally, usuaUybip 
engineer iiig. and the big group, ™i 
recruit nntionally. In all cases 
lion for places is intense. Sow ac 
roporiwl as ninny us 500 applicannh 
six piuces. 

'I lie survey shows that the fflfl ■ 
popular institutions for enpaw? 
students’ sponsorships are the Mg 
sities of Bath, Brunei, Cambri® 


ate that the university w0U ' a ,X# 
this by natural wastage wJJJjji 
schemes, but there is no g^ ra '!^j k 
compulsory redundancies 
avoided.” ' 


Preston Polytechnic first year 
graphic design student Jo Lydon is 
better known as the scorer of two 
tries for victorious Widnes hi the 
Rugby League Challenge cup final at 
Wembley. Lyden, 20, conies from 
Wigan - the losing side at Wembley - 
and plays for Great Britain. He was 
also named winner of the Lance Todd 
trophy for the outstanding player of 
the Wembley match. 


Lecturers 
prepare for 
long fight 

by David Jobbins 

College lecturers are preparing for a 
drawn-out dispute with a Labour con- 
trolled education authority over its 
plans to increase teaching nours. 

Toe executive of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education wants a £5 a month 
levy of its 75,000 members in the event 
°f prolonged strike action. 

The executive’s move at the 
weekend, to be ratified by the union's 
salaries council on May 22, 
lot tows the appearance of advertlse- 
Qwem ° r vacancics * n “Ikges in 

Natfhe is currently in dispute with 
uweot over a proposal to increase the 
class contact hours of about 400 mem- 
wb to the maximum permitted under 
a national agreement. 
tiZO* 111 8 ave notice of its intention to 
***? lecturers’ contracts and 
offered staff re-engagement on 
SK* te ™ s - Although about 60 are 
ESS? 01 * t{ 2 have accepted, the 
intiW 1 following there union’s 
Ifel ^ on Md refusing to accept their 

executive also brought into 
■'5KP contingency plan drawn up if 
stenrtfrty fook the “provocative" 

aep of advertising the p£sts. 

jn the rest of England 
Hfi? "J stru eted not to 

■fiheS J 0bS i Gwen t. and its 
in 


finally cut door is 
One rtillimetre too large? I wa i so 
confident that all tf|ls planning would “ 
^or - Somerset lost 
m tbe door didn't fit. Is this' an 
Omen? ■ . 

Pfailip Robinson 


■lS Sf rvice grants handed out 

»' j ' local authorities for in-scrvice training lowed by Avon, 

, .{2JL 1 Sj? wthorities are to tet?i°u r Kdl?i a 4T h °H 5chcme was firs ^ ford and Worcester ^ 
re«tve there firatGoverament grants n,I«T^ d > n ? nd covers manage- £70,000. 

rerrtS te£hi! i 9 ^ fdT SS2’ ^^aatics teaching, The amount allocated to [^ 

'SSSL2P&1 ^"totafi-; of farther : education, ■ special authority is based on the 

' hefi} whic “ Wfla desig- '■ * du ^^ n needs to which tile Govern- able figures fornumbcrsofl^ 

S VnA l,rea bv-ibe DeS * je nce teffl. foU time Suivaleot stttdenb- # 

Iwselr. 0D tfiisssas'W.i*. table, The circular says tjjj, 


The jtrantsk Whlrii nr. baAi, - 


to ;tue DES league fable 
OVer S48 i M0; 
of FE 


The circular says 
courses for further educado ^ 
in flip crhpme COIRS HI™?* jJl 


goua and quickly finishes the set 
activity wc are to work through. I 
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SSin d0 “ gct a i° b * w ^11 be 

CS ctit members in the col- 
recruitM With people who are 
| Anorni-K 8 ^ atfh e official said. 
tacaiMpf^ 15 , 5 “1*° to be made to 

re PTesent^rtS- ior . ^ atni e and Gwent 
'^ntativas this week. 

worlrinB tlnl r ” em bera in Gwent are 
win be tiS?" 1 !® 0 *. and tl h likely this 
collegos wS ^bave an effect In 
SS'K-has' SSSfvP 116 Important 
that aji .-ji^i^ded by the union, is 
n ^ be 5«?i n !5? L n , 10 violation will 

Within 




Liverpool set for budget 


by Karen Gold 

Changes in municipal power and per- 
sonalities following the local govern- 
ment elections will have a substantial 
effect on further and higher education 
in a number of metropolitan local 
education authorities. 

The most immediately affected may 
be Liverpool, where last week’s elec- 
tions added seven seats to the city 
council’s Labour majority, strengthen- 
ing the possibility of an illegal budget if 
the Government does not provide 
more funding for the city. 

As planned before the election, the 
budget is based on policies of no cuts in 
services, no rent increases and a 9 

E er cent rate rise leading to a huge gap 
etween the city's income and expend- 
iture. It includes more than £2m 
topping-up for Liverpool Polytechnic. 

Polytechnic staff are among the 
council’s employees who would not be 
paid if the city goes bankrupt later in 


the year. Nevertheless Ihc polytechnic 
is about to spend its first slice of the 
topping up advertising for four new 
heads of department and 20 more 
academic staff, spending agreed be- 


fore the local elections. Much of the 
topping up is also allocated to library 
expenditure, likely to take place as 
soon as possible and therefore less 
vulnerable if the city does go bankrupt. 

Manchester, where Labour also won 
seven more seats, putting the left-wing 
group on the council in a stronger 
position, is also expected to consider 
the Liverpool budget strategy. Man- 
chester’s chairman of education com- 
mittee Mr Gordon Conquest is to 
stand down this month and a new 
chairman of education to be chosen 
before May 23. Whether the changes 
precede a review of policy towards the 
polytechnic or colleges is not yet 
clear. Birmingham, where Labour 
added six seats and gained control 


from the Conservatives, already has a 
new chairman of education: Council- 
lor Marwood Brown, spokesman in 
opposition for economic development. 
Labour's only specific reference to 
Birmingham Polytechnic in its mani- 
festo was a commitment to increase 
adult and continuing education there. 

In nearby Dudley Labour took six 
seats from the Conservatives to pro- 
duce a hung council, with Labour 
having 36 seats, Tories 35 and the 
Social Democrats one scat. There is a 
Labour chairman -elect of the educa- 
tion committee, teacher and former 
shadow chairman of social services 
councillor David Savage, but Labour 
was not entirely sure ofliolding power. 
But in Bradford, which has a hung 
council, the ruling Conservative party 
had a net gain of one seat, increasing 
its majority over Labour by four and 
slightly reinforcing Its position in 
power. 


New council takes over old problem 


by Paul Flather 


Certificate in Social Services (CSS) 
Increasing pressure is being put on the courses for validation, lower entry 
new members of the reconstituted requirements, and encroaching em- 
social work training council to re- plover influence, 
examine the evidence collected as part No decisions were made last week 
of its controversial review of training The council plans two further two-da; 
courees before it makes any final meetings in June and July, and r. 

decisions. expected to allocate a full day t< 

The new council, which has 26 discussion of the training question 
members appointed by ministers com- with definite decisions probably no 
pared with 65 on the old council, met emerging before the autumn, 
tor the first time last week and received Each council member received i 

a new report on the long-running personal letter before the meetini 

review of training policies. from the Standing Conference o 

The council inherited an earlier Heads of Social Work Courses urgbi] 
report on the review, known as the them to recognize the basic virtues o 


plover influence. 

No decisions were made last week. 
The council plans two further two-day 
meetings in June and July, and is 
expected to allocate a full day to 
discussion of the training question, 
with definite decisions probably not 
emerging before the autumn. 

Each council member received a 
personal letter before the meeting 


"pink peril" after its pink cover, pro- 
duced by a working group under 


Professor Phyllida Parsloe of Bristol 
University and calling for the introduc- 
tion of a new two-tier training system. 

University academics in particular 
are very concerned about the implica- 
tions or a new single system replacing 
the current Certificate of Qualification 
in Social Work (CQSW) and the 


personal letter oetore tlie meeting 
from the Standing Conference ot 
Heads of Social Work Courses urging 
them to recognize the basic virtues oi 
misting CQSW courses, including 
their emphasis on providing "critical 


their emphasis on providing "critical 
understanding” ana their independ- 
ence from employing agencies. 

'Die conference also enclosed a copy 
of its submission to the training coun- 
cil’s original consultation exercise 
completed last year, which called for a 
“plurality of perspectives” and a curri- 
culum emphasizing “critical appraisal 


Pupils are specializing 
too early, say universities 


Universities have told heads of the 
GCE boards that pupils who want 
university places are specializing too 
early in quasi-vocational Subjects. 

At the annual meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Standing Confer- 
ence on University Entrance (SCUE) 
with the secretaries of the GCE 
boards, there was a discussion on the 
introduction of new and less conven- 
tional A level subjects. 

The boards were concerned with 
how to provide some idea of their 
acceptability for university entrance. 
They valued liaison with SCUE white 
new syllabuses were drawn up, so that 
university reactions could be taken 
into account. 

New A levels recently looked at by 
SCUE included accounting, electro- 
nics, English language, law, and logic 
and philosophy. The boards Baid they 
conoucted market research before in- 
troducing new subjects but realized 
that white some had been formulated 
to satisfy demand in other sectors, they 
might not be suitsble for university 
departmental requirements. 

According to SCUE, pupils are 

t°U the boards: “Courses at A 


O level standards should a single 
system of exams at 16+ be brought In. 
They said it was Important that 16+ 
exams and syllabuses should provide a 
sound foundation for A level candi- 
dates who wished to proceed to higher 
education. Universities placed great 
reliance on O level results. 


AMA offers alternative plan 


The Association of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities was expected to meet Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education, yesterday in a bid to per- 
suade him to consider its alternative to 
the White Paper Training for Jobs. 

Under the White Paper proposals 
announced in January, tunas and re- 
sponsibility for a quarter of non- 
advanced 1 further education would be 
tr ansfe rred to the Manpower Services 
Commission.' This has been . totally 
opposed by both the AMA and the 
Assodation of County Councils which 
havfc since adopted a policy of non- 
epoppratipn. . . ij,. . 

■ But early last month, following a 
meeting of its education committee, 
tbe AMA proposed an alternative In 
the form of i national rcvjew body for . 
.nain^dYehcep further education, 


which would report on all aspects of 
provision, Including the way colleges 
meet the employment needs. 

The AMA envisaged this body as 
consisting of local authority politi- 
cians, headed by an education minister 
and with advisers from the Depart- 
ment of Education apd Science and 
local authority education depart- 
ments, taking evidence from wide 
ranging Interests. 

It proposed .the body should make 
recommendations on the legal basis of 
further education associated,, .vo- 
cational trainjpg; development of 
resources; in-service replication of 
teachors; student and trainee supbrt; 
the relationship of ftirther education to 
industry, comlnerce, services .and 

employmehf. and to rtlatiojisblp, to. 
secondary 3 no higher, edpcauqp. 


of practice and policy". 

The Standing Conference of Heads 
strongly attacked the “pink" report as 
“not only extremely poorly argued but 
which in no way reflects the views 
submitted to the Central Council for 
Education and Training in Social 
Work by this and many other organiza- 
tions". It called for its withdrawal and 
a new debate. 

Professor Robert Pinker of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, a key figure 
on the old council, also voiced concern 
about the report. He believes there is 
no need for rapid reforms and urges 
the new council to take careful stock 
before making decisions. 

Miss Joan Cooper, former director 
of the social work service of the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security, and honorary visiting re- 
, search fellow at Sussex University is 
the new chairman of CCETSW. 

# CCETSW plans to release its new 
report on training policy in two weeks 
time. 


Plan for three 
way cooperation 

Planning schools at two London 
polytechnics and a university are to 
cooperate over continuing profession- 
al development courses, making use of 
the particular areas of speciafizaiion 
and expertise in each. It the experi- 
ment is successful, it will be extended 
to cover other educational services. 

South Bank and Centra! London 
polytechnics will collaborate with Uni- 
versity College, London, in the new 
scheme, which will cover the content 
of courses, their pricing, format and 
timing. Continuing professional de- 
velopment is an initiative launched by 
the Royal Town Planning Institute. 

Fight for aid 

A national campaign Is being laun - 1 
died by tlie Educational Centres 
Association In a bid to win back Its 
grant aid status. The association - 
which alms to promote adult educa- 
‘tlon Is Incensed at the Department of 
Education and Science claim that its 
work was not sufficiently central to 
educational policy to merit continued 
funding. 

Pensioners’ pound 

Concessionary adult education fees for 
pensioners, handicapped and unem- 
ployed people will be held at £1 in 
inner London for the seventh year 
running. But the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority has announced a 10 per 
cent increase in its standard class fee to 
£ 22 . 

Time-sharing 

All Inner London college posts up to 
principal lecturer will become eligi- 
ble for job-sharing this autumn, 
following the launch of a job-sharing 
Initiative by the Inner London 
Education Authority throughout Us 
schools and colleges. 


level should not be too narrowly 
based, particularly In scientific and 
engineering subjects, if students are to 
maintain a capacity to respond to the 
new technologies. 

“Many tutors In law departments, 
preferred academic subjects rather 
than law at A level which, if taken as a 
subject from 16 years of age, could 
lead to the unnecessarily constrictive 
prospect of some eight years of law 
study. 

"There was one school of thought 
that would discourage vocational sub- 
jects such as banking at first degree 
level, let alone at A level," it said. 
They were also concerned about the 
availability of suitably qualified 
teachers to take the newer technolo- 
gical subjects. 

The SCUE also expressed its 
unease regarding the maintenance of 
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Scotvec 
merger 
accelerated 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The Secretary of Stale for Scotland has 
shortcircuited negotiations of the mer- 
ger between the Scottish Technical 
Education and Business Education 
Councils by announcing the conditions 
under which they will merge. 

Mr George Younger obviously felt 
the two councils were moving too 
slowly towards the new merged Scot- 
tish Vocational Education Council, 
and has written to the chairman of the 
Scotec/Scotbec joint steering group 
saying he intends to appoint Scotvec s 
chairman, and increase his nominees 
on the council from two to four. 

Mr Younger is anxious for the 
merger to take place as soon as 
possible since Scotland is currently 
reforming the curriculum and assess- 
ment for 14 to 16-ycar-oIds, and intro- 
ducing a new modular system for post 
16 education and training. 

Scotvec will be responsible for the- 
new Scottish non-odvanced further 
education certificate, and Mr Younger 
says there will he consultation over a 
further merger between Scotvec and 
the Scottish Examination Board. 

However, Jie points out that since 
the SED is a statutory body, this would 
require legislation, and warns that this 
‘longer terra issue” should not delay 
the first merger. 

Mr Younger says in his letter that in 
talks with the joint steering group it 
had been agreed to aim at setting up 
Scotvec in August with Scatec and 
Scotbec being dissolved next April, 
but it remains to be seen whether this 
can be achieved.” The Scottish Secret- 
ary says he was concerned by the joint 
steering group’s proposals to Increase 
staff. 
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Polys fear clawback from enterprises 


by Owen Surridge 
Some polytechnics have been acting 
illegally in order ro make money from 


staff projects and consultancy work. 
But many fear that new arrangements 
proposed by the Government will lead 
to a loss of revenue and further legal 
obstacles. 

While they arc eager to take up the 
challenge offered in the government's 
plan to free them from current restric- 
tions on commercial ventures, it was 
clear from the tone at a meeting of 
polytechnic representatives held in 
London last week that many have 
strong reservations.* There are fears 
that local authorities may try to re- 
coup, albeit deviously, any money they 
may make, that losses could arise and 
cause unpredictable damage, that the 
commercial world would not take such 
ventures seriously and that there could 


the proposed legislation is unusually 
articulate. 

Some existing arrangements of 
doubtful legality are functioning effec- 


tively and without challenge and there 
is some reluctance among (hose re- 
sponsible to give up their freedom of 
action wit hour firm assurances that any 
new arrangements will allow them to 
continue without interference. It was 
equally clear that many polytechnics 
would welcome an opportunity to get 
round the legal restrictions which at 
present complicate and sometimes 
emasculate their ambitions to enter the 
innovative market place. 

In the end they decided that any 
government scheme should give 
polytechnics corporate status to allow 
them to sign contracts, to keep profits 
without fear of seeing them syphoned 
off by local authorities, that they must 
be free to make their own arrange- 
ments for paying staff and that they 
should be free to draw on the expertise 
of teachers without reference to their 
teaching commitments. Behind this is 
a realization that in the competitive 
market it is often necessary to make 
rapid decisions and to be free to 
respond to opportunities without con- 


stantly looking over their shoulders or 
gening caught up in un inflexible weh 
of local government procedures. 

Professor Gcnw Fowler, director of 
tile North East London Polytechnic, 
said that although the government 

a "sills were supposed to overcome 
difficulties there was a danger 
that locnl education authorities would 
pocket the proceeds by docking fund 
allocations. "We gel round this diffi- 
culty at NELP by acting with other 
authorities outside the law. We have 
set up our own limited com puny. 
Nelco. I will not pretend there arc no 
difficulties. Profits must not come back 
as money but as equipment, confer- 
ence fees, travel for research nnd so 
on. 

“In that way a locnl authority cannot 
recoup profits - but it still does not 
mean tlint it may not reduce pool 
allocations to reflect those.” If the 
government was serious about its in- 
tentions, he said, it needed to look at 
the political imperatives and come up 
with some sensible proposals. 
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UGC puts pressure on Welsh merger 
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were “consulting . 

In a reference to “science 
“innovation centres", Dr«m» 
although they were feshiwaO 
lived up to expectations. 
tenant who managed to fomtf 
with the academic histitutiotu t 1 
such arrangements to work* it# 


In a new letter, Sir Peter Swinnerton 
Dyer, chairman of the UGC, says that 
with regard to a total merger of the two 
institutions, this need not come about 
for another four or five years, until the 
new engineering building was ready 
for occupation. 

He also suggests that the presence of 
an independent chairman might be 
beneficial to resolve some of the 
differences which would doubtless 
arise during discussions. 

The merger last broke down last 
year mainly because UWIST felt it 
would be taken over by UC. and was 
also unhappy about UC’s financial 
state. The UC view is that the en- 
gineering merger could only come 
about by complete merger of the two 


job he 

were -^n “!L°- f W* science merged, there wouid be r 

more money for the subject. 

How Cardiff made the Chinese connexion 


institutions, and they want discussions 
to start immediately. 

They have told the UGC that their 
financial problems should not deter 
UWIST (in March UC were expecting 
a deficit for 1983/84 of more than 
£lm), that they have taken steps to 
rectify the situation and should bal- 
ance their books in three years’ time. 

An extraordinary meeting of the 
UWIST development committee re- 
ferring to the correspondence between 
the colleges, and the view that a 
merger on mutually acceptable terms 
would be welcome, made four recom- 
mendations to council. 

• Steps be taken to re-open merger 
discussions, subject to the acceptance 
of an independent chairman nomin- 


ated by Sir Peter Swinncrton-Dyer; 

• Before formal commitment to mer- 
ger, UCC should have implemented 
steps to rectify their present financial 
problems; 

v A principal-designate for the new 
integrated college should be appointed 
by a joint UC/UWIST selection com- 
mittee; 

• Consideration should be given to 
the similar appointment of senior 
administrative officers for the new 
college. 

A small committee has also been 
established between the two institu- 
tions to plot the merger of the en- 
gineering schools, to achieve a single 
strong base for engineering in Cardiff. 



by Ida Smith 

The Chinese Embassy has chosen University Col- 


Additional management urged 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Universities need additional manage- 
ment structures if they are to forge a 
better relationship with industry, Pro- 
fessor John Ashworth, vice chancellor 
of Salford University said. 

!n a recent lecture to the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, on “the uni- 
versity ns a business” Professor 
Ashworth said the traditional manage- 
ment structure of universities was 
quite mappropriatefor improving uni- 

It was a structure based on academic 
disciplines, whereas industry was con- 
cerned with immediate and pressing 
problems. B 


Job prospects improve 
for Oxbridge graduates 

by Paul Flnther 


Rather than attempt to change the 
traditional structure, which he de- 
fended, or make universities more like 
businesses, additional structures were 
necessary, and universities should ask 
for industry's help in trying to make a 
new structure effective. 

Salford had tried to do this in two 
ways. It had set up the Salford Uni- 
versity Industrial Centre Ltd for man- 

S . “customer-contractor” rela- 
ips. 

This was a company limited by 
guarantee whose profits were cove- 
nanted to the university. Legally, orga- 
nisationally and managerially it was 


quite independent of the university but 
80 per cent of the staffs consultancy 
earnings passed through it. Rather 


than “i. I '. mncr own resources, nor where w W to take part in tne exenange, pa 

t heu i3 versi t v adser llna tap int0 the outside world." I • city in China’s Fujian province, 

me university had set up a subsidiary. Professor Lain* Barden, dtaJ'. Academic links followed hard 


“each side must have mhmiW lege, Cardiff, to house the first China Study Centre in 
definite to say to the oift Britain. Staffed by Chinese academics, it will 

challenge is how to engineer 

tranships with academics." FevrfJ 
tional institutions had maoudf 
organize themselves to “ddhn tf 
goodies to commerce" he sad.ilf 
of them do not know the extend® 
own resources, nor where or kri 


Secondly, it had set up CAMPUS 

Sc ra ra to Promote lhe University 
°t Salford) to mannac its relationship 
with industry, decide research priori- 
ties and coordinate integrated chairs 

mdustry^ n< ^ ed ^ diversity and 

Professor Ashworth said it whs too 
early to judge their success but the rate 
of acquiring new contracts by SUIC 
had Increased tenfold, and staff re- 
search income had tripled. 




Fewer Oxford and Cambridge gradu- 
ates were out of work six months after 
graduation in 1983 than In the previous 
year, reflecting the fust clear upturn In 
tnc fortunes of graduates for several 
years. 

The latest annual reports from the 
appointments boards of the two uni- 
versities show that the number at 1 
Cambridge still seeking work at the 
end of December last year was 171 (7 
per cent) compared with 190 (8 per 
“» l ) Jhe previous year, while at 
Oxford the figure was 174 (6.3 per 
.cent) compared to 181 (6.4 percent) in 

; . ln general Oxbridge graduates con- 
tinue to be In high demand, with an 
unemployment rate expected again to 
be aboutbalf that of the national 
average. The national average in 1981/ 
82 was between 1 1 and 12 per cent. The . 
latest figures are expected In the next 
month. 


Boih appointments hoards however 
warn against undue optimism over the 
figures. Oxford says it was still “not an 
easy year" for graduates of any uni- 
versity, while Cambridge says there is 
no reason “to be sanguine about an 
unemployment level as high as this.” 
® U J R did note that the outlook for 
1984 gave cause for “qualified 
optimism. ” 

Oxford graduates appear to find 
jobs at least partly because they have 
a Wcd well to the new environment 
which Involves all graduates looking to 
a wider range of employers, applying 
later in the year, taking lower level 
positions and considering vocational 
training jicfore applying for jobs. 

Oxbridge graduates also seem to 
have responded well to the new tech- 
nological and financial boom. The 
number of Cambridge women for 
example- . entering commercial and 
computer consultancy work was up 4 
per cent on. last year, the number of 
men was the same. 
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hnmedlgte evil, of a government 
aetennuied to abolish council elec-' 

ttODSi 

It is a situation, rich' in Irony; and 
we excuses: of those of ns (myself 
ip eluded), who have had to do such 
an apparent volte face, have been 
imaginative. If not altogether con* 
vinchtg. Pressed to justify hb new- 
found affection for the Lords, one 
Labour council leader, of previous- 
<y Impeccable and carefully manl- 
Crtdg tiate,' cbMined. (hat,^ 


Academic studies have becn scep- 
U^to say the least, of the efficacy, 
“SS wteto spring major* 
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should have emdpdgl .the myths' 
about the work bf the Lords. But 
the myths remain. • ;■ 
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tost five years. Issues like school 
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much dearer about how it is re- 
placed. As Bernard Crick asserts In 

vL reCEn J JP lu,iph,et Socialist 
» Bd Time: “Even such a 
a "d donocraUc business as lhe 
British Labour Party’s plan to 
abolish an appointed and heredity 
ary House of Lords, needs balanc* 


Laing Barden, (frwifl 
Newcastle Polytechnic, lined iaal 
tions attempting liaison wTiho 
to adopt o hard commercial., 
to abandon do-gooding attiti 
to go for independence and: 
Tlint meant avoiding Natfhe i 
snid. “Their condiilons of seraur' 
the kiss of death," Effective 
management called for firm Hnhk[. 
tween coramercial and lechncba 
skills, along with a commitmui i[ 
marketing by a multi-discipliiuiytK| 
able to deliver on time. 

Oxford to divide 
second class 

Oxford University last week 
luiilier into line with the rest cm 
British university system cj; 
accepted n move to divide the skcu 1 
class lionours degree into an upp«*j 
lower division. J 

'Die liehdomndnl council actqt 
the resolution passed hycon^e^w 
"supporting in principle the dlviMC 
the second class in ail honour saw* 
into mi upper nnd lower divisioa . 

The resolution wns approved W«*l! 
ing u postal bnllot of Oxiord’i 
t linn 2, IKK) senior members last 
was passed by 944 votes to 474-* 
unexpectedly large majority. 

The decree - which cxdudrt^g 
second dnss in honour 
(part 1 examinations whlco “j rj 
contribute to the final degree)® 5 ^ 
the examination for the dep«*p 
Bachelor of Civil Uw - was 
May 3. It comes into effect on 
leaving the customary lSdaysp*** 1 
any objections to be raised, . 

Hie decree gives effect Wtbf | 
tion by provided for the sewoajp 
be divided from 1 October 

the legislative process oMtfjjjJ 
the heart of Parliament sreJJ 

role. The present procedJJ 
wholly without merit. ^ 
wholly In adequate for spoi^ 
important but technic^ qwjjj 
and the absence ot a frlfjJL 
timetabling can reduce nroc«ti?r 
to the level of force 


encourage social, academic and business contact 
between Wales and China. 

After the isolation of the cultural revolution China 
began looking to the West for technology and 
training. When civic links were opened up through 
twin-town projects, Cardiff was tne first British city 
to take part in the exchange, partnering Xiamen, a 
China’s Fujian province. 

Academic links followed hard on the heels of the 
civic association and in 1977 the first Chinese arrived 
at University College to learn English. They were 
training to become China’s interpreters at the United 
Nations. Since then 320 of their compatriots have 
learned English in Cardiff, including academics, 
doctors, diplomats and members of the Chinese 
Ballet Company. 

- At this stage the British were the tutors and the 
Chinese the students. But this role changed dramati- 
cally last month. Two Chinese academics arrived in 
Cardiff to work in the study centre, their salaries paid 
by the Chinese government. 


Professor Andrew Taylor of the university's 
education department said; "We knew they had so 
much to teach us. “So we were delighted when the 
embassy approached us about the centre." 

Hie present emphasis on language teaching will be 
expanded. As well as teaching English UC will run 
courses in Mandarin Chinese. Engaging business 
interest is essential to ensure the project’s success 
since the centre will be largely self-financing, and 
industrialists are expected to be attacked because of 
China’s huge potential as an export market. 

Teachers may also attend to gain an insight into 
Chinese culture. Teacher unemployment here could 
make China an attractive proposition: there are 
currently 400 vacancies for English teachers in 
Chinese universities, although overseas teachers are 
paid on Chinese rates. 

The Cardiff project will be a useful information 
centre for British citizens considering living and 
g in China. The Chinese will benefit from 
Western expertise channelled to where the 


working in China. The Chinese will 
:xpei 

need is greatest, while industrialists will be helped in 


having 


making useful contacts. The added advantage is that 
the centre's staff have first hand expenence of 
Chinese working practices. 


Although much of the centre's function will be 
practical, emphasis will also be placed on fostering 
academic links. Visiting Chinese lecturers have 
already been to Wales and the centre will strengthen 
thtse ties. 

Chinese students will be encouraged to come to 
Cardiff to read for higher degrees, and it is 
anticipated that joint research projects will develop 
between Cardiff and Xiamen University. Discus- 
sions are already undcT way about joint projects in 
metallurgy. 

The Chinese contribution to the centre will be the 

E revision of staff. Day-to-day runing will be left to 
fniversity College. Academics from Cardiff will 
form the organization committee, and the depart- 
ment of education will provide the necessary admi- 
nistrative help. 

“We’ll be inviting the local Chinese community to 
take part in the activity,” said ProfessorTaylor. who 
is the project director. “It'll give them a chance to 
experience their homeland's culture in Britain. We 
also hope that they'll join in the Mandarin language 
classes. It’s the only form of written Chinese - their 
Cantonese dialect hasn’t been recorded. If they want 
to read Chinese they must understand Mandarin.” 
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The autfiorlsLabour 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Natural Environment Research 
Council is stepping up its effort to sell 
research abroad, with Rgcnts in Brus- 
sels and Washington. The council 
hopes that full-time marketing In these 
two international centres will help 
make up the money it has been losing 
® commissions from British Govern- 
departments have fallen off. 

The NERC representative in Bnis- 
rffiK * Carolyn Dooley, a member 
nil" u research marketing group 

wnicb the council set up last year. The 
Brussels office, which should be open 
nT •ornmcT. will deal with the Euro- 
pean Commission. The commission 
aw extensive research interests in the 
cr °ss- border environmental 
problems which fall under the NERC, 
Qke and ram and flood studies. 

The NERC won over £700,000 from 
commission's research budget last 
B but believes there is scope to 
jjrease this considerably. The Brus- 
will also deal with the 
Rcme-bas$d Food and Agricultural 
who have just awarded 


for climatic 
research in 
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Rev Professor D. W. D. Shaw was serving not only the Lord when he 
inau^a^^inburgh University’s complex of eight new squash 
courto! Professor Shaw, was formerly Edinburgh s -f 8 ” tUvinlt ? 
and is now dean at St Andrews University. A formerScotfish squash 
taternational, he made the opening serve In the £3<to,000 complex; 


Union drops 
pornographic 
Him shows 

Glasgow University Union is no longer 
to screen the controversial “Freds - 
pornographic films interspersed with 
cartoons. 

The university court was considering 
imposing financial sanctions on the 
union in an effort to ban the films, but 
lost week students themselves voted 
against the weekly screenings. 

At a special general meeting, union 
members voted by 141 to 61 that the 
Freds should no longer bc shown, with 
46 abstentions. The Frads are so called 
after the producer of the “Tom nnd 
Jerry" cartoons, Fred Quimby. 

Mr Stephen Dunn, president of the 
Union, said the turnout to the special 
general meeting had been very poor. 
The films would not be shown again, 
since they had already been cancelled 
until the next union board meeting 
later this month which would ratify the 
general meeting’s decision. 

Recently, pickets of the Freds have 
been held and protestors have claimed 
that unnecessaty violence had been 
used ■ against them. The university 
icourt intervened following complaints 
that water and bleach had been thrown 
on picketers and that some had. been 
dragged over drawing pins. 

Mr James McCargoW, Glasgow’s 
registrar, said: "We were aware there 
was deep feeling among the student 
body about this and hoped they would 
solve the problem themselves.” 

Mr Paul Madill, president of the 
students representative council, said 
the Freds had always been very much a 
minority interest, and this had been 
proved by the outcome of the general 
meeting. . 


GLC accuses Government over training 

transforming the Labour market by 
stealth on behalf of employers in- 


The GijC’s Training Board attacked 
the Government yesterday for using 
the National Training Initiative as a 
means to restructure the labour mar- 
ket and impose' an industrial relations 
policy which benefits employe^. 

The board** qttaok comes In a policy, 
review paper being presented a 
conference 'in -Lonon or Training in 
Crisis" designed to give impetus to a 

coo WlnateoXpndonwidcstrategyfor 

training. 
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iterests,” the paper sayfc. 

It adds that one of the most striking 
examples of this strategy is to push 
dowd wage rates,, particularly for 
young people, and imply that this only 
a reflection of the deferred valuejrf the 
trainjhg trainees ar6 receiving. : - ■ 

“One of, the spin-offs (but to the 
Government crucial) 1 Of • • this ,s .. to 
devalue training an activity and so 
create a climate where people accept 

a iater !i 


the board says. 

The board argues that this devalua- 
tion of training is also helping the 
Government's push to centralise con- 
trol of training policy and overcome all 
dissent,, ‘ !■ 

ft points out that the effects of such 
policies are many but do not create 
. more jobs. " Training for Jobs was 
never a more cynical title to plate o;n a 
White Paper which reinforces the 
insidious ’ ” 
pep] 


The sell-out 
of the 
century 

Brltbh Telecom has announced the 
sale of the century. It seems there 
may be profit for everyone, even the 
workforce. Another Government 
sale is quietly being arranged behind 
the scenes at the Department of 
Education and Science which will 
also mean big money - In savings to 
the Treasury at lhe expense of the 
future needs of the nation. 

The DES Is In the business of 
selling higher education places, and 
Is at this moment beavering away to 
find some statistical Justification to 
bolster Us case. It Is taking rather 
longer and proving rather harder 
than was thought. Their revised 
figures on student demand in the 
1990s were promised by Easter but 
have not emerged. No new date for 
publication has been announced. 

Lack of new evidence In the face of 
universal criticism of existing figures 
has not, however, stopped ministers 
playing the Treasury's game. Peter 
Brooke, fast developing a reputation 
for getting his figures wrong, has 
deliberately chosen to Ignore the 
prestigious Royal Statistical Society 
which has bluntly told him that his 
department's figures on student de- 
mand are totally suspect. 

In last week’s THES he said; 
“Whatever the outcome of the cur- 
rent statistical analyses or of student 
behaviour, It looks as though we will 
In fact have smaller numbers coming 
in at least for the first half of the 
1990s". One would have thought he 
had learned a salutary lesson about 
giving such a hostage to fortune. 

There is a long history to this 
ministerial nostrum. In an exchange 
between the House of Commons 
Select Commute on Education and 
Sir Keith Joseph, neither he nor his 
senior officials could define what the 
Robbins principle was, although Sir 
Keith did venture to suggest It was 
vague. 

The Royal Statistical Society has 
said that "relative to 1980/81, far 
from being a decline there Is likely to 
be an Increase in the demand for 
higher education throughout the re- 
mainder of this century". The RSS 
conclusion Is based on a detailed 
examination of the DES projections 
of a fall of 20 per cent In demand, as 
well as the counter arguments posed 
by the Royal Society, Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals and 
now AUT. 

1 have no doubt the new DES ploy 
will be to question the Royal Statistic- 
al Society’s mcthodolgy. How 
weighty must . the evidence be to 
persuade them it Is they who must 
rethink? This numbers game could 
be an amusing sideline for all of us If 
It were not so dangerous, Plans ter 
higher education provision in the 
1990s are now being formulated, 
based on the DES projected fall hi 
demand. Hundreds of thousands of 
youngsters will be denied places,. 
Mature ; aspirants will compete 
hopelessly against an ever higher A 
level horizon. There will be a massive 
20 per cent shortfall in skilled gradu- 

This 1 will not be a sale, It wDl be p 
sell-out] a sell-out for those young- 
sters denied a {dace; a sell-out ter 
displaced professionals who must be 
retrained; and a sell-out for British 
Telecom and other expanding firm? 
like It when Britain discovers that it 
no longer has the skills, expertise apd 
flexibility to' compete. in the wokld 
technology market, DES officials and 
ministers will have a great , dead to 
answer ter. By then tragically, it will 
be too late. 


Diana Warwick 
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overseas news 


Jaruzelski woos academics 


General Wojciech Jaruzelski has 
altered the Polish Academy of Scien- 
ces a stick-and-carrot package for 
cooperation with the Communist Party 
and government authorities. 

Addressing an evc-of-May-Day 
meeting at the academy he called for 
greater political commitment on the 
part of scholars, including a new 
approach to the teaching of history, 
law and economics, in order to over- 
come prevailing “myths divorced from 
reality and historical truth". 

But lie also promised increased 
spending on research from 1986 on- 
wards, increased academic cooperation 
with the West and a chance for leading 
scholars in the humanities, social and 
exact sciences to serve as “tutors" ro 
the government. They would provide 
“information, prognoses and propos- 
als" and also give reguiar lectures to 
the political and state leadership. 

In his capacity as party leader, 
Jaruzelski has little cause to be pleased 
with the academy, which last Decem- 
ber declined to elect the Party-backed 
candidate. Dr Leonard Sosnowskl, ns 
its new president. As prime min faster, 
however, he needs the help of the 


scholars, particularly in the social and 
technical sciences, in putting through 
his programme of economic reforms. 

The academy, he flattered them, 
had a major role to nlay in helping the 
nnicnt to “make corrections" to 


government 
the 
gat 

lars, moreover, were expected, he 
said, to help form the people’s mental- 


reform on the basis of experience 
gathered in implementing it. Tne scho- 
lars, moreover, were expected, he 


Animal 
protests 
bite hard 

from Charlotte Bei 


ity to face the new technological age. 

Although General Jaruzelski’s gov- 
ernment races a general election in 
June, the chances of his not being 
returned to power are negligible. The 
main threat ne faces is a low turnout, a 
form of protest which the authorities 
publically dismiss as wishful thinking 
on the part of “subversive centres 
abroad". But this is believed to have 
been a major factor in their derision to 
postpone the elections from March 
until June. 

Nevertheless, Jaruzelski’s speech 
had something of the air of a Western- 
style election manifesto. In addition to 
the promise of increased spending on 
science and learning, including res- 
toration of subscriptions to foreign 
journals, he clearly made an effort to 


allay fears in the academy about 
forthcoming legislation that will revise 
the academy statures and defining the 
role of science and research in the 
Polish economy. 

Analysis of the general's reassur- 
ances reveals little definite commit- 
ment. He sympathized with the 
academy's “understandable” focus on 
fundamental research for which it 
receives modest block funding. But he 
went on to note that basic sciences 
were foundations for building practical 
solutions, and suggested, as before, 
that it was the research projects which 
the government saw as related to the 
direct needs of the economy which 
would enjoy priority status. 

He sympathized again with the scho 
lars oyer recent cutbacks in research 
spending. But while promising them 
“tangible increases" during the 1986- 
1990 five year plan, he took the 
academicians to task for falling to use 
effectively the limited money and 
equipment which they have. “The 
discipline of the research process 
leaves much to be desired.” he 
warned. 


syers 
PALO ALTO 
Controversy over its animal facilities is 
threatening a $40m annexe to the 
University of California at Berkeley’s 
life sciences building. The United 
gates Department of Agriculture has 
filed a 2512,000 complaint against the 
university alleging violations of the 
. Animal welfare Act. 

There are 22 animal laboratories at 
Berkeley serving more than a dozen 
different departments. Last year a 
failure in temperature controls wiped 
out hundreds of rats and 5.000 fish; In 
February 1983 Berkeley was denied 
accreditation of its laboratory animal 
facilities by the American Association 
for the Accreditation of Laboratory 
Animal Care. 

Funding for the annexe to the life 
scienws building where a third of the 
schools 55,000 laboratory animals 
would be housed is contingent on the 
laboratories receiving accreditation. 
Pressure from animal rights groups 
prompted the requirement that accre- 
flltaUon was necessary before the new 
building could be funded. 

“Wewereconcerned that there were 
all kinds of allegations being made by 
people that the animals were exposed 
to; sloppy surgery with dirty instru- 
ments under poor conditions,” ex- 
plained Dai; Wall', a consultant to the 
state finance committee. 

Committee hearing in the -state 
legislature are under way and will 

i kte'of the $40m annexe. 

UL officials say they are taldng the 
«eps to eliminate the prob- 
lem. We have not had sufficient 
personnel to monitor' and supervise 
animal care in our widely dispersed 
and uniquely specialized research un- 


cause uritest 

or who create 
spreading rumours that 
university admissions fae to be cut face 
.f$L sion and PPWlhlo arrest and trial . 
under new emergency measures. Par- 
ents and guardians have been wamfcd 
OgAmra ’1>par Ibejr fuU reapqn- 

■ Unrest has been growing for some 
pine among this years batch of school- 

atiunation on which university entr- 
ance depends. There art widespread 
rumours that this year 5 per cent of 
candidates will be allowed to pass.' 

Simultaneously with the new mea- 
girts, .minister of education Abdelhak 
A , « e ?' a P television fa 
tryto defiifce the situation. The govern- 
ment, therefore, would have no obiec- 
iifon, to sn'SCt per; cent passrpte. ~ . 



Pressure from arttmal rights groups has prompted action 


Inhumane and unacceptable. 

The university has hired Dr Alfred 
u. Edwards a verterinarian who will 
sc™ Bf special assistant to tho chan- 
Mltor. His main task will be to central- 
ire the management of laboratory 
animal care. 3 

n ^!„ a / IVBl un ! ve J%* Stanford, plans 

»“SXT“" nd " ,,L 

Dr Rex Jamison, Stanford professor 
oE that both Stanford 

and UC Berkeley are concerned about 



. m v--:- prohibit u.c usd 

of pound hnlmals for research. Larry 
Horton associate vice president for 



its,” Berkeley chancellor IRA Hcy- 
man said. 3 

Anima 1 rights spokesman EIllou 
Katz says UC does not deserve the 
annKe. Katz, a verterinarian and 
d rector 0 f Californians for Responsi- 
ble Research, adds that the adminis- 
tration has ignored his pleading for 
better conditions for animal research 
since j 967. 

P°| n * s DUt that the university 
would rather hide its animal laboratory 
RSW than correct them. He cites 
♦T- ! I " lin 8 ? crew to clean the fadli- 

ES fcbS?. AAALAC 

The accreditation inspectors found 
considerable dust and dirt wltbfn the 
animal facilities. Their reports noted a 
lack of long or short term planning for 
the laboratories and inadequate veter- 
inary cue. The killing of rats by 


Heat is on to save college 

iTrJdoS: I. worttTi 

JWfijMblack Institution whire ft£S- 9 °^ tkna - to P?° Wen “ 

djd troubtes aaw wrohnCnfaW 
to 700 Within ri decade. 

' b ^ nation’s oldest 

and Aunt revered black universities. 

Last autumn It had Its heat turned off 
IWMq .of unpaid bills and after 

.options, hot also . to use It as a . ease 


Universities rule out 

positive discriminate 

r /■» cr i . , . , '*lli 

tutor positions, only 2 Ktan ! 
professors. 


overseas news 


Sweden in bid for space university 

from Donald Fields 
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from Geoff Mnslen 

MELBOURNE 

The all-mole Australian Vice ('linnccl- 
lors Committee has released a policy 
paper on women in universities which 
expresses opposition to the idea of 
giving preference to them in senior 
academic appointments. 

According to the vice chancellors, 
university appointments should con- 
tinue to be made on the basis of merit, 
although their paper says efforts 
should be made to eliminate practices 
which disadvantage women in selec- 
tion and promotion. 

The generally conservative line 
taken in the policy paper was attacked 
by some education groups. A spokes- 
woman said female academics were 
very disappointed with the vice chan- 
cellors’ comments. “We do not think 
that the issue is just a matter of sitting 
back and waiting for women to catch 
up in the academic stakes as the 
vice-chancellors suggest," she said. 
The policy paper overlooked the fact 
that ‘ merit’ was a highly political, very 
elusive and very subjective concept 
and one which sometimes tended to 
work against women. 

In their paper, the vice chancellors 
state that Australian universities arc 
firmly committed to the principle of 
non-discrimination. Universities, con- 
sistent with this principle, believed in 
providing euual employment opportu- 
nities for both women and men, 
"thereby drawing on the overall pool 
of intellectual talent which exists in 
Australian society", the paper slates 
But the paper then details the prop- 
ortion of men and women. Only 1 7 per 
cent of women are employed in 
teaching and research positions in 
Australian universities and the imba- 
lance is far greater at the senior than at 
the junior level. While women make 
up43 per cent of academies holding 


HELSINKI 

Municipal officials at Kiruna northern 
m i — nn iiin ti r that their Arc- 


SvK are optimistic that their Arc- 

ulmost essential to beSfe bVJ 

nnndrm.. 1 . .. F.uroDC ^ nfS 


could ‘fonn the site for 

5=-ji*C5?i§. IS * 


first space university, jointly 
states. “In 1982/83 Sn ^ ^ a<x0 by pubHc SeC ‘° r a ° d 
per cent of SSS ^cStTxperu in Stockholm 

oVhnrh"i n r C | S degrc ? ■Wpsi ire cautious about the scheme, for 
of bachelors degreeibuiaibcS Mm allocations have yet been 
1 ion proceeding to higher d«S earmarked in the higher education and 
,n ear,ier l^ars, fo&J JJsearch budgets. But a recent visit by 
now even fewer women appfosh ng fHES to Kiruna, which is located 
ninny academic positions/ ) 250 miles northwest of Sweden’s 
On the issue of appoimnwi northernmost university at Umea, 
merit, the vice chancellon ufc'ihowed an impressive degree of 
every vacancy should be defo# academic research work already taking 
advertised in terms that do not cr*' place there under the aegis of the 
covert or inadvertent’dismnffi rocket-Grina Esrange and the Kiruna 
selection and appointment \ Geophysical Institute. 

vacancies, ,hc SSSSBi » 

eluding (he Bntish Skylark 7, are 
launched to altitudes reaching 500 
kilometres. Since 1966 researchers 
from all over the world have been 
Involved in the firing of 284 such 
mlsdles. Between 50 and 60 of them 
have been Swedish but the two super- 
powers, six other countries and the 
European Space Agency also act as 
clients. 


For the layman, it is surprising to 
stumble on all this activity - partly 
because, at 68 degrees north, it is so 
remote from the main concentrations 
of scientists, partly because it forms 
such a marked contrast with the reces- 
sion-haunted pursuit of iron-mining 
upon which Kiruna was built. But the 
environment is ideal. 

The Esrange is especially proud of 
its facilities, dating from 1978, for 
remote-sensing satellite 


steps to reduce the imSSatcn - 
fine. To this end it is working wSi ' 

Federation of Australian Owe 
S taff Associations to prorii 
national guideline on equal oppr. 
ties for employment. 

But a spokeswoman fbrtheFAC ; r „. 

said the association would fort - powers, six other countries and the 
universities taking more active^ 
attract women. Often women ^ 


push themselves forward to iW 
positions nnd they should beffifc 
aged to do so. She said womeossd •' 
the tutor and senior tutor Icvtk* 
often extremely well-qualified bdi r 
cause of high teaching loads Aql 
been unable to publish mudi. 

The patronage system of Bfft 
incuts under which position si' 
junior or temporary level wtttf. 
without being advertised was oaf*V 
everybody. Women did not tat 
same chance as men to mBke 
(ion through the pub, the 
playing sport, she said. 


data, applied ingeniously for the map- 
ping and monitoring of the world’s 
natural resources. Visitors are invited 
to gather round screens and watch the 
view discerned by satellites orbiting 
the earth. Kiruna also renders assist- 
ance to several countries, including 
Britain, in a maritime surveillance 
system useful in coastguard work. 

The Swedish Space Corporation, 
injecting £26m a year into the 
Esrange's running costs, is also 
shouldering the main responsibility for 
a telecommunications satellite, Telc- 
X, which is also backed by Norway and 
Finland. To be launched in 1986, 
Tele-X will relay radio and TV prog- 
' rammes originating in each of these 
countries throughout the entire re- 
gion. But it marks a comedown from 
more ambitious all-Nordic satellite 
schemes, partly because of Denmark's 
withdrawal, and some influential cri- 
tics believe all-Nordic programme pro- 
duction would be a more fruitful 


pursuit than all-Nordic dissemination. 

Evidence or what intcr-Nordic sci- 
entific collaboration can achieve in a 

P articular field of research is presented 
y the Kiruna Geophysical Institute 
(KGI), which is interlocked with a 
transmitter at Tromso (Norway) and 
UHF reception facilities at Sadnnkyla 
(Finland). Experts at three other cen- 
tres in Sweden itself are also involved. 

“Our concern is the magnetosphere, 
Us impact on our understanding of the 
universe, and the role of human beings 
within it," said Professor Bengt Hult- 
qvist, the KGI’s director. “Fifteen 
years is a typical lifespan for a research 
project using satellites, so there arc 
different people at the start nnd the 
end, and considerable changes in uni- 
versity back-up staff." 

The accent on space plasma physics 
at the KGI has been on experiments 
and observations, but a small theore- 
tical research group also exists among 
the 50 on-site personnel. Optical in- 
struments and spectrometers (borne 
by sounding rockets and satellites) are 
used to probe the interaction of hot 
magnetospheric plasma with the 
earth’s upper atmosphere. 

According to a KGI handout, im- 
portant advances have been made in 
the last decade though many factors 
are still not understood: “Our results 
have confirmed the importance of a 
magnetic-field-aligned electric field 
. . . (and) that the accelerated elec- 


trons in arcs have much lower temper- 
ature and frequently higher density 
than arc found in the plasma sheet, 
indicating the magnetospheric bound- 
ary layers as source." 

The significance of the KGI, which 
was propelled into existence by the 
Swedish Academy of Sciences as the 
first Soviet sputnik was prepared for its 
epoch-making launch in 1957, extends 
far beyond Scandinavia. Global pro- 
jects in which it has immersed itself 
include ihe international magneto- 
spheric study, with the forthcoming 
middle atmosphere programme likely 
to play a similar role. Among foreign 
universities with which it is connected 
is Leicester. 

Professor Hultqvist is optimistic ab- 
out the “pearls” emerging from basic 
research, even on a modest budget 
mocked by the escalating costs incur- 
red on the principal space projects, 
and mildly optimistic about the multi- 
plier effect on employment if an elec- 
tronics group grasps tne Kiruna nettle. 
“Our future is assured,” he reflected. 
“This is the era of space research, or 
technical breakthroughs that grant us 
the opportunity to move into new 
areas/ 

The words may not, as yet, match 
the grand vision of a space university - 
but as Kiruna mounts efforts to en- 
counter Halley’s comet two years 
hence northerly climes are proving 
their advantages. 


Israelis 
hold Arab 
lecturer 

from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
An Arab lecturer from Haifa Universi- 
ty was arrested by the security forces 
for 24 hours, apparently because of a 
lecture he had given on the education 
system of Israel’s Arab minority. 

Dr Sami Mari, of the university’s 
school of education, was released ny 


only after the forceful 
intervention of fcnesset member Shu- 


ttle 
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Senator bids to introduce 
loans for health studies 


from E. Patrick McQunid 

CAMBRIDGE 

Legislation has been introduced in the 
United States senate that would pro- 
vide loans and other fcdcrully-suhsi- 
dired aid for students in allied hcnlth 
fields. 

CurrenUy only future doctors muy 
apply to the programme called healtn 
education assistance loons. An esti- 
mated 19,000 students were enrolled in 
post-baccalaureate allied health prog- 
rammes during the 1979/80 academic 
year, according to the National Advis- 
oty Council on Health Professions 
Education, 

The bill was introduced by Senator 
Onto Hatch, a Republican from Utah 
who chairs the labour and human re- 
sourres committee. Meanwhile the 
health subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, which has not yet 
introduced any of Its own legislation,, 
heard testimony from the Reagan 
ivemment and private lobb 
icking a proposal to merge i„ 
than 30 separate health staffin 
rammes into one agency for 
professions education. 

Ponding proposed by Mr Hatch to 

iXte ai H W Ac e? 

isting health professions budget would 
bemore than Jl34m which is about 
$60m more than President Reagan has 
requested in his own fiscal package 
^rog^rionofthe amed health fields 

shmifir2ft tch » considered 

HSfia? 1 ' ■“! LfPonsora, because the 
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To date, federal Initiatives 00 1» 
of the allied health professioa^ 
been scarce. It is alarming that sn4 
important segment of the utirt 
health care workforce virtual *| 
been ignored by Congress’' 

While the Congress 

allocations totalling $198-40, wt r- « . ■ _ 
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disadvantaged a,-— - . , 

his advocates suggest. “ u 1 competition, research minis- 
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‘Anti-radical’ 

group 

formed 

from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 
A new conservative student union bas 
been launched this week by conserva- 
tive groups at three English-medium 
liberal universities. 

The stated aim of the National 
Students Federation Is to "oppose the 
authoritarian domination of South 
African campuses by radicals”. 

The union comprises some 700 
students drawn from the Students 
Moderate Alliance based on the cam- 
pus of tho University of the Wit- 
watersrandi the Moderate Students 
Movement nt the University of Cape 
Town and the Students Action Front 
which was formed by conservatives 
at the University of Natal. 

All three universities are affiliated 
to the National Unton of South 
African Students which has tradi- 
tionally articulated the liberal views 
of English-speaking South African 
studenls. 

Although the new federation’s presi- 
dent, Mr Russel Crystal of the SMA 
has claimed the union Is apolitical 
and “definitely not right-wing" he 
sees the union operating In opposition 
to NUSAS. Other aims of the NSF are 
to promote patriotism, support the 
free market system in South Africa, 
oppose the forces of international 


Teaching loads increase ‘has 
meant decline in quality 9 


from Mark Gerson 

TORONTO 

Quebec's Council of Colleges has 
echoed community college faculty re- 
quests from a dozen college boards 10 
have planned increases in teaching 
loads suspended. 

The council advises education minis- 
ter Yves Bdrudd on community college 
policy. 

The increase in faculty work loads, 
scheduled for September, is part of a 
three year contract imposed on college 
teachers by the provincial government 
last year following a bluer labour 
dispute. The contract calls for teaching 
loads to be increased through an 
annual reduction in teaching staff. 

According to teachers, the 7 percent 
increase in tneir work load in 1983/84 
has already led to a deterioration in 
the qualityof education at the public 
colleges. Tile 3.5 per cent increase 


planned for the fall will only make 
things worse, Lhey said. 

Motivated by Bimilnr concerns, the 
Council of Colleges has insisted that a 
thorough study of teaching loads be 
undertaken before any further in- 
creases are implemented. “Many of 
the conditions necessary forequality in 
education are in peril/’ council presi- 
ded! Joanne Blackburn said, in a tele- 
gram to Bdrudd. 

Faculty have blamed higher college 
drop out rates directly on the work 
loan provisions of their contracts. 
Higher student teacher ratios have 
been particularly hard on students in 
difficulty, they said, because teachers 
are faced with larger classes and have 
less lime for Individual student prob- 
lems. 

The education minister has already 
agreed to renegotiate the working 
conditions of public school teachers. 
But he has yet to reply to the requests 
from the college level groups. 


police only 

vention of ki 

lamit Aloni, who heads the citizens 
rights movement (an affiliate of the 
main Labour Opposition party). 

Mari’s was the first arrest of a 
university teacher in Israel within 
memory. Mari was not very responsive 
to questions on his arrest by reporters. 
He said he felt "very ambivalent" 
about the matter and might have more 
to say later. 

He said he was questioned for much 
of the 24-hour detention period, most- 
ly about his educational work, and his 
research into Palestinian cultural his- 
tory. 

A week before his detention, Dr 
Mari attended a meeting of the Jcwish- 
Arab Peace Council in Kibbutz She- 
fayim. During the meeting, which 
focused on educational subjects, he 
told the participants that Israeli educa- 
tion was essentially Jewish and the 
curiculum in the Arab minority schools 
was based on “what’s good for the 
Jews”. Mr Aloni linked Mari’s arrest 
to this statement, which was quoted in 
the press. 

Israel's 600,000-strong Arab minor- 
ity, who mostly live separately from 
the Jewish majority in their own 
villages and towns, has a separate 
education system. The language of 
instruction in the Arab minority 
schools is Arabic, and the pupils are 
taught Arab liistory and culture as well 
as Jewish and Israeli history and 
culture, with an emphasis, in terms of 
teaching hours, on (he latter. 

While in detention, Mari was also 
interrogated about who he met during 
trips abroad. (Israeli law forbids 
Israelis - Arabs or Jews - from contacts 
with representatives of hostile states or 
organizations, such as the Palestine 
Uoeration Organization.) 

Knesset member Aloni said that the 
authorities* interest in Israelis' con- 
tacts abroad is legitimate, but they 
should not arrest those they wish to 
question, and after midnight. They 
could simply invite them in to answer 
questions, ir there were suspicions. 


and oppose the use of 
violence to achieve political ends. 

Response by NUSAS to the forma- 
tlon of the new union Is tinged with 
deep suspicion. NUSAS president 
Kate Phillips pointed to links be- 
tween the conservative student orga- 
nizations and the national party and 
the security police as something stu- 
dents should be wary of. 

It has alto been mooted' that the 
formation of Ihe federation Is the 
start of a concerted campaign to 

S ressure universities to disaffiliate 
om NUSAS and weaken the student 
body’s foundations. 

# Lebowa, one of South Africa’s 
Impoverished Mack homelands has 
announced plans for a RP® new 
medical school and hospital. 

Building ta scheduled to start in 
July And tne centre ta due to be sited 
two kilometres from Ihe Mads uni- 
versity of tire north. If the tiniverdty 
fa unable to find suffldenl qualified 
medical staff locally, It will recruit 
overseas tutors. ‘ \ t , .• 


Henry YIII’s first 
marriage certificate 

If it were on Goatskin Parchment Archival Paper, it 
would just be coming to the end of its guaranteed life. 
Which is more than can he said about the marriage. 
Goatskin Parchment Paper has a guaranteed life of 
over 500 years. 

For certificates, legal documents, deeds 
and other archival material. Send for sample 
certificate now or ask your printer for details. Jj 

Goatskin Parchment.The Survivor. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 

Paul Flather looks back over 700 years of religion and rhetoric at Peterhouse College 

Thanks 
to the 
Romans... 


Cambridge owes its origin lo a 
decision by the Romans to select the 
site as a suitable crossing point over 
the River Cam for the Via Devana, 
which ran from the main garrison at 
Colchester to the main north-south 
route at Godmanchester. 

They built a sound fortress and 
when they left, the town continued to 
develop. Squabbles between the Brit- 
fsh-Romans and new Anglo-Saxon 
arrivals led to a demise, until a 
recovery in the ninth century. Then 
from the twelfth century religious 
orders started to assemble In Cam- 
bridge. The town prospered, helped 
both by a charter given by King John 
I in 1211 establishing an annual fair 
In the dty which rivalled any in 
Europe and by its important position 
within the Fenland waterways sys- 
tems. 

Around this time a band of 
teachers and students, apparently 
drivenout of Oxford by riots in which 
three of their number had been 
executed for Just living In the same 
house as a murderer, arrived In 
Cambridge. They found the atmos- 
phere conducive and stayed. The 
word spread and other scholars ar- 
rived in the dty. 

By 1226 there is the first recorded 
mention of a university chancellor 
charged “with guarding the Interests 
of the students*'. Education of the 
day was dominated by monasteries 
and cathedral schools. But Intellec- 
tual scholarship was being awakened ■ 
by the formal debates much favoured | 
by (he church when two opposing | 
views would be put up lu a dispute to i 

be judged “by reason”. 1 
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rcicrnouse was lounoca 700 years ago, the first 
Cambridge college, with an endowment from Hugo 
de BaUham, Bishop of Ely, as a corporation of 
studious scholars who should in everything live 
together as students in the University of Cam- 
bridge . Cambridge's youngest colleges are lust 
seven years old. J 

Peterhouse remains today a hiehlv distinct cnllooo 


“following The rff of the , IQ l,v ? wi,h a "T hcr of «■«■. deluding Cwfn, at. 
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Parts of this hall still siin/iv^th^ l< i build , 0 r 3 - ' ,he lb40s and lbc chapel was stripped of raujc 

present character comcs rtnm W .SS? of ‘, ls Lnudinn ornaments. Many of the Sows rcSt 

aj5ssmM*Sif£S: ^» r,hcR “ ,oLi ”- b “^ i 

® urn ^ OIies * and Ford Madox Brown. In the next 2(H) years college fellows weret 

bishop ^*1344 and the y y th £ ^ cn ,ransicnl ’ with leaching more to the fore 

their mafa task the JnHu n l i 4 f ? . °^ s had .°* rcsc arch in line ns in most Cambridge colleges.il 

ate i Sd Underaradu- last UK) years since the day’s of Lord Kelffu 

Sw? JrounS P thi »S£p nf n, SS, 01 th „ e n “P W. Word, the two traditions of engineeriag 
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h - U was agr ? at thc fac! ,l,nt niany tlons arc batcheiom Irtiq 
“ft? n °«nsh even luring college. All this must change now women m 

“ormSSs HhrnS^F Pearae also W* his arrive, the first female research student this Octt 
nnS?v?h! rl? ? f 1,C u ,Iy annot f ,ed wnk *- sup- too first undergraduates next year. 

IO h V he “" wrtMe « ^ snwlhwS of the community can of a 
The Mb? o SS h i the . CO,,Cg e- , breed friction. 'Hie arrival of Lord fiacre, Profs 

1 3W Is oneofth J coJ^dc i™ ''r? n ! ,un bcfc * rc , Hu S h Trevor-Roper, head-hunted from Or 

of books is shown in i^ c . f m l H,r |*™ : e beemtse of his reputation as a traditionalist as 
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what is undoubtedly nl m !° a 0 cgc , ^ ns ”P, t:ni:d of mathematics studies, was suspended bythe® 

Rambridre ™ hhrnry following u highly critical letter from CM »} 

In tire former mE,! S ri„? 3n 7 c A clc , hra,i P ns . ^cre. He was reinstated liut lost 20 years 

which had been lea ' ass,ca ' Archaeology It still retains many of the vcsliecs of past days, 

W Pc terh ouse ’s d eefsion not lrf ty ' , . , s,aff ^gnrded very much ns college servant!, 

lease In 1087 Pn „. nr i ° ^ encw the university s common wearing of academic dress, the chanty 

KocoE at ‘i rac ’ bul breakfasts, the thriving alumni societies, itej 
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appeal was launched P fnr S fh2 ei iih lbrary - _ A ^2-5m man, probably quite eccentric and old fajtf 

feChbs S endowIniSf. “J^* fivc U ew used to be found at Peterhouse. I really doaltoj 

graduate raoS SSs -u- new under - bean now last,” was how one old Petreansuffi^ 

graauate rooms in the vacated building. thc winds of ’ ha b , owi in the college. 





It wna at this lime that the Bishop 
of Ely founded Peterhouse for scho- 
law to study theology. Gradually (he 
university grew, and Mlchaelhouse 
was rounded In 1324 (later to be- 
^braerged info Trinity), then Clare 
to 1326, Pembroke In 1347 and so on. 

Tlie town, however, remained puz- 
zled by the growth or the Infant 
university and (here was much fric- 
tion. Many early records were des- 
troyed In attacks on colleges by town 
members. Many scholars had to Uve 
hi squalid houses until benefactions 
allowed them to seek the greater 
security of college societies. Gradual- 
ly students also began to acquire 
jjreater -protection rights under the 

The first Peterhouse statutes, re- 
prfnted to an absorbing new anfholo^ 
gy of university life, Aow Just how 
much care scholars had to Cake. They 
were forbidden “to pass the night out 
of our aforesaid college or to wander 
about at undue hours”. They had to 
•conduct themselves -honourably* — 

umu .the community a htozer cup 
» nd Should be 
,®®bnd to devote themselves to the 
stady of aria, Aristotle, canon law, or 
thwdoaF** and on two days of the 
week the scholars “shall dispute 
together in the aUoted rime” and 
“none shall dispute with impetuosity 
and clamour, but to a civil And honest 
manner”. Women were of course 
seen as a threat. Laundry for Ute 
‘laundresses” bad to be taken by a 
trusted college servant, while If scho- 
lars “wanted their beads washed hr 
their beards shaved”, then- Is 
better certainly that all tips? matters 
be performed by males than by (he 
coming of women” which could cause 
a “scandal of the whole house”. : ; 


standing on a prime siteonfrem 'foil ££*!£* ?* ? ? clc X\ Cbur?h IO 

to the FTtzwiJIiani Museum, with rts back to the River |? e . flf Oxford scholars o 
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conservative thinking. P y Edward Burne-Jones, and Ford Madox Brown. 

Among its roll of members it numbers John w , 1 B= s . tatul es were given by tfa* thcr 
Whitgifl, Archbishop of Canterbury- 111 the 5 raets SSf W the maste ran f 14 Allows had u? 

Thomas Campion and Thomas Gray^ thoue^rtie ‘ b ®‘ r , P ain J ask the study of theology. Undereradu- 

latter left for Pembroke becaui oftfe SSS ml 31 .'S ead of the ^enth 

bullying of his contemporaries; Charles Babinge rcalll JSraht pJ5S S f Dr Andrcw Pcar,ie - the 
inventor of the first ifrechaniral comnuter lirri peterbou « master. 

Kelvin, who installed the first electric {iaht bulb in rhnral^r * S 10 £ ave b ®j n 0 sb ghtly unsuvoury 
the college hall 100 years ago? and the 8 ] historians SSTSS C 5 a H ge sideara,her more rapidly 

Harold Temperley and Herbert Butterfield, who scliolaT Sj? dacent * B JS r h ? was a great 
both became masters; Sir Frank Whittle inventor of *1® u£, began l 2 flour,s h even luring 

the jet engine and Sir Christopher Cockerell m, la ^* -™ br ®w. Peame also left his 

inventor of the hovercrafi P rfi ’ enormous library of heavily annotated works, sun- 

Petcrhouse is (he smallest undergraduate colleec uc 1 n 1 mbassad * , £ tn he the “worthiest 

admitting just 70 students a year in aTSib£Ss“S The bUrfe n S‘ nd „ thc , colfc S“- 

claim two very strong academic traditions J in science ntm .? as dc ,nsuln ' wnlten before 

and engineering, a#d in histonuSS wS Te ““csclrcasurcs. Thc imjHirlnnce 

cofiege appears to have developed an IncreSiuSv “ft i *5 a ,fl 80 s,a i u,c which slated Mint 

nctive role In current public life, Si rough for oxamfle in tKhSj ,hn! n ? whiLh is chained 

the pages of The Spectator, and a clutch of New Rleht Ih? in ™ m° vedwithoul thc consent of 

academics. • men or new KigM the master and the fellows”. The college has opened 

To mark its anniversary the college has held a RamhSHa« btCdy t ! 1C PP CSt undcr g r » dl| atc library 
reception for aU members, to bo follovred next month 5 fSSr M PBrt ° f 'r cclchrntions. 

Archaeology 


“ an , i . aau 8 ural “ncerl in the auditorium 
SnJiiV/w, ncw hh™ 1 ? 00 ™? 16 *. which itself Is to be 
opened this summer by the Bishop of Ely, still the 


ffige Vbta?"” lhe Blsh0p of E,y ‘ stil1 the 

_ A ® E °S® r i r L ^ att - a medieval historian, who also, 
acts as college historian explains, the precise origins 
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There Is a scene in David Edgar's 
recent play May Days when a group of 
Cambridge dons, backed by some 
peers ana journalists, meet to convince 
the key figure of the play of the 
Importance of reestablishing the domi- 
nance of right-wing ideology in the 
country. The year is about 1977, the 
uiterence that conspiracy paved the 
way for rise of the so -called New 


In the media there is George Gale 
of the Daffy Express columnist of the’ 

EJS™", e T r °f The Spectator, 
Peregrine Worsthome, associate edl- 


An anthology of University Life by 
Lawrence and Helen Fowler, £12.95, 


published 


Press, Cambridge Seven Hundred by 
David Poole, Poole publishers £6.96. 
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: commentators who have 
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ids washed hr John Vincent, radical author on Victo- 

*, then- *3t . Is rian England, a follow in lOe^.nqw 
Idlest matters RS*S 5 SlA : B S& n - hi W- * 
ar than by the and ^umnU| m The Stih 

eh could cause 22 H dai 5 8 more than 10 million 

f ygmeH'. a proliflc polemidst for the 
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tor of the Sunday Telegraph, whose 

to i* F ssent ' al reading 
forright-thinkfng Tories; Colin Welch 
foimer deputy editor of the Daily 
Telegraph, ralumnisl in The Spectator 
and Dally Mail. AH went to Peter- 
house as undereraduates others like 

T *S n » k 

college , itself, there 'are a 


around collectivist and Marxist philo- 
sophies were being embraced The 
roots are worth exploring. 

It has certainly emerged from thc 
s‘rang tradition in his- 
tory which probably started with lhe 
arrivai of A. W. Ward as a classics 

JSSSS! 855 * , 2 ‘ cr *? becom e master 


Watkin, a fellow since 197C 
lecturer in art history in lhe un* 
in his provocative book 
Architecture (Clarendon rres 
ford, 1977) pays » * 

field's idea. He sets out to***? 
imaginative genius of the i 
architect over and above lb* J 


nf i; . ! 1 7 ‘V oecome master architect over ana sdotc 

8 ’ 8 fo H ader of lhe British claims made by architects 6« 

- u... «. truthful. 1 


kbtwn, Maurice Cowl&g, reader in 


to *S . T ,S l A. From ,ac late 1930s 
fui Ii oi r y , ^ 960s, Herbert Butter- 
field, Brian Wormauld, Dorn David 
Knowjes, and Sir Denis Brogan were 

dL?wJh feUow ?' Bu “erfre1d being 
c )wrly the most influential. 8 
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mysterious, and 
the proper subject of IJjJJ. 
the collectivist urges ofthe 
age or of the needs of M 
non-existent society • , 

Norman, who has set aboui 1 

the role of the chape in ^ 
also pays a great debt to B 
His Bfe Reith lectot« ^ 
revealing the points where 
Anglicans were subverting.,^ 
ity by giviDg ground 10 
liberal values. . 
.Butterfield and ta Pjg‘ 

reactionarv Bust of tne tyr. 
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John O’Leary reports on the NAB’s side of the ‘Great Debate’ 

Paper mountain comes down to size 


The National Advisory Body's side of thc “Great 
Debate" seems to have started so long ngo that it is 
hard to believe it is only beginning to reach a 
conclusion this month. In fact, the exercise proper 
started four months before the University Grams 
Committee's but the open style of thc NAD meruit 
that some of the issues identified in its consultative 
paper had been the subject of heated controversy 

ihroughout 1983. ....... . „ 

Organizations and individuals were given five 
montns to submit their views on the paper which , I i kc 
the UGC's, posed a number of questions about 
long-term policy but which also include a lengthy 
commentary on the considerations to be borne in 
mind. In the event, many respondents foiled to meet 
the January deadline but 130 replies had been 
received by the time a halt was called some weeks 
into the year. 

They came mainly from institutions, local author- 
ities and interest groups within higher education. 
Only lOindividuals replied and there arc a number of 
notable absentees in the list of respondents, includ- 


Mi/ Debate 

ing four polytechnics (Preston, Leeds, Leicester and 
Trent). But the remainder produced a mountain nf 
paper which has now been distilled into a report to be 
presented to the NAB committee for the first time on 
Monday. 

The NAB board had its first look at the report 
before Easter and will begin discussing draft advice 
for Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, before the end of the month. If all 
goes smoothly, it is hoped that the body will agree its 
submission roughly to coincide with the UGC’s 
timetable, dates for special meetings of the commit- 
tee having been set aside in July. If not, the original 


plan to produce a report in September will be 
followed. 

Many of the issues should lend themselves to swift 
agreement, including what sccincd likely to be thc 
thorniest question of all: that of two- year degrees. 
Thc near unanimity of respondents on that proposal, 
as on a number of other important points, make the 
outcome n foregone conclusion. Bul there are 
several other crucial areas where reaction has been 
much more mixed and on which thc debate among 
members could become bogged down. 

Already the eight themes suggested by the NAB 
secretariat - the role and purposes of the higher 
education system, resources and access, the binary 
line and the structure of higher education, teaching 
and learning strategies, student access and support, 
the fee system, structures and content of courses, and 
recognition and progression - have been joined by 
two more. At the suggestion of civil servants on the 
NAB board, the link between advanced and non- 
ad vanced courses, and the maintenance and moni- 
toring of quality were added. 



Balancing 
the triple 
objectives 


Thestatedwish ofthe NAB to balance 
the triple objectives of maintaining 
both access and standards while meet- 
ing resource constraints was seen by 
many as a circle which could not be 
squared, 

Hatfield Polytechnic was among 
: those which felt that declining re- 
sources were already affecting the 
. quality of provision. “It is already 
apparent that the reduction in the unit 
of resource over the past few years has 
, been great enough to make unavoid- 

• able a drop in the quality of t lie courses 
offered," the Hatfield submission said. 
"Increasing demands on staff have 
been of such an order that there is 
Inadequate opportunity for course de- 
velopment, and a fall-off in the quality 
of me teaching and research must 
inevitably be envisaged." 

Others felt that tne limits of eco- 
nomy had now been reached and it had 
become difficult to respond lo chang- 
; jng needs. The Labour Party feared 

■ -mat shortages of funds would lead to 
. conservatism in institutions. 

in ^ S? dy ’ ^voured by the Com- 

■ i u Il 2.' Erectors of Polytechnics and 

■ by the Confederation of British Indus- 
' ?}> was to concentrate resources on 

■ ”^ r institutions. Other interest 
S"»ps made special cases for their 
Of 0 * , are ? s 10 b e protected from 
nmtter funding squeezes. 

' -Jr! Pwtaps the most common view 
•''Swir . j tb . c N A® should not resign 
.u?? in,n S resources and in any 
i should not allow the likelihood of 
. nmh ercuti i to dominate its thinking on 
i wucaliona! requirements. Unions 

• nA?.T 0 1 g those ur &ing the NAB to 
1 a tncreas cd funds and many 

^P°.? drnt V Wanted to dose the gap 
Natl Jrfi ^versifies. The Council for 
■' hnSf 1 ?* Academic Awards urged the 
; ELu f ormu l B te a view on the 
•• of JJuly future pattern and purposes 
‘ ouek^f ed ucation before going on to 

SgKfi--* — 

rwnonri° f lbe questions on which 
’ S^ts were split -and on which 

NAnilH ylt> h® disagreement in the 
access rif rd i j was wbe tber maintaining 
over J^uld continue to take priority 
;t:i K ff^ting funding levels. The 
H paffifEnv rity Was ftnxlou s to increase 
¥ rates for school leavers 

..... ‘y cater for mnn mnl... A 


f? demand ia mlstic ^ * 

able1^iiS ficant ^“P fol* B prefer* 

,;•! dize ouAifSf 3 ? Je ? [^ber than jeopar- 
■ be|| e ? .ul^- And tbe re was a geheral 
•S « have tS suffer 

^in^^^^uedtobecut back, 
t’ tipnai demand from tradl- 

Kin.. remained hi ah . decliniba 


Flexibility a necessary goal 


Two-year degrees received predictably 
strong opposition in almost all quar- 
ters, but there was a general readiness 
to explore thc possibilities for change 
both in the structure and content of 
courses, and in the way they are 
taught. 

None was prepared to contemplate 
changes in isolation from the universi- 
ties, but greater flexibility was 
accepted as a necessary goal despite 
dissatisfaction that it might be seen 
simply as a reaction to resource con- 
straints. The vast majority of those 
advocating change in teaching or 
learning strategies based their argu- 
ments on the social and/or educational 
benefits, some pointing out that their 
proposals would be more costly than 
present arrangements. 

A number of replies Included warn- 
ings of the dangers of departing from 
the traditional pattern of three-year 
honours degrees, let alone introducing 
two-year degrees. A quarter of all 
those replying expressed strong 
opposition lo the two-year experi- 
ment, but a fifth supported some 
increase in diploma courses. A similar 
percentage saw merit in the wider use 
of the ordinary degree, which like 
diplomas, was supported largely as a 
stepping stone lo honours. 

A smaller group including the CBI 
and the MSC, opposed any extension 
of ordinnry degrees, either criticizing 
them in general terms or preferring the 
development of diplomas. The MSC 
questioned the vocational relevance of 
ordinary degrees while the Business 
and Technician Education Council 
thought diplomas both more economic 
and more relevant to eimiloyment. 

The Association of Colleges Im- 
plementing the Dip HE drew attention 
to the difficulties experienced in secur- 
ing acceptance for their qualification 
within education and employment. 
But the association still recommended 
the preservation and even extension of 
the Dip HE as a contribution towards 
the NAB’s plans for continuing educa- 
tion and professional development. 

There was also a body of opinion 
supporting an extension oi diploma 
provision, possibly with a one A level 
entry, to enhance the range and flex- 



ibility of higher education opportuni- 
ties. The Association of Heads of 
Polytechnic Student Services wanted 
diplomas to be awarded to those who 
dropped out of degree courses after 
two years. 

Modular structures were seen by 
some 10 per cent of respondents as 
another desirable means of increasing 
flexibility, increasing opportunities for 
mature students in particular. The 
Polytechnic Association for Con- 
tinuing Education proposed a pilot 
project for a national modular degree 
scheme to be provided in a limited 
number of polytechnics in association 
with thc Open University and other 
universities. 

In thc main, respondents thought it 
important to maintain the balance 
between general and more vocational 
courses. About one in 10 wanted more 


vocational emphasis within courses, 
although a significant group saw no 
need to alter the balance of provision. 
The Institute of Marketing, on the 
other hand, felt that all higher educa- 
tion outside the universities should be 
100 per cent vocational. 

One in eight proposed a course 
structure which would provide a gener- 
al base and then provide opportunity 
for more specialized study. Some 
pointed to the rapid obsolescence of 
many highly-specialized vocational 
skills os one argument for breadth. 

There was considerable unanimity 
on the need for increased opportuni- 
ties for transfer and progression be- 
tween courses and entry to profession- 
al bodies. Some 60 per cent supported 
a national system of credit transfer, 
while another S per cent felt that such a 
system would work better at regional 
level. 

More than half of those replying 
commented on the need for easier 
progression between courses of diffe- 
rent levels. Entry to further education 


(riv ing more support to students 

. ... . . .i_ — — erniindo nf nrflctlnnlEtv 



from the Youth Training Scheme was 
one specific area highlighted. 

On the organization of courses, 
almost a third of respondents thought a 
more flexible approach to the 
academic year was feasible and IS per 
cent supported a four term year. 

Some suggested greater use should 
be made of evening study, referring to 
the practice in further education of a 
three-session working day. The Asso- 
ciation of Colleges in Further and 
Higher Education said: “There Is no- 
thing sacrosanct about the academic 
year. A college year of four terms and 
48 weeks could be worked, and would 
maximize the use of physicnl plant and 
other fixed resources. 

A fifth pointed out the need to 
renegotiate staff conditions of employ- 
ment if radical changes in the academic 
year were to be Implemented. Most 
were concerned that lecturers should 
continue to have opportunities for 
research, consultancy and their own 
development. 

There was clear opposition from 10 
per cent of respondents to any further 
increases in average doss sizes but 
twice that number relt increases were 
possible, others adding the qualifica- 
tion that this applied only to certain 
subjects. Accommodation constraints 
and even safety were seen as obstacles 
to larger classes. 

However, nearly 40 per cent consi- 
dered there was scope for a reduction 
in the number of hours taught, 
although 33 per cent stressed that this 
would entail increased resources for 
support and study facilities. 

Some 35 per cent wanted more 
support staff, partly because of the 
trend towards more independent 
teaming systems requiring consider- 
able back-up to operate successfully. 
A number stressed that any increase 
could not be accepted at the expense of 
reduced numbers of teaching staff. 


Whfii. thp^!?i/ D - , lb ® other, groups 
% ' N ^ B , ^tild like. jp, mk 




About a third of those replying to tbe 
NAB paper wanted a review of the 
student support system, mostly In 
order to give more help to part-time 
students. 

Tbe existing system was criticized 
as inflexible and it was felt that grants 
should reflect more tbe trend to- 
wards continuing education and less 
traditional forms of study. About one 
In 10 respondents singled out 8 
review ofthe balance between man- 
datory and discretionary awards as a 
desirable move. Some wanted to 
abolish discretionary awards com- 
pletely, making all grants manda- 
tory . , . 

Other, reforms pul forward In- 
cluded tax relief for educational 
expenditure, the lifting of restrictions 
on the unemployed.; for joining 
courses while receiving benefit, aria 
the abolition of parental cpntribu- 
Uons. ' 1 : *■ : ' : , ; : . 

■ However hhhiit TO pet cfcflt qf 
replies made dear that qhgnges to 

sfiufrnEt grants should not be at the 



expense of 18-year-old fall-time en- 
trants. And 11 oreanlzatfons directly 
opposed student loans on the ground 
that they would restrict access. Those 
who did support loans wanted them 
for particular groups, such as mature 
students, rather , than, as a replace-, 
merit for the main grants system. 

Nearly 40 per ceqt supported a 
continuation of the opportunity to 
study away, from home, in answer to 
a specific question on the subject. . 
Restrictions were opposed both on 


grounds of practicality and con- 
sistency If farther concentration of 
courses was to be considered. Howev- 
er one to 10 supported greater en- 
couragement to slay at home as long 
as students were not prevented from 
taking appropriate courses. 

A number of organizations, in- 
cluding tho CDP and the Manpower 
Services Commission, felt that larger 
numbers of mature students would 
result in more home-based students 
In any case. And the Council -for 
Educational Technology pointed out 
that the increasing use of new tech- 
nology would enable courses to be 
offered nationally throughout the 
year, thus freeing some residential 
accommodation. 

More than 10 per cent advocated 
tbe introduction of an entitlement io 
u specified period of higher education 
and a third of respondents wanted 
tbe NAB to press for a formal system 
of irifld educational leave, despite 
some pessimism about tnecfaancesof- 
success. 


Answers to 
the unasked 
question 

The structure of the higher education 
system was one of the subjects which 
attracted most debate even though 
there was no specific question in tne 
discussion document. But the binary 
line itself was not so much an issue as 
cooperation and equality of treatment 
between the two sectors. 

Several replies referred to fears that 
the public sector would become a 
"second-class system” unless the exer- 
cise was genuinely transbinary. The 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, for example, said; “Thc 
CNAA also considers, for a variety of 
reasons, that thc public Bcctor of 
British higher education, whatever its 
undoubted educational success, has 
not yet attained In the general public 
consciousness, the kina of 'parity of 
esteem* that was envisaged for it when 
it was established in thc mid-1960s. 

“Accordingly, CNAA believes most 
strongly that any proposed new poli- 
cies should be very carefully consi- 
dered for effects of this kind - possibly 
unintended - that they might have. 
CNAA would not be willing to lend its 
support to any proposni which might 
hnve thc effect of lowering the status of 
public sector institutions compared to 
that of the universities.” 

Those who did comment on thc 
binary division itself were prepared to 
see its continuation but stressed the 
need for more cooperation and col- 
laboration at institutional as well as the 
national level. Emphasis was also 
given to facilitating collaboration be- 
tween institutions within the public 
sector itself. 

The strengths of the local authority 
system were seen in terms of thc range 
and diversity of its provision and its 
regional focus. Some feared thBt the 
NAB's policies were diminishing, 

' rather than reinforcing, the traditional 
links between advanced and non-adv- 
anccd further education. 

There was some criticism of the 
exercise as a whole, not only because 
of its emphasis on resources, but also 
for a lack of attention to the aims and 
purposes of higher education in gener- 
al, and of theTocal authority sector in 
particular. Most of those making this 
point were anxious that the role of the 
public sector in serving the economy 
should not be interpreted ia a narrow 
vocational sense. 

Too rigid manpower planning was 
seen by some as a danger, but there 
was general acceptance of the need for 
the public sector to offer courses 
relevant to employment needs. The 
MSC supported uils approach and 
added that the syste m would have to be 
more responsive and better informed 
of employment needs if It was to 
succeed. 

It was a subject of regret for some 
that research policy was not included 
in the consultative exercise. Research 
activity was felt to be important and 
there was felt to be a need for the NAB 
to recognize this explicitly. 

Some polytechnics, supported by 
the CDP, argued for differentiation 
between the institutions under NAB’s 
remit. Portsmouth Polytechnic said: 
"Any national plan must involve a 
differentiation of function between 
Institutions, some of which will con- 
tinue to operate at honours degree arid 
postgraduate level and other at. sub- 
degree level.” 

The CDP was also among those 
calling for more autonomy for institu- 
tions in relation to validating bodies. 
Kirklees local education authority 
went farther, believing that the CNAA 
had served its purpose, while the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers 
wanted institutions to be given the 
power to award their own degrees with 
the CNAA validating them. 

A small group advocated a merger 
of the NABwith the UGC or at toast a 
.unified system of administration across, 
the binary line, but only one response 1 
favoured 'an over- arching body to' 
reconcile UGC and NAB policies. 
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The survey team (left to right): Jean Alcock, coordinator; Elizabeth Mackay, who is confined to a 
wheelchair; Anne McManus, who has motor disability; and Christopher Crockett, who is partially sighted. 

Wheels within wheels 


John Jackson couldn’t attend the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers’ council 
session on discrimination. Dr Jackson, 
president of Strathclyde University’s 
AUT, found the hall didn't have access' 
for his wheelchair. 

“Discrimination isn't about the dis- 
abled any more, it’s synonymous with 
women, he says. "I don’t know what 
groups next - vegetarians against the 

The Wamock report in the late. 
1970s and the year of the disabled fn 
1981 have, he feels, merely resulted In 
a general warm glow of self congratula- 
tion. “There has been the odd extra 
sunshine bus to take grannies to the 
beach, but the ability to do things 
hasn’t changed in any way whatsoever. 

“How many hew buildings have 
been opened in British universities 
since Wamock, and how many of these, 
are accessible? I’ve been in lots of new 
ones where you can’t get in with 
a wheelchair except through the bins." 

Dr Jackson is a former Scottish 
organizer of the National Bureau for 
Handicapped Students, where he tried 
to get policies changed and show that 
disabled people could go through high- 
er education like anyone else, as well 
as proselytizing disabled people capable 
of higher education. “But we ended up 
fire fighting case by case." 

The crunch came when Dr Jackson 
: visited the Netherlands and saw the 
work of the Government-funded 
Dutch Bureau for Handicapped Stu- 
dents which he believes Is probably the 
.best organized in Europe.. It offers a 
. foil-time professional counselling ser- 
: vice to all handicapped young people 
and tries as far as possible to maintain 
contact with each student until he or she 
h ready for employment, says Dr 
Jackson. 

“A big failure of our system Is that 
too many people are involved and 
many students become confused be- 
cause of the lack of a fixed contact. . 
What money is available in Britain is 
being dissipated on our fractionalized 
inefficient service." 

■ The Dutch bureau is building up a 
data bank enabling them to give better 
advice: being able to tell a student, for 
example, that five students with a 
, particular disability took a particular 
V <x*irfo r ajicf four have found jobs. They 
. aUb aye advice/ on housing, 
teaching aids hnd sclf-Help groups. 

. people are veO I &6Wn in 
sdwojs and universities, and because 
of their professionalism, Inspire confi- 
dence in both educators and edu- 
cated," Dr Ja&sbn says, . 
i L “When I came back it struck me we 
’ should really stop this amateurishness, 
r ^ I'® critldrin'g the people 

involved — and . have professional, 
.foil-time people, . 

• ' He proposed to theNBHS executive 
committee that they should raise fund- 
ing from, industry and charities to feet 
up such ah organization: The vote, he 
recalls, “wasn’t even Close”, and he 
resigned. 

But if nothing is happening national- 
ly, initiatives must be taken locally, pr 
Jackson agrees, and he has particular 


A Strathclyde 
University team 
is investigating 
problems facing 
disabled students. 
Olga Wojtas 
reports 


funded' by the Manpower Services 
Commission, the university and a 
number of charities. Three of the team 


praise fora survey team at Strathclyde 
University which fa; investigating the 
physical and educational problems 
confronting disabled students. 

' The team was set up through . the 
Student Advisory Service and is being 


of four are themselves disabled: 
Christopher Crockett, a Glasgow Uni- 
versity history graduate, is partially 
sighted; Elizabeth Mackey, who holds 
an advanced diploma in computer 
science from Bell College, is confined 
to a wheelchair; and Anne McManus, 
who graduated in sociology from 
Strathclyde last year, has motor dis- 
ability. 

The team coordinator. Jeon Alcock, 
confesses: “When we first came, to be 
honest, we assumed we were a sop to 
everyone's conscience. But we think 
things are moving." 

The team, which began work in 
December, has just produced an in- 
terim report, surveying facilities on 
campus for disabled students. Few 
universities can be further than Strath- 
clyde from the ideal single storey 
Institution on a level campus. Strath- 
clyde is built on a series of steep hills in 
the centre of Glasgow, with a number 
of buildings dating from the turn of the 
century. 

The report contains a series of 
extremely pragmatic ' recommenda- 
tions, pointing out.where there should 
be toilets for. the disabled, where 
ramps are needed, and where steps can 
be marked with yellow paint to help 
partially sighted. It gives the cost of the 
the most expensive befog 
*500, and lists potential sources of 
finance. 

Strathclyde's policy is to make 
adaptations to suit individual students 
when necessary. The team recognizes 
! It fe unptactical. to. suggest, extensive 
arid costly; altcrallona throughoiit thfc 
campus, and has based' its preterit . 
proposals on the heeds of disabled 
students already In Strathclyde. 

‘ But Its final report is likely to suggest 
that any pew buildings should have 
built-in provision for the disabled. The ■, 
team bps been disappointed by Strath- 
clyde’s new residence, Murray Hall, 
vhidt opened last week, “There isno 

^ na ? aw ‘ ! 

exit, no lift/ 1 and steps, at the plain 
ehtraf cei” kays Christopher; Crpckeft. 

. We : VB : been to d adaptations' will 
be made; if a' disabled person Wants a 
place,” says Jean Alcock, - “But it 
would have been mhcb simpler to do . 

. them now.” 

Strathclyde already has a cassette 
, for disabled applicants, infontaiog 
them of agencies within the university . 
; wfiich can hpfo them ' ; and * adyftfog - 
them fovesbgkte'i’&iatterg such 'as: 1 
grants and tran/port.’ Thp team now ■ 
intends to produce :an Recess map of - 
the campus on tope; to brtJUe and a 


booklet, which will include a guide to 
where courses are held. 

"We want to avoid the problem of a 
disabled student discovering to his 
honor on his first day that he has a 
class at one end of the campus at 10 and 
another at the other end at 11," says 
William Paton, Strathclyde's director 
of Student Advisory Services. 

The team's final report is likely to be 
finished in June and will cover the 
issues of admission procedures, study 
problems, sources of finance and 
assistance, safety procedures and atti- 
tudes towards disability. “A lot the 
negative attitudes come from ignor- 
ance and we want to cut out the 
preconceptions,” says Jean Alcock. 

“We’re not trying to demand the 
right for disabled students to do any- 
thing," adds Mr Crockett. “And we’re 
not greatly worried if a department 
says a student can't do something, as 
long as they've thought it out and can 
say why." 

The teams have found that, by and 
large, science and engineering depart- 
ments fear there will be problems 
when these are actually surmount- 
able, while arts and social studies 
reckon the problems will be minimal. 

But for a visually handicapped stu- 
dent, lengthy reading lists, taking 
notes and writing essays can be more 
daunting than practical work. Jean 
Alcock believes that new technology 
will be of paramount importance to 
disabled students, and Strathclyde 
aims to establish r resource centre for 
study aid for the disabled. 

Dr Alex Main, Strathclyde's adviser 
in educational methods, hopes univer- 
sities are moving towards computer 
assisted learning, taking the emphasis 
off more formal instruction. 

“For some handicapped students, 
writing and rewriting an essay is a long, 
physically agonizing process and they 
can benefit from a:word processor. 

‘There are very simple devices 
which can produce raised maps, dia- 
gram and graphs for blind students 
whiri make communication in quan- 
titative subjects much easier. There* 
are little sound recorders where stu- 
dents can almost whisper their own 
notes during lectures, and use a bleep- 
er to signal! moortant points as some- 
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Computers need help 
to find their tongue 


Jon Turney looks at 
efforts to invent 
machines that will 
understand us 

My computer doesn't understand me. 
This is nnt something to tukc perso- 
nally. Like other computers, it's inutlc 
that way. And here lies one of the most 
intractable problems facing the new 
breed uf Information technologists. 

When computers were the tools of a 
small band of spcciu lists, it mattered 
less that the only way of instructing the 
machines was through u laboriously 
learned programming language, in- 
scrutable to the outsider. It entranced 
the mystique. While the principles of 
most languages nre simple, like the 
computers which run them, many n 
would-be user has been deterred by 
the apparent complexities of FOR- 
TRAN, COBOL or their relatives. 

Now it's different. As falling costs 
have brought computers in reach of 
everyone, the manufacturers can’t 
afford machines which make such 
uncompromising demands on their 
human masters. If computers are ever 
to become truly ubiquitous, wc need to 
teach them to understand as. 

This is known in the trade ns the 
problem of the man-machine interface 
and solving it will mean advances in a 
host of fields, some of them still 
ill-defined. It will mean designing 
computer systems which deal in the 
same signs and symbols wc use 
ourselves -- speech, writing, pictures. 

It will also stretch the bounds or 
computing technology. It is significant 
that the architects of Britain's Alvcy 
programme for advunceri computer 
research - who singled out the man- 
machine interface as one of four 
crucial steps on the path to more 
“intelligent'’ computers - found the 
details of the research hardest to 
formulate in this area. 

Some of the Alvey money is likely to 
find its way to Leicester Polytechnic, 
one of the strongest IT centres in the 
public sector. Here, Professor Ernest 
Edmonds's research groups, which 
make up the neutrally named Huimin- 
Computcr Interface Rcscurch Unit, is 
a good place to see how some of the 
problems might he tackled. 

Workera in the unit are tackling a 
wide range of questions about huw 
people enn gel sense out of electronic 
circuits, and they need to call on u 
collection of disciplines. The unit 
includes people with training in 
psychology and logic, computer scien- 
ce and signal processing, statistics and 
linguistics, and ergonomics. 

, One of their starling points is to 
build a set of routines into the compu- 
ter system which handle its dealings 
with the user. The naive user can then 
be treated to a “dialogue management 
system". This is less Ukc Big Brother 
than it sounds. It means the user 


wance. . ' T 

DrMafo adds that universities could 
also beta by introducing a more flexi- 
ble system,, for example, part time 
degrees and this would benefit ail 
8tudent8 f , 

“Different students! learn in diffe- 
rent ways at different rites, and many 

have times when they fare ill, or tiavb a ' 
crisis or domestic comfoitmenta: With ; 

the ways universities are organized at '■ 


than it sounds. It means the user 
doesn’t interact directly with the prog- 
ram performing the task at hano, but 
with an intermediary system which can 
understand a reasonable number of 
English words typed out on the 
keyboard and translate them Into the 
appropriate inputs. 

Tills is the kind of set-up of which 
Professor Edmunds says the interface 
must embody the user’s model of the 
system. That is, the dialogue manager 
must have a built in set of responses 
which don’t differ wildly from those 
the user s expecting - or the dialogue 
WH quickly grind to a halt. 

One of the most impressive applica- 
tions of this so far has been a system 


teaming is very much 'disrupted.”-'" ' 

‘ A P*. Mata believes, dis- 
abled studem* must make their needs , 

known, ^rimk they. qfte»i fearbgkfoJ 
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tranced developed a year or two uo b 
inlcs of Unilever. Unilever asked • 
ike the and his colleague Steven Gum t > 
nany n develop their SYN1CS dialog* pk 
red by ngc to run a set of program^ 
FOR- advising process engineers ca fe 
fives. shopfloor about new detergent fr 
g costs mutations. The total package, ddr 
:ach of to the e .5P? rt systems widely taittA 
: can’t the artificial intelligence comMji. 

• such contains 100 or so rules about ton! 
i their different components of a detop- 
re ever work together in cleansing - 
iced to culled from Unilever researcWor* • 
experience with trials of known • 

ns the P° wdcrs - 

tcrfacc The finished system allows theft 
res in a lever engineers to predict the [e .. 
m still formnnee of variations in the peril ’ 
signing mix without the trouble of full iM 
in the Sir Geoffrey Allen, Unilevert r 
c use search director, describes the syBei. 
elures. us a “living report”, a woikiujm. 
nds or bowk theory, text, graphics n[ 
lificaiit ninths. The beauty of the SYffla,. 
Alvcy operation is that the program 
iinuter originally set up the system *r 
. fiian- FORTRAN, but the user need to : 
f f our nothing of this. v 

more Work ut Leicester has also 6 e •• 
id the application in a system to help doe 
est to diagnose brain diseases from the b,< 
aged recorded by X-ray scum- 
kcly to Derek Tcather and others at Lercse . 
cchnic, nre working with Professor GeorpQ| 
i in the Bouluy at the Institute of Neurologi[. 
Ernest London, who has compiled a tem 
which year database of brain scans. AI& 
lumiin- diagnoses entered have been « , 
Jnit, is firmed by autopsy. 

of the The rules arrived at can nowbeerf 

to help other neurologists interop® 

ding a fuzzy black and white imageswpaB 
it how the best pictures wc can get laj«j 
:t runic living brain. The system ain “ 

1 on u doctor questions about the son, w - 

2 unit enn explain specialized terms used k ;■ 

ng in request. When development is » \ 
scicn- plele, it will be a powerful teachings p 
cs and ns well ns a diagnostic tool. 

These systems are lmp rca **\£ >• 
) is to they still rely on patient Key-P®f*] ; 
ompu- - and none of the exchanges wrj 
palings machine and operator can cow"" . 
n then the case and fluency of natural®* : 
[emenl The imperfections of one tne™“ t. 
rothcr processing speech were dispays 
i user fore millions when a video flMJj [ 

W - system developed at LeicejW , 
t used by the BBC dunna tMP 
ch can wedding in 1981. Even )} 

ber of much on a human stenographs ,, 

n loiinn ikii mminffntfltOrS WOP" 


la ting the commentators w® 
phonctic symbols as on the 

E rogram which turned the ™ ■ 
ack into words for subtitles. . 
Other researchers at 

now trying to bridge the 

the stenographer by npWJJJ 

unit’s expertise in image 

To do this, they ne^W^. • 
computer to read 
valceprints. In the 

tion will be transformed 
into a machine-readable sp* 

into computer coding. l ; 

a display of the 
sounds laborious, and at m 
Is. The Leicester effort is Jp 

on stogie words, trying 
difference between, say* ^ 

“advent”, and “advert w* 0 m 

printed as spectrograms. ( 

The current system 
few hundred words. 
still erratic, and app^'j i 

on affectionate coaxtag®® j 

by the operator ^ . 

inherent abilities of 


Watching ihe «« 

hunt down the 5cr«njoj b ^pV^ 
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is step towards a Compaq* _ 


understand. 
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Anthony Sutcliffe on how beleaguered historians can do more to shape their own future 


Past tense. . . future imperfect 


intfi in 1982. The THES hosted a 
debate on the need to “defend" the 
historical sciences (“Whv history 
needs defending", by J. M. Bourne, 
October 22, 1982, and subsequent 

correspondence). 'Hiroughout last 

war, the newly founded History at the 
Universities Defence Group, m coop- 
eration with the Historical Associa- 
tion, worked hard to ensure that 


history's case was heard. 

In February this year that effort was 
rewarded when Sir Keith Joseph, 


speaking at a London conference orga- 
nized by the defence campaigners, 
stated his firm belief in history as “an 
essential component in the curriculum 
of all pupils". Appropriately, the full 
text was published in the second issue 
0 [ The Historian, the Historical Asso- 
ciation's well-timed attempt to create a 
broader readership for historical stu- 
dies. 

So far, then , the defence seems to be 
bolding upwell enough. But defence it 
remains. The Historical Association's 
announcement of a series of campaign 
meetings early this year stated that 
their purpose was to “enable university 
departments and schools to unite in 
explaining to the public why academic 
history Is necessary and why its dis- 
appearance would be a disaster, not 
lust for education, but for the nation as 
a whole". 

However, the disappearance of 
academic history is not a serious 
threat. Indeed, recent books by 
Oakesbott (On History and Other 
Essays) and Kenyon (The History 
Afefl), and Elton's inaugural lecture at 
Cambridge, have shown it to be full of 
health and confidence. 

The danger therefore is not so much 
that histoiy will disappear as that 
changes in its environment will reduce 
its significance as perceived by non- 
historians. This environment is cur- 
rently formed by a disconcerted and 
disconcerting world in which limited 
resources are accompanied, paradox- 
jolly, by rapid technological change. 

In the schools, that environment can- 
not be ignored. Nor can most universi- 
ty-departments of history afford in the 
long run to ignore it. 

■ At the Febriiaiy conference, the 
Secretary of State's address was fol- 
lowed by a less reassuring one from 
John Slater, HMI staff inspector for 
history. He pointed out that although 
nistory remained one of the most 
popular school subjects, “the number 
otcandidates taking history in cxtcrnnl 
wamlnalions as a percentage of the 
total is slowly tailing’’. 

He attributed this result partly to 
competition from the social sciences 
whose arrival in the school curricu- 
m some ways has been a success 
• and partly to the “increasingly 
vocational and instrumental" chorac- 
F of the school curriculum. In the 
race of these changes, he suggested, 
joo many historians are reacting in 
ways that are unwisely defensive and 
unnecessarily deferential", 
i-i K . Joseph had asked a rhetor- 
question: “Is it not an essential 
““story teaching to bring home 
topupiU the Implications of what they 
fo r Ufo in British society 
-Iona Slater reinforced the 
PJtal. History, he said, “is part of the 
hair?” * or understanding what we 
'Tv 9 anc ^* thus, of what we are. It 
> therefore, a crucial part of the 1 
w? mi 15 ? fo help us understand what 
• rvrfe 1 conceivably become.” 

the chances of academic 
h JSjl responding to this invitation to 
ujore ‘Wruraentar look 
mil !' John Plumb has pointed 

dLi ne Death of the Past, the 
j«velopni enl of scientific history since 
mjnMui te « nth . “ufory has under- 
*9®^ use of the past", 
and ? ^uid society ofconfUct 

resnmp^*’ history cannot properly 
^^eejts pre-industri al function of 

19te « J. M. Bourne 
^Jupacademlc history’s posl- 
blnilv these words: “No mortal 

jews have yet blrt the 

tK wstrtau s and unheated. 

to believe that 
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zialismus and to the Webbs* incorpora- 
tion of histoiy into the constitution of 
the London School of Economics. In 
Britain, that tradition has been expli- 
citly revived by Michael Drake, who 
edited a volume of essays on applied 
historical studies in 1973 and went on 


justifying the status quo. However, 
there is no good reason why history 
should not help people to understand 
their present and to some Extent to 

I* _ ...... n .U.L 


resources which would be seen by 
society as an investment rather than a 
form of consumption - 
Since 2982 this debate has been 


by the nineteenth century foi 
modem, scientific histoi 


stein, E. H. Carr and Karl Popper that 
the idea of a present-related histo^r 
should not cause alarm, particularly if 
it takes the form of an augmentation of 
historical activity rather than a re- 
allocation of a fixed quantum of re- 
sources within the discipline. 

An expansion of historical activity 
may seen hard to envisage at a time of 
financial contraction _ but scepticism 
about new initiatives is the inevitable 
product of a defensive posture. Ed- 
ward De Bono's advice would be to 
begin from a premise of growth and to 
identify the circumstances appropriate 
to that growth. 

How, then, might society come to 
value historical knowledge more than 
it does at present and employ more 
people and resources in the creation 
and transmission of that knowledge? 
These very questions were asketf in 
September 1982, during the founda- 
tion period of the History at the 
Universities Defence Group, in a very 
different forum. This was the Social 
Sciences Research Council Anglo- 
Dutch seminar on applied historical 
studies which was held at the Erasmus 
University of Rotterdam. Attended by 
historians and social scientists from the 


does show is 
htstn? !!»2 * ‘strtmgV subject like 


Kingdom and the united States, the 
seminar ranged widely over history’s 
role and potential as a force capable of 
shaping the future. The plausible 
assumption was made that, the greater 
history’s capacity in this respect, the 
more likely was It to secure additional 

students hasbeensafefromdbloca* 
tion, loss of talent and the demora- 
lization of Its practitioners. In the 
past two years, history has seen 
significant foes and freezing of posts; 
there Is tittle ‘fat’ left and to the next 
two years .we are , likely to hear tire 
unpleasant crunching of breaking i 

bones.” ' - , „ . 

Fears of a 'Tost generation” or 
historians were very Strong 
in >982; What wasn’t dear then was 
the extent to which such fears re- 
flected a widespread failure of nerve 


studies at the University of Sheffield, 
but the main locus or activity still 
remains North America, where its 
principal organizer is the public history 
movement described by Peter Beck to 
a THES article last year (“History goes 
public”, January 21, 1983). 

Public history emerged os a self- 
conscious movement in the United 
States in the later 1970s. Together with 
its associated tendency, applied his- 
tory, it is partly a response to declining 
enrolments fn traditional history 
courses but It also reflects the fun- 
damental aspiration of numerous 
historians to contribute directly to the 
creation of socially useful knowledge. 

it has thus come to take two main 
forms. On the one hand, it endeavours 
to train historians, through appropri- 
ate courses mainly at postgraduate 
level, for careers outside the academic 
sector in which they will make use of 
their professional historians’ skills. On 
the other, it promotes historical re- 
search in areas which can make a direct 
contribution to public or private 
policy. , 

The most striking embodiment of 
these dual initiatives is the historical 
consultancy, such as Philip L. Cante- 
lon’s History Associates Incorporated , 
in which professional historians under- 
take research commissioned by indi- 
vidual or corporate clients. _ The 
National Council on Public HiBtory 
recently published an impressive regis- 
ter of historical consultancies. They 
can now be found to nearly bveiy state 
in the union but the biggest concentra- 
tion is In Washington DC, where 
plentiful commissions are available, 
both from federal government agen- 
cies and from Interests trying to influ- 
ence the federal government. Perhaps 

or of confidence in the practice of 
historical inquiry. 

In January 1983 Peter Beck con- 
cluded: “Complacency and Inertia 
might prove to be the historian’s 
worst enemies.” H®* defence df its 
Institutional base pushed history . 
Sway from Us real, concerns? would 
the but defence be renewed attack 
and a reawakened sente of friStory as 
the . concrete precondition oF the 
present, paH of the process that 
brought about our society? 


and social histoiy committee of the 
SSRC between 1979 and 1982. 

' These efforts may puzzle or dismay 
many historians but it is important to 
note that they reflect a tendency that 
has been visible in a number of 
disciplines since the later 1970s. Eco- 
nomics, for instance, has generated a 
new Centre for Economic Policy Re- 
search (which includes an important 
programme in economic history) and 
the new Library of Political Economy 
to be published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Principally from sociolo- 
gy has emerged the Economic and 
Social Research Council Ethnic Rela- 
tions Research Unit at the University 
of Aston. Since 1982 there has even 


the most striking recent achievement 
by a historical consultancy was Cante- 
lon’s important participation in the 
investigation of the Three Mile fsland 
near-dnaster in which standard 
documentary analysis and oral history 
techniques were used to set the tech- 
nical details of a system breakdown in 
the context of human decision-mak- 
ing, a context which went back to the 
design stage and even further into the 
past. 

Such consultancies are staffed large- 
ly by historians who in the good old 
days of university expansion would 
probably have taken up academic 
posts. Other such individuals work as 
historians in departments of civil or 
military administration, company 
historians, members of conservation 
project teams, media advisers, and in 
fields such as archive work, libra- 
rianship and information science 
where a historian’s skills can add a 
leavening to more technical expertise. 

Academic historians, however, are 
by no means excluded from the move- 
ment. On the contrary, they enjoy the 
enviable freedom to initiate historical 
research in policy-related areas. 

At Camegie-Mellon University in 
Pittsburgh, the centre of the applied 
history movement, Peter Steams and 
Joel Tarr have extended the universi- 
ty's strong tradition of applied studies 
Into the historical arena by developing 
research into the Control of pollution 
and the provision of the urban infra- 
structure. In cooperation with colleges 
in civil engineering, Joel Tarr has been 
able to advise on the maintenance of 
Pittsburgh's century-old sewerage sys- 
tem. for' instance by predicting which 
sections of the sewers are most vulner- 
able to breakdown because of their 
initial design and construction charac- 
teristics. In Europe, Frangols Bfidar- 
ida's Institute of Contemporary His- 
tory in Paris and Leslie Hannah’s 
Business Histoiy Unit at Ihe London 
Schoo) of Economics are: engaged in 
comparable work even though they da 
not normally label it as applied history. 

Indeed, tne Rotterdam conference 
in 1982 sensed that this university- 
based branch of the movement was 
likely to be more prominent in Europe 
because a weaker private business 
sector and less .pluralistic political 
process could not sustain the employ- 

- ment of . historical consultants and 
in-house historians at American levels • 
Instead, Europe would draw on its 
strong tradition of public oolicytorien- 

, tated nistprical work wtthinthe univer- 

- sides, a tradition which dated back to 

' the heyday of German Kathedersa- 


Ihese respectable precedents not- 
withstanding, to talk of the need for an 
applied history is bound to raise the 
rejoinder that all history is, by its 
nature, applied. Tills sentiment was, 
for instance, implicit in last year’s 
celebratory articles In the hundredth 
issue of a consistently innovative his- 
torical journal, Past and Present. Jac- 
ques Le Goff summed it up: “. . . The 
historian's speciality is the sense of the 
past at the heart of the present." 

However, the history of Past and 
Present, which was launched with the 
explicit objective of informing the 

E resent ana thus shaping the future, 
ut which ultimately settled into the 
self-sufficient "scientific history" char- 
acterized by Plumb, itself supports the 
case for the periodical renewal of the 
call for an applied history which, far 
from replacing or undermining 
history, will draw on its strengths to' 
produce an extension of historical 
knowledge. 

This extension is bound to be lo- 
cated partly in the area of contempor- 
ary history, but it would be unfortun- 
ate If specialists fo other periods 'felt • 
that they had no port to play. On the 
contrary, as our world moves towards 
a future which wc currently identify as 
“post-industrial", we sense a growing 
affinity to a past which no longer seems 
quite as “lost” as Peter Laslctt once 
described it. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, when the 
world was “going for growth" and 
apparently succeeding, it may well 
have appeared that the experience of 
our pre-industrial and industrial pasts, 
dogged by Malthusian and other cyc- 
UcaT crises, had little to teach us. 
Keynesian economics had, it seemed, 
made a dean break with the past. 

Nowadays, we are only too well 
aware that some of Ihe difficulties 
which dogged us earlier in the indust- 
rial era have caught up with us again. 
At the same time, wc sense a return to 
a pre-industrial existence in which 
unaer-employment is rife, life centres 
on the home and an informal or 
reciprocal economy exists alongside 
the formal one. 

Yet for all this, we are aware of the 


change . and its social implications. 
Only by setting our present . in a 
perspective stretching back to the 
origins of human civilization can we 
hope to take a grip on our destiny. In 
the bewildering circumstances of our 
present we neea our past more than at 
any time since the last war. 

A conscious attempt to create an 
applied branch of the historical scien- 
ces in the mid-1980s would not under- 
mine, therefore, the search for com- 
mon understanding which Is tbs task of 
all historians. On the contrary, it 
would reinvigorate it, infusing historic- 
al endeavour with a sense of social 
purpose to which the self-sufficient 
history of an Oakeshott cannot aspire. 

History for its time, not history for 
all time, canpraperly be the goal of 
many of us. The world is looking to its 
historians to lay their hands. on the 
tiller, to provide the wisdom for which 


foil to respond to the call. 

The duthitr is professor in the depart* 
ment of economic and social history, 
dt the University of Sheffield and ' 
chairman of the. Urban History Group. 
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Maximum benefits, 
minimum harm 

Morris Freedman looks at the hazards 
and opportunities of privatization 


How can (he United States meet the 
nationaj crisis of rising college and 
university costs and still maintain edu- 
cational quality and intellect uaJ free- 
dom? The American problem parallels 
emerging crises in France. West Ger- 
many, and, not least. Great Britain. 
The French want their professors to 
work longer weeks. Tne Germans 
hope to finance great research centres. 
And the British are talking about 
drastically modifying their tenure 
practices. 

Costs of higher education in the 
States are racketing. At the well- 
known private institutions students 
now pay out well over $10,DOU each 
annually. Out-of-state students at pub- 
lic u nivers ides pay nca rly as m uch , a nd 
state residents commonly not much 
less. Each year these figures rise 
dramatically.' Yet student fees contri- 
bute smaller and smaller portions to 
the budget needed to keep a campus 
operating respectably. 

Where docs the rest come from, or 
rather, where will it come from? Direct 
state and federal support long ago 
reached their limits. Business, founda- 
tions, individual philanthropists, 
alumni have been giving to their 
fullest. 

Two leaders in American higher 


firms, whose profits promise to be 
enormous, to allow faculty to perform 
simultaneously on campus and in the 
business. Private publishing has joined 
campus scholarship to issue new stan- 
dard editions of tne great American 
writers. And campuses linve the pros- 
pect of staggering sums from sports 
events as cable television expands. 

None of these arrangements is with- 
out great risk. Conflicts of interest 
seem inevitable. SUNY has already 
had to resolve possibly scandalous 
consequences of outside earnings by 
medical faculty. Johns Hopkins has 

f irocccded most cautiously in estnb- 
ishing routine transplant assembly 
lines. 

Acknowledging the potential dan- 
ger in campus-commercial part- 
nerships, the presidents of Stanford. 
Harvard, Berkeley, MIT, and Cal 
Tech met secretly with officials of 1 1 
large corporations to consider how to 
sustain maximum mutual benefits with 
minimal effect on learning, research, 
and teaching. 

Who becomes responsible under 
any measure of privatization for shap- 
ing and managing a campus? The 


campus? 


education, president Steven Muller of 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, and chan- 
cellor Clifton R. Wharton, of [lie State 


University of New York (SUNY), 
hinted on a national television prog- 
ram at a modified form of what the 
British call privatization. Chancellor 
Wharton commented that the medical 
enterprises of SUNY have contributed 
markedly to reducing the system’s 
total operating cost throughout the 
state. Johns Hopkins University itself 
has long been a combination of large 
and small traditional academic satel- 
lites revolving around a medical school 
sun. 

Yale University has already entered 


into an agreement with Bristol-Myers 
and rhe Celanesc Corporation to mar- 
ket drugs resulting from cancer and 
enzyme research on its campus. 

This alone is expected to generate 
over $4m a year. Tne heart transplant 
centres at Texas and west coast univer- 
sities produce millions in profits, 

Medical facilities are only one re- 
venue source. Royalties have flowed 
to campuses, into professors’ accounts 
or campus treasuries, from agricultural 
and engineering patents and from 
books. Oxford and Yale university 
presses have been among the world's 
most profitable publishers. At the 
University of Tennessee, profits from 
. a freshman textbook support myriad 
activities that might otherwise not 
exist. Real estate holdings have long 
helped subsidize Columbia University 
in New York City. 


president and his deans? The faculty? 
Trustees, regents, legislators? Com- 
pany boards of directors? Alumni? 
Ail. some, or none of these? Faculty 
traditionally used to govern institu- 
tions of higher learning. They deter- 
mined curriculum, recommended 
appointment and promotion of other 
faculty, and granted degrees, among 
other responsibilities. Today, profes- 
sors are becoming generally less and 
less sure of their roles as campus 
administrators preempt ancient faculty 
functions. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled that faculty may not 
organize into unions where they exer- 
cise certain managerial authority. 

Few sensible observers contend that 
faculty alone should manage cam- 
puses. Professors have enough to do in 
the classroom, library, and laboratory 
without having to worry about budget. 
Additionally, loo many campuses have 
enclaves with less than superior facul- 
ty. To override self-protecting in- 
terests, higher authority must exercise 
social judgment In approving appoint- 
ments and promotions, determining 
new directions in curriculum, and 
maintaining scholarly integrity and 
achievement. 

Tho.elevation of adminstratorS and 
concomitant exclusion of professors In 
management, however, is not univer- 
sal or complete, and the exceptions arc 
Instructive. Academically superior 
state and private campuses, for exam- 
ple. still defer to faculty. The denigra- 
pon of professors is most evident at 
large public institutions, as Justice 
Brennan suggested, which have be- 
come, or have ambitions to become, 


Two of the world’s major microchip Z “ k u, " ,llu,1!S L , u «=««•«, 

corridors, computer and video com- u Py com P‘®5 businesses focused on 
- - co P- showing a profit at virtually anv saert- 


panies exploiting the new Technolo- 
gies, flourish m university areas, 
around Harvard and MIT on the east 
coast Stanford and Berkeley on the 
west. The Unlveisity of Marvland Is 


Where in the past many academic 
departments have chosen not to use 
mainframe computers, the “user 
friendliness", power and ever-growing 
range of software has encouraged the 
introduction into courses of micro- 
computers. American experience sug- 
gests that this will eventually lead to a 
roller use of the mainframe facilities 
themselves. 

Although many departments have 
started to develop cumputcr use, two 
general problems face any overall 
strategy for using computers on 
courses: funding and appropriate soft- 
ware. 

Given the tight capital and revenue 
situation there are very severe con- 
straints on funds for initial purchase of 
both hardware and software, mainte- 
nance, programming and technical 
support and staff development. 

Most educational software has been 
written by academics interested in 
their own specialized subject and con- 
sequently this material is often in an 
unrelated area and at any one of n 
number of levels of complexity. Some 
of it is designed for use only by the 
| author and therefore may present 
many problems to another user due to 
both poor programming and the lack 
of adequate documentation. It is no 
use following this kind of haphazard 
development. What is required is a 
departmental strategy for several years 
ahead. The immediate feeling may be 
“it's impossible" but to optimize scarce 
resources, some attempt at forward 
planning must be made. 

The first step is to examine the 
various types of program that arc 
available. 

• Class demonstration falls into (wo 
areas, the first for illustration of a 
principle where substantial calcula- 
tions are involved and where manual 
calculations would be wasteful; then, 
to present a slide show on the compu- 
ter with the user. 

• Calculation and simulation; basical- 
ly rapid number crunching hy the 
student but with the additional benefit 
of allowing a number of iterations to be 
carried out quickly. This removes the 
drudgery out of complex calculations 
and allows the student to concentrate 
on problem formulation and solution. 

• Computer managed learning pack- 
ages represent a number of areas 
including computer assisted learning, 
computer assisted instruction, compu- 
ter enhanced learning, and so on. Such 
programmes arc labour intensive and 
are unlikely to feature in the cnrly 
stages of a development plan. 

• Tests may be for staff to use for 
course assessment or for students Ui 
assess their own progress. 

• Random question generators 
should be available in the main subject 


mowing b profit at virtually any sacri- 
fice. 

The dangers of privatization are 
Competitive excesses in getting 
and 1 keeping grants or contracts, for 


west. The University of Marvland I* ana Keeping grants or contracts, for . . , , - 

planning a research park To" work ex * m pl e . can destroy the freedom at v “j ous levels of complexity. They 

cooperatively with firms concentrating ess 5 nt * a * 10 * ru . c collegiality. Learning P rovi< j e M ®PP°£ un |}y the student 

in new lechmlogles. PhSSJH aid naearch thrive on .ighiflaint dif ““l™ 't>eoriei leemt on the 

houses in Phiinrininhio onH ferenccs of opinion. on iconrv.lflcHf' course. They may be comnetitive 
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houses in Philadelphia and New Jersey 
and chemical manufacturers in Mis- 
souri depend on campus associations, 
.The symbiotic interdependence has 

dqtjvity and theneejis of the epunfry; 
Industry ltSplfTavishly supports . ex- 
perimental facilities modelled on 
graduate school structures. It iures : 


ferenccs of opinion, on iconoclastic course, tnc 
originality, on open sharing of creation wh8re ® evcr 

and discovenr. Some overgrown cam- e j °" 1 ® r 0 
puses, like the companies they try to a S alnst I 
emulate, release adversarial jealousies r - - 

trial UfinerrrtfnA nnvliintUh. . d..c. ■ I ■ . 
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A solution to the'' 
computer problem 

Tony Aykroyd gives his suggestions!® 
successful forward planning 

• Administration puck ages would in- course work required for use * 
elude areas such as word processing, program. The last two ean2 fe 
data management ami modelling. hreak the initial success of ihen" 

Obviously some programs may he or package. Not all yu£Sb 


• Administration packages would in- 
clude areas such ns word processing, 
data management and modelling. 

Obviously sonic programs may he 
classified under more Ilian one head- 
ing. How one defines them is less 
important than gaining n clear under- 
standing of how each may be used 
within given courses. 

The second stage is to examine each 
subject area taught hy the department 


to see if n computer can .sensibly be 
introduced into this area, wliat types of 
program would be required uml how 


dent with a different question in order 
to reduce collusion. These arc also 
useful In learning a principle for a 
student can sit at a workstation and 
generate several simple questions one 
after the other, all slightly different, 
until the principle is learnt. 

• Commercial packages cover such 
areas as modelling accounting systems, 
word processing, statistics and others. 
In general, these are expensive and 
present problems on micros unless 
multiple copies of the software are 

i available. 

• Business games should be available 


in uny levels of complexity arc required 
(should ihcre he one program with 
several parts or should there he several 
separate programs?) 

Once un analysis of outline program 
specifications and program suitability 
has been completed, some order of 
priority will have to be assigned to the 
development work. This will start with 
a realistic appraisal of the available 
resources such as cash, hurdwarc, 
software, programme its’ time, and 
staff time, ft will also require a decision 
as to which types of program are to be 
purchased ana developed. 


Tn specifying the resources 
which will be required, it is 
essential to consider hard 
and software, security, 
technical support, 
programming resources, 
staff time ana 
accommodation 


Most departments would like some 
computer managed learning packages 
but to produce one hour of program 
can take up to 1,000 Imuis of effort. 
This is likely to put this kind of 
program well down any list of priori- 
ties. However, there arc some pack- 
ages available now that simplify the 
preparation of such programs. 

Priorities will also have to be given 
la the courses for which nintcriuMs to 
be developed. Concentrating on first 
yenr courses has an obvious uppcul in 
that programs are likely to be less 


or pacKuge. Not all students^- f 
definitely not all members o[sm»V 
keen to use computers and an v m > 
lems llyii arise will provide at 
excuse tor opting out. 

Some attempt then bastobtnd 
K .l )rL T;'. rt: several yean ah* : 

I his will inevitably have to bea^oji 

brush ’ approach but someaiiM 
specified. Any plan will need upfe 
ai lenst once n year as actual evemrj 
prove to be very different front 
original plun; some areas will dnd 0 
faster than expected 'and may bit 

be put back to later years. The hum ■ 
tant thing is to face the profe 

H are n realistic plan of action 1 
ite it as required. 

Existing resources should aba 
have been examined during iIkk 
vious stages and there will mostly ; 
be n substantial gap between eatq 
and required resources. One piofe 
facing many departments is that fe 
icnlly they huve not been capital m 
rive whereas now there is a need b 
investment of substantial sum i * 
money. 

The preparation of a plan noted;, 
provides for departmental devil- 
ment but also provides the inforaoi 
to support departmental bids forro : 
resources. A well thought out plana , 
only increase the clinnces of obtmq 
resources. 

In sped fiying the resources time 1 
be recniircd it is essential io,cons& 
(again) hard and software, semi; . 
technical support, programniiiij ft : 
sources, stall time, and accomnwi 1 
lion. One particularly scarce resown 
is staff time und this will have a imp 
impact on any development no. 
particularly of software. Three p» 
Me approaches suggest thcmsefotsT 
try to obtain the additional rewww 
for staff and programmers to do fa 
work in a professional manner; tow 
for -soinclxidy else to do it: or, fin*Dj. 
to develop it oneself with exisfaj 
resources. 

'Hie first option is obviously fa, 
most desirable and every opportune 
should be taken to acquire tne 


Priorities will also linve to lie given should be taken to acquire I fie o t» 
to the courses for which material! is to S ary resources. The second Is a n® 

be developed Co i Kent rating on first starter in most departments been* 
year courses has an obvious appeal in no one is prepared to sec their couna , 

™nKT.i. arC r ,ikcly btf luss falling behind the quality of 
complex and therefore easier to de- provided in other institute*. £ 
ve op. But rememher that programs problem with the final option *6* 
which are simple for the user may be Hi C only way in which staff can no* 
complex for (he person developing the time is by allowing their teach# 

ws« u . suffer. This is not popular wth** 

no[ suggested that lecturers staff but unless appropriate t*»Wj 
should program; far from it, this is a are made available there ■. 
JSS'JJI* H £' e , nt us ® of resources, alternative but to 
™l do need to have attempt development with the ertMl 

some understanding so that they can resources. ** 

ronununlcate with programmers dur- As additional resources are unM 
preparation of program speci- to become available in fufijdgff 
hcations, and the subsequent develop- titles to alleviate this probko. ® 


resources. 

As additional resources are 
to become available in sunjdw'fj 


and thesubsequent develop- t i t j cs to alleviate this pmfcjjj! 
mem phase. Specifying programs is the optimum use must be made of m* 

responsibility of lecturers and should already available. To make 


course. They may be competitive 
where several teams compete against 
each other or the studentfs) may play 
against the program. 


responsibility of lecturers and should 
reflect their special ability as teacher. 
This requires considerable effort both 
in thinking how a particular topic 
should be presented and also in pre- 
paring the calculations required for the 
program, the screen formats, print 
formats, test data, documentation and 


already available . To make '""j 

it essential that a 
strategy is carefully achieved. . 

The author is senior 
department of Mcounw&j**.* 
party administration at Shejpffl 
Polytechnic. 


faculty with promise of campus atmos- 
- phere and freedom. Bell Laboratories 
and General Electric . research . are 
celebrated instances. The National 
Institutes of Health, in the Washington 
area,: among The 1 foremost medical 
research clusters In the world, < are 
commonly- referred to as "the cam* 
pus." American Novelists have come 
from private fodustnrand government 
as well as from universities aqd the 
military and other .government agen- 
cies still depend heavily on university 
projects. At least one campus exists 
virtually, on federal defence support. 

Nalural forces have already linked 
federal, private, and university enter- 
prise, but only recently to the specific 
end of subsidizing higher education 
generally. Aca dem ic complexes, like 
Harvard and MIT, have been entering 
into operating agreements, for exam- 
ple, with the new genetic engineering 


community heed to siippdrf the “tan- 
profitable" study of classical lan- 
SMagw, literature, pure mathematics, 
or philosophy. ■ v ■ 

Nevertheless what is good for busi- 


YEARONE 


Setting out a departmental strategy 


ness may turnout in the Ideal long run 
^ vety^nood indeed for higher 
education. Ori the better Campuses, 
wise- administrators subordinate tfttir 
managerial toIeS and , careers to the 
cqnupqnal ends of teaching and learn- 


Concentrate effort on first year courses 
Develop programs for use on micros. 

Submit programi for conversion to mainframe tf 


Private -industry and professional 
sports m America 'have 'learned 1 to ■ 
Accept, and even initiate,; controls to 
reduce predktncy and self-destructive 
tendencies. SimDarly, universities^ in ■ 
open finandal cooperation With . pri - 
vate and. government enterprise,: may » 
be expected to > work Out ways to 
maintain' simultaneopsly tliBir be- 
nign character, ' their ! iqdeperidehpe , ' 
and their mission 'of offering to anyone 
who is “motivated” and “qualified," to : 
cite preridenf Muller’s words, the 
opportunity for 'education. 


Consider or develop use oFgames. 
Students wrltinz nrocralnw far «im 


Vis] calc, Supercare or other clones. 


I^vdppmoresophl^lcated 
Cirnttnueconvewfondf sutti 
^mainlhnireuse,; ;>,• 


iforjuicros. 

amsto 


r courses. 


computer. 


External workshops and seminars. ^ 

More advanced modelling packages such as mkto 
MJ cromodelkr. 

YEAR THREE 

1 ; Concentrate effort on third year courses. 

Develop higher leyel programs, tests, question 
■ 1 j generators. 

; Introduce graphics for student work. , - 

Students projects using linear programming so 

Evaluation^ accou n ring packages by data proc^ 

. and aodltlng students. 

Develop more external contracts. 

: YEAR FOUR !: 

Introduction of CML program ms. , 

Final year students involved In compute* 1 m* 8 

' projects, 

. Computers used daring examinations. 

Computer based case Judies. 

Development of more CMLprograms. 
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Living in the imagination 


Bv the time he died ,C. S. Lewis had an 
enormous range of friends and ac- 
quaintances, many of whom knew 
Hoiking of each other. He had an 

extraordinarily magnetic quality with- 
out being an attractive person or 
personality in the ordinary sense and 
without ever seeking out other people. 
He was the centre of groups which his 
presence, but not his actions, created. 
There were some who disliked him: 
women who were offended by a vein of 
anti-feminism or an unintended rude- 
ness; and a few men who passionately 
disagreed with his theological or liter- 
ary views or perhaps thought him 
overrated. None of his tutorial pupils, 
of whom I was one, felt other than 
respect and a perhaps somewhat dis- 
tanced affection: for part of his power 
to attract seems to me to have been a 
soft of warm, almost zestful, imperso- 
nality. 

He was deeply interested in the life 
of the imagination, thus in all kinds of 
books, all kinds of topics. He was 
extremely generous, cheerful, friend- 
ly; patient as a man is who controls a 
natural impatience; but not as far as 
my acquaintance went, much in- 
terested personally in other people or 
in himself. His general fame now is as a 
religious writer. His conversation, at 
any rate with me, though it would 
include religion among many other 
topics, was never pious; he was not 
churchy, nor in any way either confes- 
sional or proselytizing. Yet I suppose 
in retrospect that the deep quality that 
caused people to seek him out was a 
certain passionate attention to the 
nature of experience, going beyond 
individual personalities, which one can 
only call religious. 

He was known to me because he was 
my tutor, and there must be many 
others, as well as other pupils, who 
knew him better or in a more rounded 
way. 1 came up as a very unsophisti- 
cated earnest undergraduate to Mag- 
dalen in the autumn of 1941 to spenda 
year reading English before going to 
the war. A day and half a week was 
spent in military training. I had tuto- 
nals alone with Lewis, who wits ex- 
empt from service on grounds of age 
and occupation. I would knock on his 
door, up the staircase in the centre of 
New Buildings in Magdalen (built in 
1730 and barely modified up till then) 
as the clock struck in the Great Tower, 
and we normally finished as promptly. 
He had rather dully furnished rooms 
and we sat on each side of the marble 
fireplace while I read my weekly essay. 
On my return from the war we more 
often went to an inner study. Although 
he had a goodly number of books, they 
were not particularly Impressive ana 
be had no interest in books as objects, 
or even much interest in scientifically 
edited texts. 

My first tutorial was on Milton's 
minor poems. Lewis normally recom- 
mended texts, often, though obviously 
M J 1 ? ^ case » raore than one could 
read in a week, and rarely any critics. 
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Derek Brewer 
recalls his 
former tutor, 

‘the perfect 

Christian 

Humanist’ 

C. S. Lewis 

plenty of things about Milton’s politics 
that Lewis might have disagreed with 
but he had a passion for nis verse. 
“You Feel so fit when reading it," he 
said. 

Naturally enough, that was fur me at 
IB a year ot many intense experiences, 
apart from the intellectual excitement 
of being at the university, all enhanced 
by the knowledge that one was going to 
the war and might not return. Lewis 
rightly had no sentiment or sen- 
timentality about that, Hnd most of us 
did return, though one or two were 
sorely wounded. 

On our return in November 1945, 
life was equally obviously intense, 
despite the greyness of post-war limita- 
tions, rationing, etc. During the next 
two or three years I saw a good deal of 
Lewis as a tutor and was then, I 
suppose, most deeply influenced by, 
though not always agreeing with, him. 
I wish I had had more of the hero- 
worshipper in me and had more 
diligently attended his lectures, but his 
books on literary criticism made a deep 
impression, reinforced by his personal- 
ity and conversation, wniic fortunate 
accident led for a brief period to more 
sociable meetings. 

The weekly tutorials resumed, 
though because of the overcrowding 
due to the return of ex-Servicemen, a 
tutorial often had to be shared. The 
method was the same. Texts to be read 
and few or no critics presented to one. 
I recall that one week's reading on one 
occasion was Eliot's The Governour, 
Ascham’s Toxophlhts Rnd Scholemas- 
ter, Hoby’s Translation of Castig- 
lionc’s II Cortegiano, Sidney's Apolo- 
gy for Poetry. lean now see what thnt 
was all about, especially since Lewis’s 


should be merciless to mere literary 
fashion in one’s own day and tolerant 
of it in every other period. He had a 
real capacity for imagining the past (it 
is not surprising that one of his 
favourite authors was Scott). In his 
Inaugural Lecture at Cambridge he 
described himself as the intellectual 
equivalent of a dinosaur - the last 
surviving example of Old Western 
Man. There is some truth in that. He 
espoused traditional values, some of 
which have inevitably now been left 
behind. Alone with his traditionalism, 
and more evident in his fiction than in 
his life, went not only romanticism but 
a boyish or male chauvinist, adolescent 
vein which repels some people. A 
robust belief in courage, in self-de- 
fence and in the pleasures of victory 
can sometimes look like, or be made to 


isccm, like bullying; quite the reverse. 
One might argue with him and it was 
always fun. After the war when his 
pupils had the advantage of being so 
much older and more experienced, he 


always fun. After the war when his 


give mucl: 


What Lewis saw as important was ------ . . . 

the development of Humanism as of reading, his capacity for imagining 

represented by these books, though I the past and his control of general 
beneve that he quite misunderstood ideas. It was unlucky mat he identified 


said of us that it was like leaching his 
own generation again. He treated us as 
I believe he treated all pupils - as 
equals. 

Besides the tutorials he took classes 
of about a dozen of us in elementary 
Old English once a week for an hom. 
First we went through some simplified 
grammar and sound-laws, learnt off by 
heart during the previous week; then 
we translated about a hundred lines of 
Old English, turn and (urn about, 
going round the class, translating some 
10 lines each. All this was done in his 
usual loud cheerful friendly manner 
and, if it sounds schoolmasterly and 
authoritarian now, it did not feel so to 
us, who as ex-soldiers were used to 
comradeship and hierarchy. He was 
certuinly an effective teacher. He nev- 
er claimed expertise in Old English, 
referring us always _ to Tolkcin for 
whom he had unlimited respect and 
warmth of feeling, as lie had for so 
many of his friends. 

The Old English classes, though 
simple in their way. have always 
seemed to me to exemplify what was 
one of the strongest strands of Oxford 
English in those days: knowledge of 
the historical meanings of words, grasp 
of the historical structure of langungc, 
interest in enrlicr patterns of thought 
and feeling independent of one’s own. 
The ideal was empirical and to some 
degree objective. Seeking understand- 
ing and appreciation and not much 
concerned with criticism. The weak- 
ness of the ideal was that it might 
engender hostility to general Ideas or 
justify their absence, but this was a 
weakness Lewis easily avoided. 

His lectures illustrated his breadth 



Clive Staples Lewis: photographed in his rooms in 1962. 

tion of manners." cheerful ribaldry. Bui Lewis did not 

It was this sort of unselfconscious- really recover his spirits that evening, 
ness that earned him an undeserved By the end of n»y undergraduate 
reputation among some for rude- career I, like my companions, Trad read 

ness. His originality was as unealeu- through a great swathe of English 
latcd as it was unfashionable. No literature from Chaucer to Scott with 
trendy paradoxes for him. At the Lewis, as well as doing some Old 
“Schools Dinner” which he gave to his English, and a certain amount of plain 
pupils when we hnd finished Schools, annotation of various set texts, which 
le our final examinations, 1 remarked latter he did as thoroughly and consci- 
t hat because of the lack of e vide nee , it entously as every thi ng else . The abid- 
was pointless to think about Heaven, ing impression, beside a number of 
“On the contrary”, said Lewis in his memorable remarks, was the breadth 
most Johnsonian manner, “we think and variety of the subject and of the 
about Heaven far too little." magnanimous spirit with which he 

The supreme example of social read, it is true that the course stopped 
meetings and literary conversation in at 1830 but it was assumed that 
my experience was the half-dozen or so literature was read for pleasure rather 

dinners which, at the suggestion of than credit. Much that had been 
Hugo Dyson, the English don at written later figured in our talk, as 
Merton and a devoted friend of Lew- many nineteenth century novels, wrf- 
is’s, he and Lewis and fourof us elderly ters such as Morris, Chesterton, twen- 
undergraduate pupils look part in once Heth century poets such ns Eliot and 
a term. They were usually extremely Auden, or the latest novel written by 
cheerful, talkative affairs in private one of his former pupils. 

The basis of earlier literature was 
equally, strong. 1 had received a letter 
from him before 1 came up to Mag- 
dalen sketching with typical grandeur 
of conception the background reading 


1 ground my way remorselessly both for appreciating and creating anthropology. His lectures were very 

Jrou$ poem after poem, making no fantasy, he passionately tried (there is popular, very well-ordered and often 

doubt many jejune remarks to which no contradiction) to be logical and to amusing, 

Lewfr appared to pay rapt attention, avoldtheemptvortrivial. WhatLewis force £ Ws 

Readlnz one’s es«av«innAw»e in itwlf studied needed to be important for make them seem tooposime for some. 
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p 9 * appared to pay rapt attention, 
reading one’s essay aloud was in itself 
otten aq act of severe self-realization 
oetote such a listener, as well as testing 
one s prose rhythms. He made notes 
•wFlu m * nor points of phraseology 
j» ■ t * ien commented on before 
we discussed the text in general. 

’ ortunately I was as enthusiastic about 
Wjuon 8 poetry as he was and when it 
Si ? Iodise Lost, although he 
^Ppancy with which I 
scribed the climate of Hell, being 
hIS °„ f F^renies, as “Continental", we 

enfamdS 5 me . 8t least were most 
Buyable discussions. 

c-iSte^^iittie as I did of what he 
SS. pllyard’s H entre-guerre pacifism" 
Ws Milton criticism (it 
i :cca!led that in that year ■ 
, a i ( ? ne * against an apparently 
^wwhelming German mr-machlns! 
dto,5SS nD 8 consequences of a 
riK. f a PP°&s?ment). But the tuto- 
-JSK? S Week in three eight- 
dSSsriH?*- t0 °- precious to Spqnd 
• ^ 0r politics or personal. 

’ ot h cr h® 01 ** J - ewis 

tt> hJW® toagiwf.wlth, or to like ro 
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the debate between Humanism and 
Scholasticism. He espoused the cause 
of Scholasticism in the name of loajc 
and rationality. Although' he had a 
then unusual and unfashionable gift, 
both for appredating and creating 
fantasy, he passionately tried (there is 
no contradiction) to be logical and to 
avoid the empty or trivial. What Lewis 
studied neeaea to be important for 
human destiny and not merely a base- 
less fiction. Thus, Scholastic philoso- 
phy attracted him. He did not see that 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
Humanists also sought the same ends, 
nor did he appredate that they were as 
Christian as the Scholastics. He was 
himself paradoxically the perfect 
Christian Humanist, down to the very 
literalism which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of Humanism, and which de- 
veloped so greatly in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century literary thought. 

Lewis was also a Christian Humanist 
in his love of idealized beauty and 
noble Ideals, both in life and m 
literature - a love which comes out so 
dearly in his treatment of Sidney. 
Spenser and Milton - our greatest 
Christian Humanist authors, apart 
from Samuel Johnson. Like ail those, 
.though unlike many critics, he was 
refreshingly magnanimous, above pet 4 
tv j ffluSS, encountering differences 
of opinion with zestful debate but do 
personal malice. He once said of 
worship that U is the ofewite gf 
..masochism, He ; was no masochist just 

88 Motferof tyTremaS was that oqe 


ideas. It was unlucky that he identified 
“anthropology" wltn the old-fashioned 
“pagatr fantasies of critics basing 
themselves on The Golden Bough, 
because Lewis’s attitude might wellbe 
described as a sort of historical literary 
anthropology. His lectures were very 
popular, very well-ordered and often 


make them seem too positive for some. . 
I beard the famous Prolegomena lec- 
tures twice, once before and once after 
going to the war. Despite the Interval 
they remained vividly in my mind and 
what impressed me most the second 
time was the way in which jokes were 
so carefully prepared for, which had 
been quite imperceptible the first time 
round. The lectures were in their own 
ways workB of art, and as carefully 
prepared as the rest of his intellectual 
work. • . ’ 

Lewis always thought about what 
was said. This could be irritating if one 
had naively ventured some empty 
social phrase to fill a gap in the 
conversation. His lUeraljsnk could be 
devastatlngly analytical. Or again, he 
reflected on life in an unself- 
consciously thoughtful way. On one 
occasion, in 1946, after a tutorial from 
6 to 7 pm On Friday evening, I asked 
him to have a drink in the rodm in 
College then reserved for second and 
third year men and, of course any or 
their (male) guests, “Just fancy”, he 
said, looking round, “after «“ ,hea * 
yeare in College I have never been in 
, this ropip before tad wouldn't be now. 
if it were pot for the modern labefac- 


chcerful, talkative affairs in private 
dining rooms in Oxford pubs with wine 
and tne modest food or those days. I 
sometimes found it a strain trying to be 
as intelligent and witty as the rest of my 
company but the meetings were not In 
the feast pretentious or showy. Lewis 
and Dyson in particular were naturally 
wonderful talkers. 


We had the advantage, if such it 
could be called, in common, of all 
being ex-soldiers, though of two wars. 

It is a curious commentary on the 
unique turn of university life in the first 
half of the twentieth century that 
uomilitary and equally unmilitant liter- 
dry men as we all were, five out of sue of 
us had been in action as infantry 
officers. Lewis and Dyson had had a 
more terrible war anti each had been 
seriously wounded. Two of my under- 

S aduate friends had had equally terri- 
e, though different, types of experi- 
ence as Japanese prisoners-of-war. . 

One of our dinners was less festive. 

It was as it happened a day or two after 
the famous .meeting of the Socratlc 
Gub in which Miss Anscombe, the 
Roman Catholic philosopher who later 
became a professor . at Cambridge, 
routed Lewis’s arguments in his book 
Miracles The Socratic Club was a 
rather popular undergraduate chib 
meeting fortnightly to discuss general 
religious questions. Different speakers 
gave different types of paper but Lewis 
was the president and always there . He 
was a sort of permanent star turn who 
was expected always to make the fust 
response to the paper. From the brief 
remarks he and 1 sometimes ex- 
changed about the Socratic at the 
beginnings of my tutorials, I think 
Lewis found it something or : n trial. 

Miss Anscombe asked for a meeting 
and delivered her onslaught. 3 did not 
always go to the meetings and I missed 
this occasion. Several days later, qt the 
dibner, Lewis was still miserable about 
it7 He described his: sensations ; in . 
imagery of retreat and casualties and 
' confusion the fog of war. Dyson said 
finally that Lewis- was now like! so 
many, with nothing, qt the foot of the 
Cross: arid the conversation turned to 


from which I would benefit, particular- 
ly the Bible and Classical Latin litera- 
ture. Yet -It was practical too. He 
selected some texts for emphasis and 
advised the Locb translations as an aid 
to the rapid reading of Latin without 
neglecting the original. “Let reading 
be your only vice," he wrote. His 
general outlook on literature was 
catholic. Anything as exclusively nar- 
row as a “great tradition” denoted by 
about four novels would have been 
inconceivable to him. 

Within the breadth of range he 
responded more readily to romance 
than to tragedy, despite his literalism. 
He cared much about details of style, 
about clarity and density of express- 
ion, in other words, about literary 
standards, and he was certainly not 
undiscriminating: he was capable of 
distinguishing merit even when it was 
mixea with inferior material and of 
giving it generous credit. Himself a 
man of great personal generosity and 
absolute integrity, reverencing nobil- 
ity in literature, a Christian Humanist 
wno believed literature to be intrinsi- 
cally good, he was not worried by and 
did not worry us with moraiism. Mar- 
lowe he considered the most immoral 
of English writers after perhaps Car- 
lyle because of their approval of brutal 
tyrants, their evil inversion of the 
good, their worship of (as he put it) 
Oiant-the-Jack-Killer . 

If he did not make a great fuss about 
morality he nevertheless found (he 
world mainly evil and expected a 
calamitous end quite soon. He was not 
an easy optimist. But he was prepared 
to enjoy the good he found: '‘Many a 
green isle needs must be” aa Shelley, 
one of his favourite poets writes, “in 
the wide green sea of misery". The 
world, he thought, offers temporary 
inns . arid passing comfort and ho 
permanent resting place. 

The author r is master of Emmanuel 
College , Cambridge. 






The collapse of ideals 


THE Tl MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLER 


Visiting the theatre in the last few 
vbmjou might have been forgiven for 
thinking that you were caught m a time 
warp. The 1930s and 1940s, in particu- 
lar, live again - and that means the 
time when the American thentre 
seemed the source of real dramatic 
energy. The works of Eugene O'Neill, 
Arthur Miller, Tennessee Williams, 
Lillian Heilman and Clifford Odets 
have all been revived recently, and 
with some effect- In New York or 
London at the moment you can see 
O'Neill's Strange Interlude (1928), 
Williams's A Streetcar Named Desire 
(1947), Miller's Death of a Salesman 
(1949) and Odets's Awake and Sing 
(1935) and The Country Girl (1950) 
(following a revival of one of his other 
plays: Rocket to the Moon, 1938). 
Meanwhile the National Theatre, the 
source of a great number of these 
revivals, is about to offer another 
Odets play - Golden Boy (1937). 

In a sense it is tempting to see this as 
a reflection of the state of the theatre 
which, worldwide, is scarcely in one of 
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its most enthralling and innovative 
periods (despite the brilliance of David 
Mamet and Sam Shepard in America 
and the sustained careers of a number 
of British writers). Or perhaps it says 
something about the way in which our 
own times seem so determinedly to 
reproduce the conditions of the past: 
mass unemployment, a demoralized 
liberalism, the dominance of economic 
theory and materialism over idealism: 
the loss, in short, of any notion of 
transcendence. And that fact, per- 
haps, suggests a bridge between the 
theatre or the eighties and that of an 
earlier period. 

What links so many of the revivals of 
recent years is their characters' sense 
that they are living in times which fail 
to respond to their evident need for a 
meaning which exists outside the terms 
of public myths. The male protagonists 
of A Streetcar Named Desire, Death 6/ 
a Salesman and 77ie Iceman Cometh 
are all salesmen (like the figures in 
Mamet’s recent Glengarry, Glen 
Ross), and the salesman tends to 
become a representative figure, put- 
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ting the force of his personality behind begui 
values which are finally unconnected Thi 
with private need. And the collapse of nevei 
ideals, myths and even a language himsr 

adequate to express a sense of genuine the c 

anxiety, leaves Odets's characters appea 
no less stranded than those of O’Neill, bareh 
Miller and Williams. befori 

„ °dets was the backbone of the Amer 
Group Theatre (founded by Cheryl of hi! 
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; Christopher 
Bigsby discusses 
the current 
popularity of 
Clifford Odets 

Crawford, Lee Strasberg and Harold 
Clurman at the beginning of (he thir- 
ties), which set itself up m opposition 
to thc values of Broadway. He was 
briefly a member of the Communist 
Party and plays like Waiting for Lefty 
and A wake and Sing (both products of 
1935) made him seem the chief hope of 
a radical theatre. But he quickly 
abandoned the Group Theatre for 
Hollywood where he compounded this 
act of desertion by marrying a movie 
star (Louise Rainer) and living a 
comfortable, if self-accusing, fife. 
However, when the Group llieatre 
seemed on the point of collapse he 
wrote Golden Boy to hold them 
together. It was an ironic gesture, in so 
far os it is essentially the story of a man 
who trades in his talent and his convic- 
tions for fame and material well-being, 
a man who turns his back both on his 
own spiritual needs and the social 
realities which his brother, a labour 
leader, acknowledges. It is scarcely a 
play which shows Odets at his best but 
its confusions are instructive both in 
terms of his own life and those of a 
soemty i n W h| c h idealism had already 
begun to shade into pragmatism. 

There is a sense In which Odets was 
never really the radical he presented 
himself ns being and his plays not quite 
the committed gestures which they 
appeared. He was in the Party for 
bareiy a year and his later recantation 
before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities was less a betrayal 
of his genuine convictions than an. 


acknowledgment of his own ambiva- 
lence. He wanted a morally better! 
world in Roosevelt’s sense rather than 
Marx's. He had a feeling that history 
was at a point of balance . that the ideal 
had to be re-invented or at least 
invested with a human meaning which 
ultimately seemed denied by the slo- 

f jans of radicalism and the panaceas of 
iberalism alike. He believed he 
wanted social change but could never 
imagine what shape or direction thnt 
change might take. The betrayals hnd 
been too great. But he equally knew 
that the affluence which lie and some 
few others could claim was not the 
answer, recognizing the price at which 
it was purchased. He cared about those 
on the underside of American life - 
those for whom the easy rhetoric of 
politicians was merely ironic - but he 
could never invest his own confused 
yearning for transcendence with suffi- 
cient meaning or force to dramatize it 
effectively. Confusion itself became 
his subject and perhaps it is in that 
respect, as in his own uneasy cohabita- 
tion with convictions insufficiently 
rooted and defined to carry total 
conviction, that bis work might strike 
us as contemporary. 

By some strange refraction of histor- 
ical light today's politicians seem to 
make tomorrow seem more and more 
like yesterday. And that process also 


operates on the level of culture. 
Obviously we can't let the classics of 
the modem theatre slip between our 
fingers: the revivals of recent years 
have been amply justified. They may 
even retain a subversive edge despite 
the context in which they appear, but 
they may also be the products of a 
period more witling to respond to the 
enthusiasms of the past, than to those 
writers who presently dist urb our sense 
of the real and confront us with the 
ambiguities of the social and moral 
world. The challenge for the directors 
of such revivals is to prevent yester- 
day’s urgencies from being transmuted 
into simple nostalgia; to retain a sense 
of danger, to capture a certain cultural 
innocence without condescension. 
There does, after all, remain a real 
fascination and power in the writer's 
attempt to bite on the coin of history, 
even though its counterfeit nature Is 
perhaps now more dear than once it 
was. 

Dr Bigsby is reader in the department of 
English and American studies at the 
University of East Anglia. 
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Events I 

X 1 #**** Albert. 
Rococo: art and de- 


CotittnulngexWbltloas: 


Townshend. f ^ T 

To May 23. Arts Centre, Aberystwyth. 
Photographs by Ron Doric* and Pam 
jffugltes. - * ■ . 

May 24. Oanbmv Brighton 


Tohjay 24. OaHem! Brighton 

spirit- In art PartXf lie 

Brighton Festival. 

To May 25. Foyer Gallery, North 
Staffordshire Polytechnic. , Psycho- 
graphical Views by J. P. wire. 

To May 25. Univerrity of York. Mod- 
. fin Prints from York collections, 

To June 10. Sainsbury Centre. Uni- 
■ Anglia. ; Alberto 
Gjaametti; the lari two decades. A view . 
of the mature work of the Swiss sculptor 
wftQ died in, 1966. ; - 


ates. recent work. Norman Poster was last 

’ * <X > 4 

Concerto: =', : 1 ‘ ‘ .. 

Tomorrow. Playhouse. Newcastle 
Pentecostal Choir ■ of f{> e Firstborn 
Chun* of the Living God. Ineplratldhal 
chofr partidpating in the Newcastle Jazz 
Festival. •. ; 

May 13 and 14. Unfreririty id Netting, 
ham. Allegri String Quartet fs '% rMi- 
dence ' ancTwill girt Mvo boaberts anda : 
, workshop. . 

. Froiti May 14 to May 19. Gardner 
UnJvmity of Soasex. Orchestra 
cropi Goldsmiths’ ; Collage's . National 


Centre for Orchestral Studies participate 
a j ^rfpnnwces of Giordano's 
1 ybatler, a New Sussex Opera 
faction. Part, of the Brighton Fei 

vMay 17. Lancaster University j BBC 



Therast of “On (he Outbrcath” from Z Theatre Comp-,, 

Firmly in the real world 


Bretton Hall College is n world else- 
where. Entering the walled estate with 
its eighteenth -century mansion nnd 
man-made lakes it's easy to let the real 
Yorkshire of embattled picket lines 
simply fadc away. But the ivory tower 

R otential in the setting for this year’s 
atfonal Student Drama Festival was 
knocked squarely on the head as the 
lights went up for the first perform- 
ance. Four bristling, Mohican-coiffed 
punks jostled to centre stage and in a 
rapid series of sharply etched scenes 
delivered a group-devised play based 
on a true story of drugs, despair and 
suicide. 

This was high octane, nascent 
theatre with all the attendant rough 
edges but with its monkey boots 
planted firmly and honestly in the real 
world. Its engaged vitality was charac- 
teristic of much of this year’s fcsiivnl. 
Indeed of the 18 productions selected 
to represent the best of student drama 
six were brand new works concerned 
with contemporary issues. 

Splash Theatre's Tracks makes 
startling theatrical mileage from the 
mask quality of the punk image. The 
cast offour Bretton Hall undergradu- 
ates- Mervin Baskerville, Colin Dods- 
worth, Christopher Noon, Paul Sadot 
- as well as playing the on-going 
protagonists, double as an army of 
acutely observed authority figures with 
only minimal adjustment to the basic 
punk gear. Thus in an oblique hut 
cumulative way one becomes aware of 
(he face beneath the mask. The audi- 
ence is forced to reassess reflex re- 
sponses to the outlandish externals of 
punk nihilism and dig deeper into 
motivation. Andrew miliums's direc- 
tion steered sensibly clenr of glamoriz- 
ing the life-style but offered an illumi- 
nating glimpse of a pathetic quest for 
heightened experience in a joyless 
urban existence. 

Minsthrope High School's Simple 
Game is another new piny based on 
fact by writer Jane Thornton after n 
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al dissatisfaction emerged from a well- 
placed, spartan production by Mick 
Callaghan. 

Judicious use of simple staging to 
allow dearer focus on content was also 
a feature of -Lancaster University's 
Bread n‘ Butter Guns. Here was 
another ambitious new piece which 


of Exeter University’s A Ttfsid 
Lemon, a skilfully constructed nw& 
logue about hcroio addiction mom 
the junior executive class. ^ 
Two other award winners shall 
have hawk-eyed impressariosdeictoi 
ing on Hull and Manchestei with 
contracts at the ready. On the fo . 
breath, conceived and written by Z ' 
Theatre Company from Hull Uninnt 
ty. with music by Nick Phillips (vb 
also directed and played piano) n 
the popular hit of the festival. Ifti 
charming, chamber musical with s 
least two numbers - “Women’s Mrii 
Rag” and “Ballad of a Child Mis- 
placed” - worthy of lives of their on i 
whatever happens to the show. Ik 1 
situation is adroitly simple. Hired 
the four female characters are dto 
vered in n doctor's waiting room, face 
hidden by women’s magazines. Thq 
emerge to sing and dance theirway,\ii 
u sequence of ingeniously intercut ad 
couiiterpointed soliloquies, out d 
their various psychosomatic disordns 
and into a new shared consciousness 
life-affirming self-determination. Hu 
unashamedly romantic, rousing coo 
elusion, which incidentally also nun 
up the fourth character, the doctor! 
glacial receptionist, in Its all-envety 
ing optimism, won as much vocifeiw 
npnluusc from the festival audiences 
did the .virtuosity of the perfbnnen- 
Mcg McDonald, Kale Atkins, Gil 
Hiiskcyficld and Maureen Glackin- 
I-'imilly, to the sixth new wort 
another uwurd winner, and un- 
doubtedly another woman lowatdi- 
Polly ’Icule of the Manchsw 
Umbrella Company who won 
Sunday Times I'lnywriling Award ra 
her script. Growing Tains. This as 
well cruftcd family comedy abouti 
mother railing to adjust as the childrM 
grow away from her. Polly Tcale W 
the Ayckbourn knack of create 
rounded people who arc dl 
recognizable types and Idiosyncrw 
characters. She combines this wuM 
dramatist's eye for simple but tewr- 
berative stage business - mother 
daughter, for instance, foldingaUM* 
made patchwork quilt, nKHoentan? 
united as they recall the happy aswj 

tions of each lovingly assembled pus 

of material. Growing Pains is_® 
assured work of a naturally 
playwright oozing with potential. 


me, give financial assistance to M 
Chester Umbrella. I hope they ve w* 
the script and commission more m* 1 
Ms Teale. 


iw autoor, Mike Elliston, a fortnight’s 
secondment with Yorkshire Televi- 
sion's Drama Department courtesy of 
- u ' s P Qnsors of a number of awards at 
to« f “Hval. A]«, bound for a stint with 
T , V18 Alex Renton, aut bor/di fector 


Ed Thoma s^ 

Ed Thomason is a writer and dirt* 
His most recent prodwriM- ^ 
Great Nebula in Orion by 
Wilson, opened at the Centre (J®* 
Piguy In London in April- 


fifteen concerts, six by the Lindsay String University of Warwick. NewpJ^ 

8uK r * Md rujie b y Roberts ductions 7 present Julian Mt»® 


o4r v Mi^ D “ r,ofB " rt<sk - 


lt May 18. University of. Manchester. A 1 
souqd d^ybed by staff and 1 ' 

- compMitidn student, hklud- , 

r ST” for v 9l ces % LigetuJ 
and^Uie forty-part Spem ln Allum by; 

amptoo , Maditol . 

.. to < Jifo# 3; CmdhU 1 

• 

i’ 1 . ; ' V[v 


(piano). ’“ ,v 7 

21. University of Warwick. Paul 

(nor^. Mozarl and Brahms, 

Other events; 

readings 
Ccatm. Theatre; 


ductions present Julian Mi 
Another Country. 

From May 14 to May 
Theatre: University 

National Theatre of Brent a 
pteie Guide to Sex. _ , 

versify drama department 

Caryt OiurdiilJ’s Could 

and Conictnporary Dance »*** -. 
/ormaacca. _ • 1L . . ian Tbe*» 


mnaaces. ■ . ..^ Iaa 
May 18 add 19. 

. /ttay : 22 to 25. 

:-sa j 


Cafoiand 

ffwn J 

• . 7 ' 1 • 


*y 14. to May , 19 . -ifteafre^ 
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Resisting ‘the craving to believe’ 


by John Dunn 

Class Power and Slate Power: political 
essays 

by Ralph Miliband 
Verso/NLB , £ 1 8. 50 and £5 .95 

ISBN086091 0733 and 773 8 

“What is capitalism?" "Capitalism, 
Comrade, is tne oppression or man by 
man." “And what is socialism, Com- 
rade?” “Why, socialism is the same in 
reverse." (Fairly old Polish joke). For 
Ralph Miliband, this is certainly a ioke 
In poor taste; but the grubby realities 
to which it points have engaged his 
intellectual and emotional energies for 
at least three decades. 

The essays collected in Class Power 
and State Power span almost two of 
these decades ana seek to restate, 
without undue credulity, the socialist 
verities in the face of their discourage- 
ments. They cover a wide range of 
topics, from the moderately scholastic 
(Marxist theories of the state and the 
appropriate classificatory label for the 
USSR) to the miserably practical 
(what lessons the Chilean catastrophe 
bolds for western socialists and what 
forms of action by whom can reason- 
ably be hoped to diminish the risks of 
thermonuclear war). 

The more scholastic themes have 
already been treated extensively in 
Miliband's earlier writings: Parliamen- 
tary Socialism , The State in Capitalist 
Society, Marxism and Politics, and 
Capitalist Democracy in Britain. But 
oven these themes gain in weight and 
interest when seen more explicitly, as 
they are in the present volume, in the 
light of his personal political pre- 
ocoipations. On these scholastic ques- 
tions, Miliband is on the whole sensi- 
ble and realistic, ft was principally his 
good sense that especially incenseo the 
late Nicos Poulantzas and elicited 
some of the latter's most bombastic 
and asinine expressions of abuse. 
There are two new and useful schoias- 
Ik exercises in the present volume, one 
on “State Power and Class Interests” 
and a second on “Political Action, 
Determinism and Contingency” which 
seeks to rescue Marxism as a theory of 
history by drawing a distinction be- 
tween “generational history" in which 
pomtcal action, even sometimes by 
particular individuals, mnnifestly often 
mrires all the difference in the world 

• “hansgenerational history" in 
wn ch, m the long run, such difference 
“ It makes, with the possible cxccp- 

. non of commencing thermonuclear 

■ war, can be confidently expected all to 
wine out in the wash. Even with the 
jnemomiclear caveat, this judgment 
surely underestimates the amount of 
mischief which can be (and 

r, ^timea is being) done today from 
“f. “"fr® of realty powerful modern 
rr‘2' “ > s one of the important 

• !K n ^ ve deficiencies of Marxism 
lEi overestimates the subordina- 

• h?!L° I mcn 5 opacities for destruction 
ro their collective capacity to produce 
J^y^dantty for their own and 

’ °f what MHiband has to say 

Jwat practical politics displays the 
m?rS/5?H 5ll1 . an< ! 8°od sense as his 
oii^i, 0 a ? t,c proposals. He is parti- 
° n tbe weakness of the 
wxist tradition in thinking about 
°°w to construct better states and how 


Ralph Miliband 

to exercise political power in a human- 
ly benign fashion, emphasizing how for 
public ownership of the major means 
of production is from being a sufficient 
condition for realizing the political 
goals oF socialism and underlining, 
again and again, the weakness of 
institutional thinking about a socialist 
political order and tnc malign implica- 
tions of according monopolistic au- 
thority to a political party which does 
not even permit open political discus- 
sion or conflict within its own ranks. 
On these issues he has made an 
admirable attempt to shake off the 
accumulated political credulity of the 
socialist tradition, to avoid “exchang- 
ing one set of blinkers for another". As 
he says at one point of the appraisal of 
regimes which on balance one views 
with political favour: “The craving to 
believe is very strong; but it surely 
ought to be resisted.’ 

So indeed it ought. But once it has 
been resisted, what beliefs are likely to 
prove robust enough to survive it? To 
attempt to face up to all the bad news 
at once is what it is to do modem 
political theory seriously. But none of 
us is likely in practice to display quite 
this level of heroism ; and to succeed in 
doing so is to risk depriving oneself of 
political allegiance or conviction 
altogether. Miliband has made a 
valiant effort to expunge one particu- 
lar range of political credulity from his 


socialist convictions. But be retains, 
plenty of residual convictions and a 
correspondingly firm sense of alle- 
giance. Which elements of the bad 
news is he still falling to face7 
Capitalism, in his eyes, is simply a 
bad thing, because it is economically 
(and therefore socially and politically) 
oppressive. And socialism, if only (is 
politics were more realistic and less 
confused - if only It could get itself 
politically sorted out - would be a good 
thing because it would not need to be 
(ana therefore would not be?) econo- 
mically, socially or politically oppres- 
sive. Now, not even Mrs Tbnlcher or 
President Reagan (perhaps not even 
General Pinochet or Major D’Aubuis- 
son) is in favour of economic, social 
and political oppression for its own 
sake. Bui all of them do what they feel 
they have to in order to safeguard what 
they believe most needs to be safe- 
guarded: in Miliband's vocabulary 
“capitalism” or, as they would be more 
likely to put it, “dvilaation". On the 
most optimistic construction, socialism 
could only hope to prove socially and 

E olitically unoppressive if it proved to 
e economically pretty successful. Yet 
in recent decades, in a wide variety of 
ways, it simply hasn't. There is at 
present not merely no intellectually 
coherent socialist theory of collective 
property, domestically or interna- 
tionally, but also no intellectually or 


practically coherent socialist theory of 
now to organize a modern industrial 
economy or even a relatively backward 
peasant economy on socialist lines in 
an effective manner. Nor is there any 
coherent socialist theory of the 
appropriate terms on which for social- 
ist economies to conduct international 
trade with one another, let alone with 
capitalist economies. At no point in his 
book does Miliband discuss the econo- 
mics of socialism, dr so much as 
acknowledge that there is anything 
intellectually very problematic about 
these. One does not have to be a 
convinced believer in the Marxist 
theory of history to judge that this 
omission is likely to prove important. 

The capitalist view of capitalism is 
that, although it looks pretty unjust as 


ist economies and states, is that social- 
ism could and would dispense with the 
injustice, while sustaining at least as 
dependable and rapid an improvement 
in real living standards for the great 
majority of human beings. Both of 
these views are more than a little 
overgeneralized; and the collision be- 
tween them is quite likely to bury us 
all. But at present the burden of proof 
between tnc two falls, if anywhere, 
upon the socialist rather than the 
capitalist view. In the face of Mrs 
Thatcher and President Reagan (let 
alone their Lat in American friends and 
relations) this is scarcely a very cheer- 
ful state of affairs. 

These lacunae are particularly im- 
portant when Miliband comes to con- 
sider wbat is certainly the most impor- 
tant single issue which he confronts: 
the question of what pressures are 
most likely to lead in practice to 
thermonuclear war. His views here are 
in fact a little equivocal since they 
firmly identity the United States (in 
contrast with the Soviet Union) as 
“subject to the logic of imperialism” 
and yet at least flirt with the hypothesis 
that it may not be in the rational 
interest of the American slate (and 
those interests which it seeks to de- 
fend), even short of Armageddon, to 
commit itself so zealously to the milit- 
ary defence of entrenched privilege 
throughout the Third World. For the 
logic of imperialism to serve to define 
one's political allegiance here, it would 
need to be firm and Aristotelian: not 
the tangled Hegelian mess which it in 
fact is. 

Miliband closes his collection by 
espousing the slogan adapted a cen- 
tury ago by the Social Democratic 
Federation: “Educate, Agitate, Orga- 
nize”. It is an admirable political 
formula, as far as it goes - even if it 
may recently have been implemented 
more successfully in this country by 
students of Professor Hayek than by 
those of Karl Marx. But at present 
(and perhaps always) it b definitely not 
lor socialists a sufficient political for- 
mula. In particular it needs to be 


always has been in the past, the 
question of whether in the last instance 
it actually makes sense; whether it 
really Is an intellectually coherent 
project, To be intellectually coherent 
Is not a sufficient condition for a 
political project asextensive and trans- 
formative as that of socialism genuine- 
ly to succeed; but it most emphatically 
is a necessary condition. To discover 
whether socialism can be an intellect 


culturally discouraged in the first inst- 
ance and, if necessary, politically rep- 
ressed in the last) it actually does 
improve the real Ovlng standards of 
most people more dependably and 
more rapidly than any other mode of 
economic organization so far devised 
by human beings . The socialist view, 
which haips on the systematic injustice 
of capitalism and the immediate harm . 
which it often. does, and which also r 
points to the somewhat erratic and 
hazardous historical course of capital- 


nerved himself to do. But nothing in 
his book could serve to discourage 
anyone brave enough to try from 
making the attempt; and the book as a 
whole is an engaging reminder of why 
so many decent people For so Long 
should nave hoped that it did make 
sense and given their lives to the 
struggle to enable it to do so. 

John Dunn Is a fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. Ha book, " The Politfcs of 
Socialism" will be published in the 
autumn. 


social history. Kitching’s views on control of the environment’’ would, in 
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less 
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Explosive 

mission 


re-examining its allegorical technique 
and cultural historians tin the other 
attempting (o establish a context for its 
idcHs. 

Kouwcnlin ven's prefatory state- 
ment of intention reflects these two 
broad critical approaches. His thesis is 


Apparent Narrative as Thematic 
Metaphor: the organization of 
The Faerie Queen* 
by Jan Karel Kouwcnhoven 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £19.59 
ISBNO 198128193 

With its neu-medicval form and its 
philosophic eclecticism The Faerie 
Queene in many ways reflects "the very 
age and body 4 of its time. Since the 
19605, the great decade of twenrieth- 
century Spenser criticism, the most 
original scholarship hus been directed 
towards these two aspects of Spenser's 
epic, with theorists on the one hand 


The angel 
in the 
house 


Women In the English Novel: 
1800-1900 

by Merryn Williams 

Macmillan, £20.00 

ISBN 0 333 33396 9 

The Lady of Shalott In the Victorian 

Novel 

by Jennifer Gribble 

Macmillan, £20.00 

ISBN0333 350197 

The Fallen Woman In (he Nineteenth- 

Century English Novel 

by George Watt 

Groom Helm, £15.95 

ISBNO 389 20443 9 

Discussions of the ways women are 


twofold: that Spenser's allegory dues 
not make sense read as realistic net ion, 
and that either the form of The Faerie 
Queene or the act of reading it (I am 
not entirely sure which) is in some way 
a paradigm of the Christian life. 

The first part of Kouwcnhoven's 
thesis - that ‘‘wc must treat the fiction 
as allegory" - will be fniuiliar to those 
who have read Roscmond Tuve who, 
nearly twenty years ago, argued that 
The Faerie Queene should be read , not 
as realistic fiction, but as a scries of 
narrative fragments united by their 
allegorical meaning. By applying a 
ruthless literalism to the central 
characters of Banks III and IV. 
Kouwcnhoven demonstrates that non- 
sense can quite easily he made of 
Spenser’s stories bv ’an insensitive 
reader. 

The second part of his thesis receives 
less ample treatment. Asserting, in the 
face of received scholnrly opinion, that 


The Faerie Queene is an essentially 
Calvinist poem, he slates that “the 
poem’s meaning is given. Through 
grace its readers are atoned with their 
Father that sees in secret; having to 
wait till Duomsdny to be illuminated 
openly”. Quite apart from the logical 
problems entailed in attempting to 
show how a poetic based on the 
principle of mile el Juice can he 
combined with a Calvinist suleriology, 
it is not easy to see how rending The 
Faerie Queene cun be regarded, except 
in a frivolous sense, as an act or 
atonement. If there is nn answer to this 
question it may perhaps lie in further 
research into the relations between 
theology and poetry in (he Renaiss- 
ance. But Kouwcnhoven makes no 
first-hand reference to English Re- 
formation theology nor to the con- 
siderable body of recent scholarship on 
Frotestanr poetics. 

In his preface Kouwcnhoven claims 
that the mode of Spenser’s pnein 
enacts its theme. In one sense this 
could also be said to lie (rue of his 
book. As he sets about what he culls his 
“explosive mission” of rescuing The 
Faerie Queene from the ineptitude of 
its modern critics. Kouwcnhoven, like 


the penitent in Donne's Batter My 
Heart, senses the need to "force, to 
breakc, blowe, burn" in order to 
rehabilitate. In the end, however, it is 
not the critics who suffer so much ns 
the English Innguagc. Like Spenser's 
Talus dismembering his enemies with 
mechanical violence, Kouwcnhoven 
makes such "criicll hnvocke” with 
words that at times his page looks like a 
verbal battlefield strewn with the dv.s- 
fectu membra of nmti lilted sentences. 
On page 28 he writes: 

The Letter to Ralegh presents The 


Faerie Queene as an allegory with n 
multifarious vehicle ilinughoul [sic] 
irradiated "already - not yet" by its 
triune tenor, glory - magnificence - 
tuny) virtue. The relation between 
vehicle and tenor, puzzles as epipha- 
nies, parallels that between the 
tenor's components, trials ns mer- 
cies. 

This is a book whose argument, as 
the author himself ingenuously admits, 
“is as inadequate as it is selective". 

Robin Headlam Wells 

Robin Headlam Wells is lecturer in 
English at the University of Hull. 



Williams’s book 


biography in Merryn 
indicates. The under- 


standing, idealization or denigration 
with which men and women novelists 
have presented them are an indispens- 
able part of any analysis of theiT social 
and personal relationships. 

So much material Is available that 
Metryn Williams’s dear survey, syste- 
matically and economically written, is 
a welcome guide. She opens with an 
account of marriage, divorce, work 
and the beginnings of moves towards 
emancipation, conveniently assemb- 
ling facts (on women’s rights, for 
example) that are often elusive in 
conventional sodal histories. Her 
second Introductory chap ter deals with 
Ideology, including Hie different! sex- 
ual standards expected from men and 
women and the Images of Women in 
fiction. In connexion with those Im- 
ages, she notes that , the women, de- 
picted "are overwhelmingly upper or 


‘The maniac father and Che convict brother are gone. The poor girl, homeless deserted desiiiutr .m.l 
gin-mad, commits self-murder”. This is the Inst print In an eigKt-paruS 

t * The ? ruDkard ’ s Children”. It is reproduced in Realizations: narrative pictorial and 
dteatnea^ England by Martin Meisel (Princeton University Press, £38.30). 


upper-middle class" (and the same 
of the men, of course). 

She goes on to discuss chronologi- 
cally the work of the century's major 
and minor novelists from Jane Austen 
to Thomas Hardy. Jane Austen's 
rational and independent heroines 
have few successors In Victorian times, 
as Merryn Williams points out. Even 
George Eliot's ideal was the woman 
who did “beautiful loving deeds" and 
who maintained an “adherence to 
obligation." But more liberal attitudes 
were shown towards the end of the 
antury in the novels of George Mere- 

SfS’u ' s ? rg i M £ or *k 0e 9rge Gissing 
and «i I £ rdy ' Perhaps Merryn Williams 
mum have given greater emphasis to 
Meredith’s portrait of Clara in The 


Developmental Dyslexia 

Iis nature, assessment and remediation 
Michael Or. Thomson . . ■ lii.,,. y. ; .. 

, Studies in Language Disability aij4 Remedialion 7 "■ - 
A thoroUgli overview of. theory and practice in the 
study and treatment of dyslexia in children. The 
■: ”f tur « of the syndrome is outlined, with detailed case . 
lus ones givmg msight into the .problems faced by 
children affected by it . . r.; y 

£9.95 approx paper 224 ppges, Publication July ; 


Egoist-, her anguished “meditations” 
on the conflict between love and duty 
arc a key passage in the fictional 
treatment of women’s problems. It 
would have been interesting, loo, to 
have some comments on Rlioda 
Broughton, whose early novels still 
sparkle. 

Without suggesting conscious influ- 
ences, Jennifer Gribble aims to show 
that Alfred Lord Tennyson's poem. 
“The Lady of Shalott” , 'Touching as it 
does on such Victorian romantic con- 
cerns as the emblematic lady, the 
social position and rights of women, 
and the nature and function of creative 
imagination,” is a pervasive symbol in 
the fiction of the age. After a prelimin- 
ary consideration of the elements of 
the poem - the Lady herself, the room 
where she is confined, the mirror and 
the web, and the curse — she discusses 
VUlette, Little Dorrit , Mlddlemarch, 
Jude the Obscure and TAe Wings of a 
Dove, with a brief concluding chapter 
on Virginia Woolf. 

, Qne.of her methods of approach is 
to analyse tableaux i vlvants that' recall 


content, structure and feminist issues, 
though she is principally concerned 
with psychological detail and the 
heroines relationships with other 
people. 

George Walt discerns two fun- 
damental divisions in the Victorian 
attitude towards women -- an attitude 
he justifiably associates with middle- 
class views of respectability; the differ- 
ence between male and female moral 
standards and the opposed images of 
the “virtuous and the fallen . He 
painstakingly examines novels by 


— w rr rw ***“*" muibva U1 

the 'virtuous and the fallen . He 
painstakingly examines novels by 
Charles Dickens, Mrs GaskeJI, Wilkie 
^ ol j* ns . George Moore, Anthony 
Trollope, Gissing and Hardy, in order 
to prove that those writers described 
various sorts of "fallen wmni>n" with u 


the pmT-S various sorts of “fallen women” with a 

wheKe is h ffl »i h n^ 

VUhite’lmi^D^ ~i$ddfem^h Ws ^'"B.^^'Mmalapropisms, 

often mbtle coSroft?Kfcr 

Gribble brings ont the tensions the 'riJnc™ 6 particular observa- 

mm u* Jr. j . l rP SJ . ons we lions. are worth noting: Mrs Gaskell's 

a a noble heroine from 


<$ 


Edward Arnold 

41 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3DQ 


¥»Oa*eir, 

the temptations and demands of the , a sfnft fK? ° l f fl n °° te heroine from 
external world and the opinions* and ° !* er characterization of 

her engagement with life.” - Waters slack of shame. 

• Tennyson's ppepi Is also emblama- biolTrei , J?2?» runs thr0u B h ,he 

tie, she, suggests, of the form of the vtlilS , $ease t0 *>nte extent the 
. novel «h»ira e to reen a? ™ vch5t * W** soften 

represeqtifig a pause for cpatemnlS their tyW? towards 


a we* oi sname. 
:neral, there runs through the 
a sense that to same extent the 


Training 
dark and 
light 

Si-— =55S 

by Geoffrey Hill 
Dcutsch, £12.95 
ISBN 0233 975810 

Geoffrey Hill has written mat of h 
most distinguished poetry of ubZ 
It is also some of the most difa 
Unit is true also of his critical n 
now first collected under Ux *2 
title. The Lords of Limit. TheiS 
ate reference is to an early poah 
W. H. Auden which exists in 
versions, one of them called “Hmai 
T he Candidates Pass". The cruris] h 
is '‘0 Lords of Limit .training driu! 

light . . These “Lords" uitkaft 
derive from Revelation 11 when 
appear as witnesses over manir,! 
Limited themselves, they are w- 
thclcss able to set boundaries tak 
man endeavour. Evidently this, u 
something like it, is Mr Hill's cfaarx 
tcrization of Southwell, Jonson.Sii 
Hopkins, Green, Ransom and Pod 
the authors lie chooses to dim 

Euch author is also to some uta 
allowed to characterize him] 
through his own words. But the qua 
lions arc selected with a vine 
projecting Mr Hill's vision ratberib 
that of lus authors. The commit 
is, correspondingly, angled. Thai iit 
sny , fictivc contexts tend to be sate- 
llited for the original ones. Forem 
pic. one of the “desperate si atemtsi 
ascribed to (he urbane poet, In!: 
Crowe Ransom, turns out to be.i 
situ, u mild complaint about thetaf 
isls. The “creative distress" fatbot 
upon T. H. Green derives, at leais 
part, from that philosopher's wri 
manlike refutation of Berkeley's so 
sutiniiulism. It seems that the 
tress" is in the mind of the nw&s 
commentator. One doubts wfufc 
the Victorian memorialists who ita 
supplied Mr Hill with much cs Sf 
in lor nuitioii would have recopiw 
their contemporary, the Baliioi TOW 
and radical educationist, in these®- 
ing figure here presented. 

liven writers of the stature rf 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson area® 
nished by being seen in terms m® 9 
lesser works. Mr Hill adduces respee 
lively Cymhellne and 
hrings to them his characteristic pa 
id attention. Bill traversing •* 

P henes of a classical oeuvre fw 
:rm enemies rather than 
pretntion. So does the 
sombre overtones into the more®® 
mnsters. Indeed, the bookisovfrt^ 
with a sense of “anguish, totia|w^ 
- to use another of Mr Hill i 
displaced quotations. Thu 
drawn from Swift and, quite 
istically, it is Swift’s verse ratherw* 
his prose that is in question. 

As these comments i will 

Hill invokes aspects of his auty 

render them less versatile 8I " ^ 
melancholy than they a PP^L jk 
primary texts. Yet no J 
back to those texts in auiu i u* 
mood as he left them, ^ j , 
this book possesses remarkaweg 
Hies. However, they are not Wg 
ities normally associated 
criticism. Although no trace 
methodology is permitted jo 
effectively this »s » gSgM 
deconstructions. Mr Hill 


would have been clearer ioP^ 
had it been frankly (WgJJ 1 
aginative literature. 
here is a set of parleyinp 
people of importance in y 
Lords of Limit offers mof « 
fictionalized portrayals o < ^ 
others. Ransom, J ^ 

Cymbcline and Catihne- 

.lo./i .. miiativA comoanfonr 




‘ eniously- ** of the 


stand as putative company ^ 
figures as Arrurruz ana ns v. ^ 
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Relative 

poverty 

Responses to Poverty: lessons from 
Europe 

edited by Robert Walker, Roger 
Lawson and Peter Townsend 
Heinemann Educational, £18.50 
ISBN0435 829084 

Despite the fact that many of the needs 
are common, different countries have 
designed very different systems of 
income maintenance and many of 
them have had considerably greater 
success than Britain in using them to 
reduce the poverty of their popula- 
tions. Given the enlightenment that 
can come from comparative research 
in the field, it is remarkable how little 
of It is carried out. That which is done 
is often inadequate, consisting of no 
more than descriptive accounts of 
provision in different countries. 

The papers in this welcome collec- 
tion originated with a seminar at the 
Civil Service College. The focus of the 
book Is anti-poverty policies and there 
are sections on unemployment and low 
pay, family policies and benefits for 
the elderly. Within each section there 
are descriptive chapters on provision 
la different countries which include 
France, Netherlands, Germany and 
Denmark. It is perhaps an interesting 
reflection of the strength of social 
policy research in Britain that chapters 
on French pensions, Danish unem- 
ployment policy and Dutch pensions 
nave been written by British 
academics. The bulk of the book is 
naturally taken up with these detailed 
analyses of each countries' schemes 
and they will be of interest to special- 
ists. 

The best parts of the book are an 
introducloiy essay by Peter Townsend 
which provides the basis of a European 
conceptualization of poverty: a re- 


sourceful essay by Robert Walker 
which, using published international 
statistics, compares the level and struc- 
ture of social welfare expenditure in 
the European Community countries; 
and a concluding essay by Roger 
Lawson and Robert walker. This 
chapter draws the lessons of the analy- 
sis for UK policy and some of these 
inclusions are really quite surprising. 
For example, Britain nas been more 
successful than many countries in res- 


tore generoua than other countries' 
assistance schemes. But unlike other 
countries, in Britain vast numbers ol 
people are dependent on sup- 
plementary benefits and so a much 
, r 8 er proportion of all groups rely on 
ww, means-tested benefits. The heavy 
“?. of roeana-tested benefits compared 
wth other countries is, the authors 
®gue, one of the reasons why the poor 
have been “marginalized”. In other 
wmntries social security provision is an 
institutional part of the social struc- 
ture. 

too beginning of each section of 
incbook the editors present a systema- 
comparing provision in the 
“^fferent countries but these are for the 
™™pait culled from other published 
and not from the material in 
flht u C k Untiy dupten. This is presum- 
the detailed chapters on 
iuflW C °!i ntry 5 provision were not 
Banncotly consistent in scope and 

2*5B L°i providc 016 necessary 
in comparable form. This 
“ one of the major weaknes- 
method of comparative 
cannot rely on experts 
^different countries to provide 
SSSte What is needed 

book benefits studied in this 

morn again using a 

Structured method. The case for 


con«L ” erem 00 110 tries to provide 
SSSte material. What is needed 
book benefits studied in this 

mors ^aarobed again using a 

ddnotF ctu ro d method.. The case tor 
ofM*“ also strong because most 
relate in. Pi2J h ® countT y chapters 
cronSit th ^.?- 97 ° 8 and a very different 
woaomic diniate. - 

Interested, an update of 
fiWf. material by the editors of 
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Down-and-outs in London, 1973, by the war photographer Don 
McCullfn. A new collection of McCulUn’s photographs has just been 
published by Collins at £3.95, with an introduction by Mark 
Hayworth-Booth. 


Bradsfajaw 

director of the: 
Untt al ihe 


Towards 

social 

reality 

Alfred Scbutz: an intellectual 
biography 

by Helmut R. Wagner 

University of Chicago Press, £23.80 

IS BN 0226 869369 

The work of Alfred Schutz repaysi 
constantly renewed attention. Indeed 
it demands it, for Schutz is not a writer 
who reveals his importance to the 
casual glance. 

His painstaking analyses of the most 
fundamental structures of action and 
consciousness require a reader who is 
both patient and understanding of the 
nature of theoretical inquiry if they are 
not to appear, by turn, commonplace 
and disconcerting. But to the reader 
who has the patience and will to follow 
a long line of scrupulous argument and 
who, like Schutz, understands theory 
to be, in Max Scheler‘s phrase, “know- 
ing for the sake of knowing" , the body 
ofSchutz's work reveals itself to be the 
single most important contribution we 
yet possess to the understanding of the 
nature of sodal reality and to the 
darifleation of the task of sodologv as 
the science which takes that province 
of the real as its object. 

At a time when influential voices 
have denied the right of social research 
to be called ''scientific*: and when the 
apparent ideological commitment of 
so much of what is presented as social 
science” has encouraged the view tiiat 
there is little more to sociology than 
jargonized opinion, the work of Sphutz 
is a forceful reminder of the fruth- 
telling power of disinterested sociolo- 
dcal Inquiry. As such it provides a 
baseline for the renewal of the sociolo- 
gical enterprise that cannot be 

I8 ScSutz , s work comprises a number 
of books, only one of which, fne 
Phenomenology ofjte Sodd ifajA 
was published In his lifetime, and a 
large body of scholarly papers which 
' hare been collected ta three volume.. 
The systematic turn of Schutz s mind 
wqulq Ideally have turned a 4 m. 
fragmented presenfatiop. of, his iqeajf 


is not only that Schutz was uprooted 
from Central Europe by the threat of 
Hitler - a threat which scattered where 


It did not physically destroy the com- 
munity of follow inquirers with whom 
his ideas were first formed and shar- 
pened in facc-to-facc discussion - but 
also that his circumstances did not 
allow him to devote himself to scho- 
larship on more than a part-time bash. 
When finally he gave up his post in a 
banking firm to become a full-time 
professor at The New School for Social 
Research In New York he had only a 
few yearn to live. His relatively early 
death in 1959 from a heart attack 
cannot be unconnected with the enor- 
mous burden of work which his life- 
style imposed. A long and happy mar- 
riage and the friendship of men of the 
quality of Aron Gurwitsch and Eric 
Voegelin, with both of whom he kept 
up a voluminous correspondence on 
matters of mutual intellectual concern, 
were no protection against the fate 
which he tempted by his tireless exer- 
tions. ... 

Wagner’s biography is almost exclu- 
sively concerned with Schutz’s intellec- 
tual life. The single dominant project 
of that life was to provide interpreta- 
tive sociology, as Max Weber bad 
conceived it, with a rigorous and 
secure philosophical foundation. At 
first Henri Bergson and then Edmund 


Crimes 
of the 
powerful 


Power, Clime and Mystification 
by Steven Box 

Tavistock, £12.95 and £6.50 
ISBN 0 422 76*100 0 and 764 1 0 8 

The purpose of this book is to redress 
the traditional criminological concen- 
tration on crimes of the powerless. To 
this end, the author marshals data 
from England and the United States to 
produce lucidly written accounts of 
how people are socialized into corpo- 
rate crime, police corruption/violcnce, 
and sexual violence against women, 
and why so little is done about these 
acts. The last two chapters are equally 
good reviews of theories of female 
crime and the causes of trends in 
imprisonment. Steven Box is particu- 
larly good on the ways in which the 
powerful neutralize the potential mor- 
al and legal implications of their mis- 
conduct. 

This book certainly fills a gap in the 
market for a radical-empirical student 
text, and Box exercises much care in 
drawing readers’ attentions to method- 
ological flaws and directions of bias in 
the data. Yet despite my sympathy 
with his explanatory and moral pers- 
pective, it would be inadvisable for 
students to swallow it whole. 

The chapters on corporate crime, 
police crime, and rape seriously under- 
state (and do not fully explain) varia- 
tions m their prevalence. Readers are 
misled at times on the law of rape, and 
Box forcefully asserts without any 
supporting evidence that recidivism of 
rapists “is more than likely” and that 
rapists would be deterred by longer 
prison sentences. While it plainly is 
true that many women fee! pressurized 
not to refuse sex with bosses and 
husbands, it seems to me absurd to 
term all powerfui/powcrlcss inter- 


tlian we actually have, but thepressure 
of the life wliich Helmut Wagner’s 
exhaustively researched book chroni- 
cles dictated that many of his larger 
projects would never be completed. It 


E artial understanding! or Husserl s pm- 
uophy, especially of the transcenden- 
tal phenomenology which is a crucial 
stage in Husserl's quest to set philoso- 
phy upon a basis of undeniable certain- 
ty. The criticism is misplaced. 

Schutz’s departures from Husserlian 
philosophy were occasioned neither by 
misunderstanding nor by unadmitted 
doubts as to the value of the phe- 
nomenological approach to- serial sci- 
ence. Schutz was not a fodql scientist 
searching for a ready : made philo- 
sophical system in which to base his 
research. He was an original philo- 
sopher within the phenomenological 
current whose differences with Husserl 
arose out of the realization that on a 
few but vital issues the arguments of 
the* older man lead thinking to an 
unnecessary impasse. Schulz's rejec- 
tion of the transcendental tum in 
phenomenology was a consequence of 
nis recognition of the Idealist and even 
solipsist implications of a lipe of 
' thought which made the fact of our 
awareness of other minds Into an 
insoluble problem. The publication of 
Schutz’s correspondence with Gur- 
witsch, promised as the fourth volume 


course “rape”: how arc the powerful 
ever to know that consent is genuine? 
Or do we just abolish power and 
sexism? 

I am also left wandering who is 
mystified by whom about what. The 
public are not mystified about the 
seriousness of the crimes of the power- 
ful, and when even conservative popu- 
lar newspapers such as the Daily 
Express are full of critical exposes of 
corruption, freemasonry, ana allega- 
tions of police violence, it is difficult to 
sustain the view that they arc wholly 
mystified about their pervasiveness 
cither. Certainly, they are vastly 
underprosecuted and pressure groups 
succeed in keeping outside the law 
many acts that are 'more harmful than 
those that are criminal. But apart from 
the excellent documentation, what 
else is new to students these days? 

In his analysis of the relative immun- 
ity of the powerful. Box fails to take 
seriously enough the majority public 
perception - right or wrong - that, 
unlike lutnpen blacks and whites, cor- 
porations and police overall make 
positive and necessary contributions to 
their lives, and that most harmful 
consequences of corporate and police 
activities are unintended. Moreover, 
the exclusive focus upon Anglo-Amer- 
ican examples obscures (he high inci- 
dence of elite crime and pollution/ 
safety violations in countries like Rus- 
sia and China. 

Box (like the rest of us) does not 
resolve the issue of how conceptions of 
“the crime problem” are generated 
and sustained, and it is surprising to 
see so little attention devoted to the 
role of the media in this. Moreover, his 
standard Left solution that “democra- 
tic accountability” (to whom, for 
what?) will produce humane and just 
policing and sentencing is too unspeci- 
fic to convince any sceptics. However, 
despite these criticisms, this book is 
strongly commended as an important 
and fiterate point of departure for 
those interested in these key crimino- 
logical and political Issues. 

Michael Levi 

Dr Levi is lecturer in criminology at 
University College, Cardiff. 


Husserl seemed to offer Schutz the key 
to achieving this, but, as Wagner 
mokes dear, even his definitive adop- 
tion of a phenomenological approach 
learned from Husserl never made 
Schutz the devout Husserlian he is 
sometimes taken to be. One or two 
writers have suggested that Schutz’s 


of Collected Papers, and with Voege- 
lin, some of which appeared In Hie 
1981 festschrift The Philosophy of 
Order [or Voegelin 's eightieth birth- 
day, would do much to clarify this 
important issues. 

Helmut Wagner’s book fs not 
directed toward the student 
approaching Schutz for the first time. 
For that purpose the anthology , of 
Schutz’s writings which he edited 
under the title Alfred Schutz on Phe- 
nomenology ana Social Relations 
(1970) would be more appropriate, as 
would Burke Thomason's fine but 
clumsily titled Making Sense of 
Reification (1982). But to anyone con- 
cerned with understanding more deep- 
ly the sources and affiliations of 
Schutz's work this Intellectual biogra- 
phy will be indispensable^ 

.... . , — — — — — - — - tj — 

David J. Levy */ 

David J. Levy is lecturer in sociology at 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 

A description of Alfred Schutz’s inter- 
pretation of action is a substantial part 
of the entry on “Action Theory" in the 
Penguin Dlstlonary of Sociology, 
which has just been published. The 
dictionary is edited by Nicholas Aber- 
crombie, Stephen Hill and Bryan S. 


Turner and its entries range from 
bureaucracy to critical theory, episte- 
mology to gender, and suicide to 
working-class activism. (Penguin, 


£3.50). 
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BOOKS 

Christian 

survival 

The Frankish Church 
byj. M. Wallace-Hadrlll 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £35.00 
ISBN 0198269064 

The Frankish Church, published in the 
term following his retirement from the 
Chichele chair, is, in every sense, Dr 
WaUace-HadriU’s major work. Since 
he made his reputation over thirty 
years ago with The Barbarian West, his 
standing as the British authority on 
early medieval history has not been in 
doubt, but his publications have been 
predominantly of highly polished lec- 


tures, originally delivered separately, 
or in series. Only with the appearance 
of this work have we a big book on a 
momentous theme, a book equal to the 
subject and to the reputation of the 
author. 

Exceptionally among modern Brit- 
ish scholars, he brings to the study of 
the middle ages a mind disciplined by 
classical literature that reaches for- 
ward to contemplate the future of 
civilization in barbarian custody, 
rather than one looking back in search 
of origins; a mind, too, inclined to 
probe the recesses of skilfully cont- 
rived literary texts in search of mean- 
ing, rather than one mainly concerned 
to piece together the fragments of 
record evidence. His sensitivity to the 
forms of art, visual and literary, writ- 
ten and spoken, have also made him a 
conscious stylist as a lecturer, and 
many of his accomplishments in this 
respect are displayed in this book. 
Parts of it began' life as lectures. But . 
more than this, the coherence of the 
chapters (and the sections of the longer 
chapters), even their fairly predictable 
length, are the results of his lecturing 
experience. 

On the other hand, the danger that 
lecture-chapters will noi naturally flow 
into one another in a continual sequ- 
ence has here been happily avoided. 
The author sustains the lively pace of 
allocution; tlierc are no dull stretches 
of exposition in the middle of so big a 
book. A story emerges from the suc- 
cession of events as the Frankish 
encounter with Gallo-Roman Christ- 
ianity grows into a Frankish responsi- 
bility. for the church universal. The 
Merovingians receive generous treat- 
ment, with chapters on the monaster- 
ies, the saints, the church councils and 
the papacy. The Frankish concern for 
missionary activity leads the way to an 
account of the making of the German 
church, All this is managed with great 
economy and with no sense of rush. 
More than half the book Is still left for 
the Carollngians, down to Charles the 
Bald. 

There are some flashes of humour, : 
and- the unexpected reference to the 
modern world. "A ninth-century 

1 n»aeonl mUlit Uam. . «s _V 
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modern world. "A ninth-century 
peasant might have a clearer notion of 
sanctltas than is possible today”; or the 
'observation that If Hincmar of Reims 
had had his way '’Carol ingian society 
, would have been a police-state”. Such 
remarks offer two striking insights into 
■the ninth century and characteristically 
demonstrate how far from simple it is 
to label these alleged “dark" ages. The 
1 author keeps up, this unburned but 
; .- to the end, which, it should 

wWi U tatherabrupt.:Sucha bobk 


surely deserves to be concluded as 
formally as it began. 

It can hardly be summarized, for it 
does not argue a thesis. It will be 
ransacked for its treasures by under- 
graduates using its highly detailed 
index for their own purposes. It is 
disingenuous of the author to ward off 
the profane in search of a textbook: 
they have nowhere else to look. This 
author’s manner is not didactic, but 
there is much to Learn bom a book that 
distils the erudition of a lifetime, on a 
subject never before considered as a 
whole. It is dedicated to Merton 
College, from which I venture to infer 
that educated adults of many disci- 
plines could all derive benefit by 
reading it. Pam of it, on heresies for 
example, may seem difficult. The fate 
of Christianity over several centuries 
cannot be described without reference 
to some matters beyond familiar intel- 
lectual horizons. This does not mean 
that most of it is not accessible to any 
intelligent reader. Neither the subject- 
matter, which is the survival of Christ- 
ian spirituality in an unpropitious age, 
not the manner of exposition, which is 
jucid, exact and humane, suggest that 
it was written for exclusively specialist 
attention. Professor WaUace-HadrilTs 
standing among specialists is not in 
question, but here ne does not engage 
in academic in-fighting. Other scholars 
are only named in tribute to their 
contributions to learning; never in 
contradiction. It is history in the grand 
manner, more dispassionate than Gib- 
bon, though more understanding of 
barbarism, seen without any romantic- 
ism- The treatment is comprehensive, 
but not exhaustive; the prose agile and 
aphoristic. The historian concentrates 
on his subject; historical dogma and 
clichg are banished. A book therefore 
of a great scholar at liis peak, to be 
enjoyed at first reading, and savoured 
again and again. 

D. J. A. Matthew 


At home 
with the 
Visigoths 

Early Medieval Spain: unity In 
diversity, 400-1000 
by Roger Collins 
Macmillan, £14.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 333 26282 4 and 26283 2 

This sprawling 600-year period of 
Spanish history falls into two sharply 
defined halves separated by the Arab 
invasion of the Peninsula in 711. The 
first half saw the demise of the Roman 
Empire, the establishment of the Visi- 
gothic State, and the resolution of the 
conflict between Arianism and Catho- 
licism in favour of the latter, with the 
conversion in 587 of King Reccared. 
Visigothic rule came to an end abrupt- 
ly when, after the invasion by Berber 
and Arab troops, the conauered areas 


D.J. A. Matthew is professor of history 
at the University of Reading. 


and Arab troops, the conquered areas 
werejjovemed until 756 in the name of 
the Caliph in Damascus. Subsequent- 
ly, under the Umayyad regime, 756- 
1031, Islam took root, ana Cordoba 
became the capital of al-Andalus, a 
recognized centre of political power 
and cultural excellence in the tenth 
century. The Christian Kingdoms in 
Asturias, Le6u, CastiJle, ana Navarre 
gradually emerged during the same 
period so that Spain was divided 
between Muslims and Christians. 

Dr Collins is clearly more at home 
when discussing the Visigoths and his 
account is a most useful synthesis of 
information on ail aspects of their 
state. He reacts strongly to earlier 
studies, sometimes concurring but fre- 
quently modiiyjng or rejecting the 
received views in favour of his own. 
His survey provides a fresh perspective 
for the period, at once original, in- 
formed and assured, which can be 
recommended with confidence. 



standards 

:Land^ Mai and Bedells: studies Uk early 
modern history * 

.byJ.PiCoope*. 

, edited by G.E. Aylmer and 
J.S.MorrIU ... 

■Hambledon Press, £1 8.00 
. 1SBN0 90728 265 

To those who knew no more of him 
(han the occasional article, review or 
intervention at a seminar, the late John 


J- M. Waflace-Hadrill 


doii: of some of . his essays ft that If 
demonstrates, as Cooper so often did 
himself, that such a casual impression • 
r ’ jl f dpon too little - acquaintance 
™to *ne evidence is far from the truth. 

hand. Men and Beliefs reproduces 
some of Cooper's best critlcalplecwf 
TTieCoUntinB pf Manors” is a&fl«lcl 


which are a 
sense. .In ] 


g of Manors" is a classic - 
pieces critical in the best. 
*en«. L In bis analysis of . the figures 
Msed: byj Thwney and Stone.. John 
Cooper is not the bulldozer pn the 1 
historical landscape, but , rather ihl' 
building inspector anxious to ensure 
standards and . necessarily y^ary of- 


; 1 From his unrivalled knowledge of 
and perspective from thp fifteenth 
cenhiry. Cooper was able to cast 

doubts upon theoriesofadeclineln the 

nobility s holding of great landed 
estates, or on the allegedly revolution- 
■ ^ jmirtct^f humanism on ideas of 
: genUHiy in Tudor England. Both "The 
social distribution oflaiid and men in 


In the second part of this book, 
concerning Peninsular affairs from 
711-1000. the reader is conscious of a 
more strident, more assertive tone. 
While aware of the complex nature of 
Arab historiography, and making 
reasoned allowances for it, Collins is 
none the less eager to adopt one 
account as opposed to another. 

When considering the Arab invasion 
and conquest, for example, he is less 
than convincing in his dismissal of the 
accepted interpretation of these be- 
wildering events. He rejects the ex- 
ploratory expedition of Tarif in 710 on 
the basis of one speculative article, and 
his arguments in favour of doubting 
the existence of the sons of Wittiza, 


drained by thedemSu^fi* 
World War. It is these ^ 
their general lack 
described in this coU ccj ^ W ft 
scholarly essays. 01 **0 

The book begins with » n,. , 
Feroz Ahmad oFthe Ohoin®! 
in its last two or thrwfcJSff 
provides the Turkish baX$ 
six essays by different exff £ 
dealing with the Near EastKS 
of one of the areal or 


Jarship was combative and negative 
rather than creative and constructive. 
The importance of this varied collec- 


alwHys in a more solid construction. 
Immediately , following many of the 
Critical dihnolition?. there art theater 
■ ginning® of new hypotheses and Inter-’ 
pretstfons which, fQr all the hesitation* 
expressed, leave- One confident of a 
firm grounding in evidence and com-- 
mon sense. 


sorid distribution afiand and men in 
England 143fr-17°0- and^Retainets j 0 . 
.Tudor Engl imd 1 ' proceed from critic- 
ism of other historians to some of the 
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sources, me problem racing the scru- 
pulous historian is not untamiliarity 
with the sources, even if in translation, 
but simply what to make of them. Any 
narrative of these events may there- 
fore be challenged on points of detail, 
but what sets out to be a consensus 
view should give alternative theories at 
least token consideration. On other 
matters, a more welcome caution is 
displayed. The suggested reasons for 
the “incessant Umayyad military activ- 
ity", in particular the frequent cam- 
paigns of al-Mansur against the Christ- 
ians in the late tenth century, provide 
material for a debate, without claiming 
to represent the last word on the 
subject. 

Collins, throughout, then, never 
shirks from confronting controversial 
issues, legion in the period under 
discussion, and he is always ready to 
offer his opinion. For the Visigothic 
epoch this approach when allied to an 
exceptionally thorough knowledge, 
has proved to be notably successful. 
The Muslims in Spain on the other 
hand have not, 1 think, yielded up their 
mysteries to the same degree. 

Richard Hitchcock 

Dr Hitchcock is senior lecturer in 
Spanish at the University of Exeter. 

Europe’s 
designs on 
Turkey 

The Great Powers and the End or the 
Ottoman Empire 
edited by Marian Kent 
Allen & Unwin, £ 1 8.00 
1SBN004 956013 1 

During the last decades of the Otto- 
man Empire successive regimes made 
increasing efforts to restore its lost 
vitality, to give it the political and 
economic blood transfusion it needed 
to survive the effects of disruptive 
nationalisms within its frontiers and 
the ambitions of the great European 
powers beyond them. 

All of these powers were potential 
or actual predators. AU of them hoped 
throughout (his period to intensify 
their economic penetration of the 
empire, to gain concessions for the 
building of railways and port facilities, 
con i* >a 5f s ^°r ™ su PP'y °f armaments 
to “je Ottoman army and navy, trading 
privileges, and greater influence over 

g overnment policy. All of them ended 
y attempting, with varying deter- 
mination and success, to carve out for 
themselves exclusive spheres of Influ- 
ence and control as . the empire’s last 
remnants of vitality appe ared to be 

acquaintance with the secondary liter- 
ature on early modem China as well as 
Europe (East and West), the footnotes 
. to aU the essays reveal a familiarity 
with archives in dozens of repositories, 
Si® n S ^ mral t Private as well as 
iSjo- Perhaps \ should have said 
intimacy . For In the essay on “Straf- 
ford and the Byrnes country”, Coon- 
imf 7, M to$y pf the Wentworth papers 
led him first to question Terence 

Ranger’s vw »ha«- 


Great Britain. The bookafoeH 
account now available In EnglK 
perhaps in any language of tlET 

tionnl aspects of the last yu^ 
Ottoman power and the rise of 6* 
Kemalist republic. w 

There is a striking discrepancy n) 
brought out here, between the cm ' 
d'osc and unreal ambitions of mat 
the powers Hnd the limited importia • 
of the Ottoman Empire to them Inin 
material and down-to-earth 
Italy, as R. J. B. Bosworth poinhog '■ 
m an elegant and sometimes tty * 
discussion, had no interest In Asa 
Minor which compared In real imp® ' 
ance with her ambitions in the Sort 
Tyrol and the Adriatic; her poficjH 
the Near East was essentially aned 
“Pying and trying to keep pace vh 
the genuine great powers. Hibstm 
policy, here ably dissected by F. I 
Bridge, was also essentially o« d 
prestige, of not being outdistanced ij 
more powerful competitors. 

Even Russia, as Alan Bodgermda 
dear in perhaps the most useful d 
these essays, was interested in to . 
southern neighbour above all becaue 
of the great and increasing flow of to , 
exports through the Straits. There n . 
a striking disproportion between to 
trivial direct trade with the Ottoan 
Empire and the cloudy and emofa 1 
sense of historical mission which su [ 
made Constantinople a major foetid . 
Russian expansionist ambition, rift 
her naval position on the Black Su 
was always so weak that she opoU .’ 
never hope to act there effectiwlj 
against the Turks. Even Geraing, 
which from the later nineteenth » 
tury onwards built up an impeaq ; 
structure of influence in the Oitomu p 
Empire, found in the years before 
First World War that it accountedu 
only about one per cent of her tew 
foreign irade. It could well be srewj 
thnt in the long run it was dwTW" 
who exploited the Germans; by 19B 
the Turkish government had roara 
more than 5 billion marks in OwMj 
loans and credits, mostofwWch'vw 
not have been repaid even if tbew 
had been won. > 

Businessmen hoping for pm® 
were often more realistic than fproj 

ronnle I lilviV iiirt Bfrfllflfllc DVfluV® 


ments thinking of strategic nvflbyj* 
prestige. French financiers 
Dclcassd’s desire to obtain an 
share in the Baghdad Railways 
France. British shipping lines in * 
Persian Ouir made a 

agreement with their Hamburg’An^ 

lea rivals in spite of all the effort* 
Whitehall to dissuade them. RPj 
entrepreneurs had to be preswyj 
their government to become mwwj 


in the Ottoman Empire to prw* 
pretext for official claims there, 
exaggerated hopes ® nd .^ ar L2aiii] 
great powers, and the 
groundlessness of many of 
expertly discussed in this 
duced volume. 


M. S. Anderson 

M. S. Anderson 

tlonal history at the London APH* . 

with information) make the 
lory. And from the bnljsnl 
canvas of "Differences betw«, B 

Earl of Holland, there is no ls^ 


• 7 iicunu, 

A ^ h ®, ( J 10 P e, ‘ did aot write a book. 


can ui nuunnu, -nujpn 

Incisive generalization. 1 Oae 
that John Cooper s obituan^^ 

McFariane is partiaUy au J°^ 
a], at least In so far 

reproached himself for 

projects to swifter “^Snetthsi 
readers of these essavs ^ fcfc- 
John Cooper too di£nol «^ ^ 
But they wiU long J W 


* u ij - i puuc ana ojve rsi- 1 

, Xn?L%:r?, n,in * iWW *wve pre- 


imagination wljich (together 




: “a body- of ftiBnnw"' 
always be used, 

creative ideas which shit uiuu^r 
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An Introduction to the Physical 
Chemistry of Biological Organization 
byA.R.P««>d“ 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £35.00 
ISBN 019 855359 5 
Bioenergetics and Linear 
NonequUlbriura Thermodynamics: 
the steady state 

by S. Roy Caplan and Alvin Essig 
Harvard University Press, £31.85 
1SBN0674 073525 
BIq thermodynamics: the study of 
biochemical processes at equilibrium 
by J.T.Edsall and H. Gutfreund 
Wiley, £15.75 
1SBN0471 102571 


Generations of chemistry and bioche- 
mistry students have learned that there 
is a dear division between thermo- 


dynamics and kinetics. In the words of 


Peacocke's book, “thermodynamics is 
the 'science of the possible’ in the 


natural world. It generates no mechan- 
isms but, rather, prescribes rela- 
tionships to which all natural phe- 
nomena are expected to conform." If 
one wants to know about the mechan- 
isms that allow processes to take place, 
and the rates at which they do so, one 
must turn to kinetics. Just as in 
everyday life the people who prescribe 
laws tend to look with disdain on those 
who do things, so kinetics is often 
regarded as a humbler discipline than 
thermodynamics. Although it is true 
that dassical thermodynamics was one 
of the great intellectual achievements 
o! the nineteenth contury, and that 
kinetics and mechanism must conform 
to Its laws, it is a rather sterile 
discipline on Us own. 

So much for the traditional view. 
Since the pioneering work of Ilya 
Pngogine from the 1940s onwards, 
however, there has been a rival 
approach to the study of rates, which is 
teown as Irreversible or non-cquilib- 
num thermodynamics. This owes little 
or nothing to kinetics, and has been 
greeted by many kineticists with very 
nttle enthusiasm; indeed, it has often 
been regarded by them as a hotbed of 
charlatanry: why do we need a new 
approach to the study of rates, a new 
a PPtoach, moreover, that replaces the 
solid theoretical foundation of kinetics 
Mth a collection of manifestly absurd 
approximations, claims to be a de- 
velopment of thermodynamics, re- 
H^res considerably more mathema- 
ucs, and provides no information ab- 
outmechanism? 

,• T™* view is not wholly without 
waidlty, as there has certainly been 
oteeuraiitist work in non-equilibrium 
jnermodynamics that seems designed 
jo bem use rather than illuminate.lt is, 
oowever, a narrow view. It would be 
i 5 Qt to arguing that one cannot 
traffic “ow on a road without 
the objectives of all of the 
?« t S! a drivers and the characteris- 
nS? th S lr vehlcles - truth, there are 

P. he[10 toena ( and these are 
“penally common in biology) that are 


v -v»hjuuu m Dioiogyi rnar aii 

gr too complicated to be handled b 


jP“ rai ea to oe bandied by 
toe Methods of kinetics but respond 
to a treatment that ignores 
toil introduces assump- 

absi?ri£ at soen ? at tost sight to be 
ateurdly. over-simplified. 


nr,.!? over-simplified. 

PoatvvSf ?“** boolss considered here, 
fcacockes scholnriv 


bhanTf 6 - 8 ^ holarl y work is the 
SSS MPW' “ ia . moreover, an 
SSSS? bqqk, written in the classical 


trArfitU^. m uie classics. 

, Its . author started his re 


S^Rrnl. y*“**w* 9UUICU JIU JC* 

Sri] 1,1 association with Sir 

^^shelwood, one of the first 
c he trusts to study biological 
“bout them with 
more than once I: was 
StbW °* ^toshelwood’s own writ- 

WjovahS 1 ! 8 “ 5 fyl ? that makes it 
joy&ble to read, the book does not 



lieing conformalionally precisely 
equivalent. Only within ihc past five 
years has structural evidence been 
obtained that has revealed lo ail a 
richness and complexity of DN A struc- 
ture previously suspected only by a 
dedicated few. 

The full ramifications of these new 
insights in terms of the biological 
specificity of particular DNA sequ- 


ences and luci are only now beginning 
to be understood. The entirely novel 
left-handed “Z-DNA" double helix, 
first discovered by X-ray crystallog- 
raphic analysis of a particular oligo- 
nucleotide sequence, is suggesting 
further mechanisms whereby a par- 
ticular trait of DNA sequence can 
profoundly modulate response to pro- 
teins involved in gene regulation. 

The real lesson of these thirty years 
of studies on the structures of nucleic 


mendations of the International Un- 
ions of Biochemistry and Chemistry, 
which, though admirably self-consis- 
tent, do conflict In several respects 
with the usual practices of nucleic add 
crystallographers. Thus, in order to 
understand fully much of the past 
literature, it is necessary to know now 
these nomenclature systems are re- 
lated. Unfortunately, tnis book fails to 




deal adequately with this issue. 
Methodology receives a very brief 


treatment, with X-rav crystallography 
of small and Large molecules, potential 




acid sub-units, components and frag- 
ment sequences, is that when wisely 
examined, they do reveal a great deal 
about the flexibilities of nucleic adds 


of small and Large molecules, potential 
energy calculations and nuclear 
magnetic resonance being covered in a 
total of 21 pages. Here the treatment is 
inconsistent and unsatisfactory: on the 
one hand the most elementary features 
of diffraction arc described, yet in 
the section on nuclear magnetic reso- 
nance the reader is plunged straight 


into advanced concepts. 

Valuable and detailed chapters deal 


properties, 


themselves, and therefore cannot be 
disregarded as unimportant. Wolfram 
Saenger has long been a leader in this 
view, and he devotes quite half of his 


eat deal with nucleotide physical properties, 
base pairing, ana stacking and helix 
stability. These go beyond the merely 
structural in their aescri prions ana 


Leaf-shaped head-rest painted with a design of two cat-fish among 
water-plants (Northern Sung, eleventh century). From Basil Gray’s 
Sung Porcelain and Stoneware, published by Faber & Faber at £30.00. 


generally splendid book to extensive 
surveys of the stereochemistry of nuc- 


leic acid “building-blocks”. 

Principles of Nucleic Add Structure 
succeeds in reviewing, sometimes in 


adopts a kinetic standpoint; and part 
three looks forward to a synthesis of 
the two. 

Caplan and Essig’s book is more 
restricted in scope, being concerned 
primarily with the thermodynamic in- 


terpretation of energy transduction in 
living organisms. It is, however, also a 
very well written book that is well 


grounded in modern research in this 
area. Both authors are active in the 
field, and write clearly and with au- 
thority. Harvard also deserve praise: 
clearly giving the appearance of the 
printed page much more thought than 
is commonly evident in a technical 
book, they have produced a book that 
is very pleasant to look at. 

Although Edsull and Gutfreund's 
book is concerned with equilibrium 
thermodynamics as applied to bioche- 
mical systems, it is not the long- 
awaited sequel to Edsall and Wyman's 
classic 1958 book Biophysical Chemis- 
try. It is written at a more elementary 
level and seems (a be intended pri- 
marily for undorgraduHtes. Unfortu- 
nately for these readers, however, the 
chapter on fundamental concepts is 
not very clearly written, so that, for 
example, contradictory statements in 
successive sentences on page 14 about 
the dimensions of the gas constant arc 
likely to confuse, as are the implica- 
tions on page 17 that power is the same 
as energy and that resistance (in ohms) 
is the same as resistivity (in ohm 
metres). Though these might seem 
elementary matters, they do arise in a 
discussion of dimensional analysis. 


when it is especially important to be 
rigorous about dimensions. In any 


case, inexperienced readers will prob- 
ably not be able to read through the 
muddied writing to the “obviously” 


muddled writing to the “obviously" 
correct meaning. Later parts of the 
book arc, on tne whole, better, and 


there is some useful information about 
the thermodynamics of aqueous solu- 
tions- 

Classical thermodynamics will .no 
doubt continue to form an essential 


part of the biochemist's background 
knowledge. However, as we try to 


analyse systems of greater and greater 
complexity, we shall need irreversible 


thermodynamics more and more. 
Kinetics can take us a long way , but it is 
not the whole answer. 


that are Athel Cornish-Bowden 


Athel Comtsh-Bowden is lecturer In 
biochemistry at the University of Birm- 
ingham 


Third editions of three textbooks have 
been published: Selected Experiments 
in Organic Chemistrv by G. K. Hehn- 
kamp and H. W. Johnson Is available 
from Freeman at. £10,95;. Fun - 
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• dametuais of Molecular Spectroscopy 
by C. N. Efanwell Is available from 
McGraw-Hill at £8.50: and Inorganic 


Mcuraw-mu o 

Cherhlstry: principles of structure and 
reactivity by J. E. Huheey is available 
from Harper & Row at £11.50. 


mathematical pas- 
a great deal of textthat 


profit while omit- 
It parts. Part one is 


•Interpretation of 
he point of view of 
efftodynamiesj part turn 


A*erondedit Ion of J. R - P^B 8 ^; 


The Sulphate-Reducing Bacterid 
beon published, by Cambridge Uni-; 


varsity Press at 
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icceeds in reviewing, sometimes in 
eat detail, most of what is known 


Principles of Nucleic Add Structure 
by Wolfram Snenger 
Springer, DM1 18.00 Hnd DM79.00 
ISBN 3 540 90761 0 and 90762 9 


The study of nucleic acid structure 
using crystallographic and other physi- 
cochemical techniques is now over 
thirty years old. Its beginnings were 
marked by the proposal of the Watson- 
Crick model for DNA, which itself was 
responsible for the era of molecular 


responsible tor tne era ol molecular 
biology and ultimately for recom- 
binant DNA technology. 


Following this spectacular start, it is 
perhaps unsurprising then that until 
recently much subsequent work on 
nucleic add structure lias tended to be 
regarded as second-division science, 
providing mainly minor points of de- 
tail. This is largely because DNA has 
been conceivcaln molecular structural 
terms, os a monotonously repeating 
biopolymer, with every structural unit 


from crystallographic and diffraction 
studies on these molecules. The results 
of other physicochemical techniques, 
especially those of nuclear magnetic 
resonance, are often quoted in exten- 
sio. The inclusion of nearly fourteen 
hundred references to the published 
literature (commendably each with the 
paper's title) makes this a uniquely 
valuable work of record. However, it is 
a great deal more than that. The first 
six chapters are designed to introduce 
fundamental principles in a gentle yet 
rigorous manner, and have much to 
offer tiie beginning graduate or adv- 
anced undergraduate interested in 
biomolecular structure. Saenger’s 
style is lucid, his English only rarefy 
being encumbered by Germanic style. 
Hie large number of illustrations, 
often in two colours , are of exceptional 
clarity, and do much to enhance the 
text. 

The book commences with the in- 
evitable DNA history lesson, re- 
freshingly giving credit to pre-Watson 
and Crick discoveries. This is followed 
by thorough definitions of nucleotide 
conformational notation, sugar puck- 
er, and discussions of preferred con- 
formations in a variety of nucleosides, 
nucleotides, and polynucleotides. 
Nomenclature in this field has in the 
past been notoriously confusing, with 
up to six different systems beingln use. 
Saenger lias used the recent recom- 


structural in their descriptions ana 
bring together thermodynamic and 
spectroscopic data. Areas where Saen- 
ger himself has made important con- 
tributions, such as the study of mod- 
ified nucleotides, are especially well 
covered. Oligomeric and polymeric 
nucleic acids are extensively de- 
scribed, and exceptionally well-illus- 
trated with complementary ball-and- 


t rated with complementary ball -ana- 
stick and space-fnling representations. 
However, some of the figures seem to 


Stephen Neldle 
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Physical and Mechanistic 
organic Chemistry 

Second edition 
R. A. Y. JONES 

The character and course of reaction mechanisms In 
organlo chemistry are examined In detail In this 
thoroughly revised, updated and expanded edition 
of an established textbook. 

~ amhrMrio T . rfs Hard covers £35.00 net 

Kw) P.parback £14.00 n«t 


An introduction to 
speciality Polymers 

Edited by N. ISE and I. TABUSHt 


After discussing the preparation of speciality 
polymers In general terms, the contributors to this 
volume present a concise and luck! review of the 
present state of our knowledge on topics such as 
synthetic membranes. Information transmitting 
macro-molecules, and enzyme-like polymers. 

£22.50 net 


Allcycllc Chemistry 

Second edition 

F. J. McQUILLIN and M. S. BAIRD 

This examination of the experimental basis of 
allcycllc chemistry has now extended Its coverage to 
Include examples of terpanaa, sterols, 
prostaglandins and macrocycles. 

Hard covers £20.00 net 
Ppperback £7.95 net 


Diffusion 

Mass Transfer In Fluid Systems 

E. L CUSSLER 


Dr Chester's textbook provides a clear and complete 
description of diffusion in fluids, the spontaneous 
.mixing of different states that Is fundamental to 
engineering, chemistry and biology. Numerous 
simple examples and numerical exercises apply the 
basio concepts in detail. £32.50 net 


Magnetism and . 
Ligand-field Analysis 

MALCOLM GERLOCH 


A Time to Remember 

The Autobiography of a Chemist 

ALEXANDER TODD 


Ycchskel Wolman’s introduction to 
chemical information retrieval skills 


A synthesis of old and new notions straddling the 
disciplines of physics and chemistry. Dr Gerloch 
offers a means of exploiting the ltgand-lleld 
properties of transition- metal and lathahlde 
complexes leading to a quantified chemical Insight 
into the individual meteMIgand Interactions of these 
molecular speolea .£55.00 net 


‘It Is not neceasary to be a chemist or even a 
. scientist lo en]oy this book As a contemporary 


account of an important life, It could be 
recommended to anyorie who may think that 
scientists are a race apart or that things and not 
human beings olalm their Interest’ 


The Time s Higher Education Supplement 

£15.00 net 


formation; a practical guide to utiliza- 
tion by WUcy at £9.50. -■ ■ 
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be incomplete. Z-DNAs arc accorded 
a chapter of their own, which thought- 
fully assesses their biological signifi- 
cance, as far as can he judged at 
present. Surprisingly, some of the 
more heretical DNA structures of 
recent years also receive attention. 
The remainder of the book is largely 
concerned with more biological 
aspects of nucleic acids:transfer 
RNAs, interactions with drugs and 
proteins, and DNA organization in 
chromatin. Relatively superficial in 
their coverage, these chapters do not 
continue the notable blend of crystal- 
lographic and other physicochemical 
data in earlicT sections. 

Despite these minor criticisms, 
Saenger is to be congratulated on 
having produced a work of scholarship 
that will undoubtedly be of direct use 
to students and workers in structural 
molecular biology, and biophysics, ft 
might also play a valuable rote hi 
conveying the excitement of this valu- 
able field to a wider audience. 
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A touch 
of colour 

The Physics and Chemistry of Color : 

the fifteen causes of color 

by Kurt Nassau 

Wiley, £36.00 

ISBN0471 867764 

The Colour Science of Dyes 

and Pigments 

by Keith McLaren 

Adam Hllger, £17.50 

ISBN 0 85274 426 9 

Organic Chemistry in Colour 

by P. F. Gordon and P. Gregory 

Springer, DM178 

ISBN 3 540 117482 

The science of colour began with the 
discovery of the spectrum by Sir Isaac 
Newton in 1666. There are, in fact, 
many colours in the spectrum besides 
the seven arbitrarily chosen by New- 
ton, in line with the seven notes of the 
musical scalo. Combinations of the 
spectral hues give rise to colours that 
do not appear in the pure spectrum, 
such as pink or brown. 

Newton was well aware that "the 
rays to speak properly are not col- 
oured” and that colour is in the eye of 
the beholder as interpreted by the 
brain. Colour is perceived in the retina 
of the eye by three sets of photo- 
receptors called cones with maximum 
sensitivities respectively to blue, green 
and red. However, as the causes of 
colour are many and varied, colour 
science is a complex and wide-ranging 
subject which involves such aspects of 
physics and chemistry as optics, colour 
perception, colour measurement, dyes 
andpjgments. Colour also has substan- 
tial impact on many other fields, 
including mineralogy, biology and 

T hology. 

his fascinating book, Kurt Nassau 


has succeeded very well in providing a 
bridge between general expositions on 
colour and specialist monographs. It is 
extremely useful to hnve all aspects of 
colour covered in a single volume, and 
Nassau's clear explanations provide 
answers to many basic Questions: for 
example, why the sky is blue, why ruby 
is red and emerald green, why gold is 
yellow, why chromium can produce 
almost any colour, and how ft is that 
opals and the wings of certain butter- 
flies are capable of displaying all the 
colours of the rainbow. 

As no single approach can explain 
all its causes, Nassau classifies colour 
into fifteen groupings under five main 
theories: vibrations and simple excita- 
tions: transitions involving ligand field 
effects; transitions between molecular 
orbitals; transitions involving energy 
bands; and geometrical and physical 
optics . Although such a detailed classi- | 
fication is inevitably somewhat arbit- S 
rary and there is considerable overlap a 
in the groupings used (for instance, jrj 
both ligand field theory and band tr 
theory may be viewed as special cases pi 
of molecular orbital theory), nearly ail 
the causes of colour, whether occur- “■ 
ring as natural phenomena or of anim- 
al, vegetable, mineral or of man-made p> 
origin, involve the excitation of elec- “ 
trons - including the selective absorp- 
tion and emission of light as well as its 
reflection and scattering. For example, 
in the highly restricted field of dark 
blue gemstones there arc at least six 
different causes of colour. It is indeed 
remarkable that so many distinct 
causes of colour should apply to that 1 
small band of electromagnetic radia- ■ 
tion to which the eye is sensitive, but it 
is only in this narrow optical region 
that the energy of light is well attuned 
to the electronic structure of matter, 
with its wide diversity of colourful 
interactions. 
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Concepts Fundamental to a proper 
understanding of the various phe- 
nomena described are well covered, so 
no highly specialized knowledge Is 
required. After a basic introduction to 
the nature of light and colour and 
Quantum theory m part one, Nassau 
then discusses the colours caused by 
incandescent objects, flames and 
vapour excitation light sources, includ- 
ing auroras and lasers, together with 
the vibrations of molecules that cause 
the blue colour in water and ice. in part 


Newton using a prism to study the decomposition of light. 

three he deals with the effect of the interference in a thin film, and diffrac- 
lignnd field on electronic energy levels, tion from a layer grating, 

a phenomenon that leads to colour in Over 200 drawings, 30 tables and 3 1 
compounds of the transition elements colour photographs aid the imagina- 
and which explains the colour in' tion. And the detailed bib! 

most inorganic pigments and many should enable specialists e 

gems, as well os fluorescence and specialist readers to pursue 

crystal lasers. In part four, on cojours particular interest, 
caused by molecular orbitals and their On a much more mode 
interaction with light, he discusses Keith McLaren 's wide-rangi 

colours in most organic substances briefly covers the historical 

such as vegetable, animal and syntlie- mical development of dyes 
tic dyes and pigments. This category, raents, the physical and chen 

in which charge transfer is involved, cesses involved in the mcchi 

also includes some minerals and gem- dyeing, fading and tender 

stones, such as lapis lazuli and blue colour perception. Other chni 

sapphire. Part five deals with energy with the various methods c 

band formalism, which is chiefly re- measurement and matching i 

sponsible for the colour of metals and especially important In manv 


tion. And the detailed bibliography 
should enable specialists ana non- 
spedalist readers to pursue areas of 
particular interest. 

On a much more modest scale, 
Keith McLaren’s wide-ranging book 
briefly covers the historical and chc- 


alloys , some inorganic substances such 
as the red mercury ore cinnabar, some 
gems such as blue and yellow di- 
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amends, and colour centres as in 
amethyst. Light-emitting diodes and 
semiconductor lasers arc also Included 
in the discussion. 

After a section on the theory of 
geometrical and physical optics, which 
accounts for a wide range of 
colours including those derived from 
dispersion, scattering, interference 
and diffraction, a final section deals 
with a variety of colour-related topics, 
including dyes and pigments, 
bleaching and fading, coloured glasses 
and gemstones, biological coloration, 
vision, fluorescence, phosphoresc- 
ence, lasers, electroluminescence, and 
art preservation. 

An extensive series of appendices 
deals with advanced topics such as 
electronic configurations, orbitals, 
term symbols find selection rules, 
ligand field theory . and molecular 
orbital theory, dispersion in a prism. 


dyeing, fading and tendering, and 
colour perception. Other chapters deal 
with the various methods of colour 
measurement and matching processes 
especially important In many industrial 
applications. However, although the 
author offers a very readable introduc- 
tion to the varied scientific and tech- 
nological aspects of colour, dyes und 

S cots, he does not attempt nil 
us live treatment of any particular 
theme. Some 300 references arc in- 
cluded. 

Gordon and Gregory's hook, which 
will appeal to mainstream organic 
chemists rather than colour technolog- 
ists, Is a successful attempt to cover the 
chemistry of dyes from the point of 
view of organic chemistry. Appropri- 
ate modem theories, especially tho use 
of molecular orbitals in interpreting 
the relationship between colour ana 
molecular structure, are well covered. 
Readers must possess a knowledge of 
the basic principles of organic chemis- 
try; and basic colour physics and 
colour perception are not included. 

■ Chapter one, which provides a con- 
cise account of the development of 
dyes, deals with natural products as 
well as current synthetic materials and 


future trends. Chapter two then class- 
fics industrially important dyes accord- 
ing to their chemical structure and be 
u useful section on fundamental pro- 
cesses used in the synthesis of various 
intermediates and of the dyes them- 
selves. Particularly valuable is (hi 
coverage of aromatic heterocyclic 
compounds, a topic which is of con- 
siderable current importance but 
which is not dealt with appropriately 
elsewhere. Two lengthy chapters tha 
consider the chemistry of dyes derived 
from the azo and anthraqutnoneefaro- 
mogens. In both categories, tautomer- 
ism, metal complexes and colour sod 
constitution arc discussed in detail. 

Although it fifth main section toota 
at , vat, iudijroid, phthalocysute, 
poly me thine, di- and tri-aryl caito- 
nium and nitro dyes, only the mow 
important nnd interesting aspects d 
these dyes arc covered. A unafehspw 
then deals with application and fat- 
ness properties of dyes, indudinghcsi, 
wet nnu light fastness, photoenrom- 
isin, metamerism and sows- 
tochromi&m. 

To produce this lucid and 
readable hook , which makes extend* 
use of schemes and figures, die auu 501 ' 
have clearly drawn on their own jj* 
periences. It is a pity, however, tt* 
the text is not referenced. aJtnoup 
each chapter does conclude vw j® 
extensive bibliography of genw 


undergraduates of colour chennsur- 

Geoffrey Hallas _ 

Geoffrey Hallos is senior tawj* j 
colour chemistry al the Unlvem <? 
Leeds. 
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on reactivity, 

i aju. — illustrated. 

In addition; a lot of spade work has 
to be done m terms of building Gp the 
.repertoire of basic reactions necessary' 
'.for more ; advanced ' 'otgfies.'i Many 

-! natural niiduHt tilth**: 


i 'Paying grounds , fpktffi 
Jhedries of alicyoGc cfiemistryydridjt 
; wuld he . argued'-tMt' mvcfi 'Of :tte; 
impetus nefauiq the systematic studji ^f y 


1 heartedrecommendat’ion of ‘the bolTk 
-Iki « ^ ^, ® rea °* chemistry such as 
thte, in whidi stereochemistry is so 
, abhors ^ave notbeen well 

and . Publishers 
' Jhree-dimensipnal 

: thewnuir-stonesjaf thesuhiect. 

Sub|rituted cydolex- 
SSi ^PPWpnnation. Isperjd 
Wile .as a tutor; Eeiting uodcr- 
. graduates to iqike such drawing eirre. 


mistTy, but somethjnaou&ni ^ 
done uboui the thrcc-(fimen_s ^ • 
nmlae before the uext revision. .. 


G, H, Whitham 

G. H. V/hUham lsunivenU^^^ 
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^CHEMISTRY 

Molecular 

design 


Qaantura Chemistry: the development 
dab initio methods In molecular 
electronic structure theory 
by Henry F, Schaefer ,111 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. £15.00. 

ISBNO 19 8551835 

Quantum Chemistry 

by Raymond Daudel, Georges Leroy, 

Daniel Peelers and Michel Sana 

Wiley, £48.50 

ISBN 0471 901350 

Molecular orbital theory has been 
around since it was first introduced by 
Hund, Mulliken and Lennard-Jones in 
the 1930s. It soon eclipsed the rival 
valence bond theory for providing a 
theoretical description of the chemical 
bond. Conceptually, molecular orbital 
theory parallels the simple treatment 
of atoms where each constituent elec- 
tron can be of a particular type. In 
atoms we have s electrons and p 
electrons; in molecules the labels de- 
pend on the symmetry of the molecule , 
so that, for example we may have a 
and it electrons. The essential point is 
that the individual electrons have their 
own identifiable properties described 
auantltatively by a mathematical func- 
tion, a molecular orbital, appropriate 
for the particular electron. 

Calculating molecular orbital wave 
functions by solving the Schrddinger 
wave equation for a molecule made 
little headway until the advent of 
computers. Now the dramatic de- 
velopments in computing power have 
led to a mushrooming in applications 
of molecular orbital computer pack- 
ages. Early molecular orbital calcula- 
bom were crude and often semi- 
cmplrical, using experimental data to 
fudge answers rather than performing 
exactly all the millions of integrals 
whidi may be Implied by a rigorous 

Industrial 

problems 

Problem Solving In the 

Chemical Industry 

by R J.Casey and M. J.Frazer 

Pitman, £8.95 

ISBN 0273 02 034 X 

Undergraduate chemistry courses now 
gonerafly contain an investigative 
problem as part of the course, the 
performance in the problem and the 
writing up of a dissertation counting 
towards the final assessment. Small 
investigative problems are part of 
»me school courses. To many of us 
mere problems are among the most 
important parts of the overall course: 
®moents learn independence, show 
great interest, and learn how to tackle 
problems. However, most of the prob- 
are academic ones, strongly re- 
isrea tp research projects within the 
“Apartment i so students are not be- 
“ftjmgware °f how industry sees its 
j««rch problems. By contrast, the 
Jzf.p* reaching companies and case- 
shh r ra j° me engineering, business 
. economics courses might 
Poyide a better introduction to real- 
nkJl , , 5 than is obtained in most 


in Hi. » 10 the Wft y s academics and 
Sl“Wallst, tackle* their research 
Ernest Rutherford, one of 
of successful research academics 

jrenhiry, made fundamental 
man 7 which ( radioac- 
f orm J^H^treahon, nuclear trans- 


edi non- ™ couaoaration between 
Industry, and their 
£ ^attitudes 1 to research, have 
touch debate. As 


solution of Schrddinger's differential 
equation. 

Ab initio calculations use no empir- 
ical data but grind through all the 
integrals using brute force mathema- 
tical techniques and large amounts of 
computer time and storage. Molecular 
orbital computer programs of the ab 
initio variety, representing some of the 
biggest computer programs ever writ- 
ten (some hundreds of thousands of 
Fortran statements), have provided 
chemists with calculations of the ener- 
gies of molecules as a function of 
molecular shape, answering questions 
such as "what is the bond angle in 
HjO"? They provide details of elec- 
tron density in chemical bonds, dipole 
moments and a host of less familiar 
information. In principle, it is possible 
to compute any physical observable of 
a molecule once you have a molecular 
orbital wave function. 

The sub-discipline which the compu- 
ter has fired is called auantum chemis- 
try. It is a thriving industry. Quantum 
chemistry boasts a program exchange 
whose newsletter, QCPE Bulletin, re- 
cently pointed out that the 1965 
Westneimer report on the state of 
chemistry did not even acknowledge 
the existence of “computational che- 
mistry". By contrast the 1983 equiva- 
lent, the Pimentel report, makes clear 
that the landscape of chemistry has 
changed, with research patterns mod- 
ified as a result of advances in compu- 
ter technology. Molecular orbital 
theory now almost ranks with X-ray 
crystallography and nuclear magnetic 
resonance spectroscopy as a tool for 
investigating molecules. 

Fritz Schaefer, professor of che- 
mistry at Berkeley, is to many the guru 
of ab initio calculations, responsible 
for some of the most accurate work 
which, for small molecules like 
methylene, may successfully challenge- 
experimental spectroscopic structure 
determination. His book is aimed at the 
majority of users of computer pack- 


sctioiarawp". Ifwiare 
a . 1 least partially 
research; then 
PTMtmSfSIy standards, was a 
■ ! ^ « the art of big it reho*, 


mended very positively. There is prob- 
ably no better way of gaining a feel for 
the subject and becoming comfortable 
about what constitutes the stale of the 
art. 

Applications now go beyond 
answering the obvious question as to 
which shape of a molecule has the 
lowest energy. Excited electronic 
states; potential energy surfaces for 
fundamental reactions; properties of 
astrophysieal species; electron dis- 
tributions; and finally even molecular 
pharmacology and industrial chemis- 
try have been added to the list. 
Paralleling the increase in research has 
come the predictable publishing ex- 
pansion: three new specialist journals, 
an editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
and inevitably a plethora of new texts. 

The new book from Daudel and his 
colleagues joins a very crowded part of 
the market and seems unlikely to 
displace firm favourites such as 
P.W. Atkins's Molecular Quantum 
Mechanics or excellent new detailed 
accounts like Modern Quantum Che- 
mistry by A. Szabo and N. S. 
Ostlund. The contributions of Ihe 
various authors are clearly discemable 
both in style and content, those au- 
thors whose first language is not En- 
glish not receiving the help from 
editors they so clearly need. 1 wonder, 
for example, whether Daudcl's 
“theorie des loges” might have gained 
wider acceptance had the French word 
“loge” been rendered in English as 
something other than "loge”. 

Of the good parts, however, I must 
cite particularly those sections on the 

E ractice of calculations and on col- 
sional process. The former gives as 
good an account as you are likely to 


ages who are no longer professional 
theoreticians but rather experimental- 
ists with no time to absorb the whole 
explosive history of the subject. 
Schaefer quotes the cynical “running a 
few m.o. calculations doesn’t make 
one a theorist any more than sleeping 
in one's garage makes one an auto- 
mobile”. Having collected a list of the 
landmark papers in ab initio molecular 
electronic structure methods, he pre- 
sents with each more of an exegesis 
than an abstract. His book is unusual 
and worthwhile and can be recom- 

inrship - nevertheless, a practitioner 
with very considerable influence on 
industry. 

In their most interesting book, Dr 
Casey and Professor PrazOr introduce 
us to eight problems from Industry 
which have been solved to the satisfac- 
tion of Industry. As I read the book, I 
was immediately drawn to a contrast) 
between the. probable attitude of 
Rutherford (and Flowers) and the 
attitude of chemical industry to re- 
search. Each of the pieces of research 
described were allegedly carried out 
for a specific reason and the research 
stopped when the immediate aim was 
achieved and the reason disappeared. 
Although Rutherford must have had a 
long-term strategy for his research, he 
presumably never contemplated ter- 
minating a line of work; he must, 
however, have made value-judgments 
as to when to change dlrecdon. 

In Casey and Frazer’s book although 
two of the problems described were 
solved “successfully" (the synthesis of 
azalaic acid and the electrowinning of 
uranium), for economic reasons the 

E recesses developed were never used. 

loes this mean that this and similar 
research hgs been unsuccessful? I am 
sure not: as with Rutherford’s work, 
the results will undoubtedly lead even- 
tually to industrially important proces- 
ses and at an “academic level” have led 
to Interesting chemistry. To industry, 
however, these projects are unsuccess- 
ful In the sense that the resources used 
for the work described did not lead to 
an immediately marketable product; 
and certainly the projects were termin- 
ated at a stage that sdll had some 
Interest In chemical terms. 

The Importance of Casey and Fraz- 
er’s book lies in the fact.tbat it can be 
used to introduce students at many 
levels (though It would be extremely 
difficult for school pupils) and teadiefs 
to the manner in which dieimcal 
industry tackles problems. Readers 
will also be made aware of some 
extremely interesting chemistry not 
generally part df school or under- . 
graduate courses. However, the book, 
could not be used for case-study work 
: on there particular problems without 
. major amplification (though good lists. 
■ of references pre given). Indeed, there 


find of the actual practice of using a 
molecular orbital computer program, 
including details of what the program 
is actually doing, while the fatier 
relates to chemistry’s biggest unsolved 
problem, the prediction of rates of 
reaction. 

Whereas experimental research suf- 
fers from ever escalating costs, the 
price of computers is tumbling. Veiy 
large-scale integration technology is 


large-scale integration technology is 
making the desk-top computer as 
powerful as yesterday's mainframe. 
The era of computer-aided molecular 
design has dawned. 


Graham Richards 


Graham Richards is university lecturer 
In physical chemistry and fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 


is still a dearth of material for use in 
industrial case-studies in chemical 
teaching. 

An introductory chapter summa- 
rizes possible techniques of problem 
solving, but I doubt whether it is 
possible to receive lessons on this 
subject, as both at theoretical nnd 
practical levels a great deal of specific 
knowledge is essential. Learning 
through an investigative approach may 
be stimulating, but the way in which 
real research is carried out does 
emphasize the need for a very solid 
cognitive base. 

Although this book could be im- 
mensely stimulating for general scien- 
ce-based readers and non-scientists 
wishing to see how industrial scientists 
work, they might find it veiy heavy 
onion because of lack of background. 


research and the differences in 
approach compared with academic 
research. 

D. W. A. Sharp 

D.W. A. Sharp Is Ramsay Professor of 
Chemistry at the University of 
Glasgow'. 

A paperback edition of R. M. Harri- 
son and D. P. H. Laxen's Lead Pollu- 
tion: causes and control . has been 
published by Chapman & Hall at 
£7,95. For a review, see The THES of 
15th January, 1982. 

A second edition of F< W. Fifleld and 


USDCQ OV U1C (uimuauvuai AVAkwv» 

Company (Blackie) at £13.95. A new 
chapter Introduces the basic principles- 
ana vocabulary of microprocessor- 
controlled and computerized Instru- 
mentation. • . . !■ 

A second, “revised, updated and ex- 
. ponded" edition of R. A. Y. 'Jones’s 


Inorganic 

exotica 

Modern Inorganic Chemistry 
by William L. Jolly 
McGraw-Hill, £26.50 
ISBN 007032760 2 

William Jolly is widely respected for 
his contributions to inorganic chemis- 
try. In that he practices at one of the 

f reat intellectual crossroads of our day 
Berkeley), this is more than just one 
man's account of his subject. Rather, it 
is an exceptionally up-to-date, inte- 
grated ana balanced view as seen 
through one man's mind. 

As a "greatly expanded and updated 
version" of The Principles of Inorganic 
Chemistry (1976), the stated objective 
of the book is “to provide a systematic 
discussion of the important phe- 
nomena of modem inorganic chemis- 
try. . .The large amount of descriptive 
material is organised topically rather 
than in a periodic table arrangement”. 
However, although much descriptive 
material is given, it cannot be pre- 
tended that this is the place to look for 
accounts of the halogen chemistry of 
gallium, or the oxyacids of nitrogen 
and phosphorus. There are no s-block 
and p-block sections os such. Indeed, 
there is very little comment on the 
group and periodic trends. Neverthe- 
less, as the author reminds us, "pedes- 
trian data can always be round in 
handbooks and compendia". In short, 
this book Lould more accurately have 
been entitled Modem Physical- inorga- 
nic Chemistry. 

If you believe that chemistry gradu- 
ates should have a sound factual basis 
of the preparative chemistry of the 
elements, firmly related to group and 
periodic properties, in order to inform 
their thin king on the phenomena of the 
subject, then Jolly's book should be 
approached via one or two of the small 
paperback summaries of such mate- 
rial. This in fact is what many students 
do anyway, if only to orientate them- 
selves within the richly-populated 
landscape of F. Albert Cotton and 
Geoffrey Wilkinson’s Advanced 
Inorganic Chemistry, let alone 


Cambridge University Press at £35.00 
and £14.T». For a review. Sec Jhe 
THES 0/ ?3rd May, I98Q. y. ; . j 


attempting an ascent of the more 
physically-oriented range of works. 

Although Jolly covers u remarkable 
range of topics, in general he avoids 
superficiality. Each section is tightly 
written, often packing a surprising 
amount into the space. The strict 
beginner may find this a little tough, 
but problems arc provided in each 
chapter (answers are given for about 
half of these) which may help extend 
understanding of the material. Some 
parts - for example, on symmctiy and 
group theory - are clearly intended as 
appetite whetters rather than as com- 
plete instruction. Set pieces are co- 
vered well, often with comment on 
trickier aspects, and a healthy emph- 
asis on bonding theory is maintained. 
Not so, however, the chapter on the 
solid state. 

Other topics treated include kinetics 
and mechanisms of gas-phase reac- 
tions; one-dimensional, two-dimen- 
sional and three-dimensional metals; 
and semiconductors. There are three 
outstandingly good chapters on 
homogeneous catalysis, heter- 
ogeneous catalysis, and biological sys- 
tems. The book is foil of up-to-date 
examples and exotica, and accurately 
reflects current emphases, including 
such areas as cluster chemistry, ana 
aspects of the energy problem, 
although little is said otherwise about 
organometallics. There are some use- 
ful tabulations of data, several helpful 
appendices, and full subject and for- 
mula indices. SI units are something 
“most working chemists" can safely 
neglect; traditional units are used in 
the text. 

This stimulating book, with its more 
than usually inclusive view of the 
borders of the subject, can be recom- 
mended as a strong contender in the 
undergraduate textbook market. To 
pre-empt development of the "silver 
chloride is a green gas” syndrome, 
however, 1 would still want to insist on 
an accompanying book(s) on descrip- 
tive inorganic and organometallic che- 
mistry. 


David Adams 

David Adams is reader in physical- 
inorganic chemistry at the University of 
Leicester. 


New Chemistry Titles 

from Oxford Science Publications 

Theory of molecular fluids: 

Volume i - Fundamentals 

C. G. GRAY and K. E. GUBBINS 

Provides for the ffrsl time a detailed account of the offecla of molecular orientation 
on the physical properties ol fluids. 

019866602 0 £60, 640pp., available June 1984 

Structural Inorganic chemistry 

Fifth Edition 

A. F. WELLS 

Incorporates many revisions and changes since the last edition of this widely 
acclaimed work appeared in 1 975, Including 80 new figures and text diagrams. 

0 1 9 855370 6 £75, 1048pp., over 1000 Illustrations 

Quantum chemistry: 

The development of 

ab Initio methods In molecular electronic structure theory 
HENRY F. SCHAEFER III 

Written by one of the pioneers of modem quantum chemistry, this book presents a 
critical evaluation of 149 landmark papers appearing between 1928 end 1983. 
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0 19 855183 5 £15, 168pp., available June 1984 

Electron correlation In molecules 

8. WILSON . 

Describes some of (be significant progress on Ihe problem of electron correlation in 
molecules achieved in recent years. 

0 1 8 85581 7 9 £40, 304pp., available June 1 964 

The Royal Microscopical Society 

Microscopy Handbooks 

A major new seriee of handbooks for all users of optical and electron 
microscopes from Oxford University Prase and tha Royal Microscopical 
Society . 

Specimen preparation for transmission electron 
microscopy of materials 

P.GOODHEW 

A practical handbook for aH who prepare specimens (or electron microscopy of 
materials. 

019 8564031 £2.95, 48pp. 

The operation of the transmission electron 
microscope 

D. CHE8COEand P. GOODHEW 

An introductory handbook enabling the student and user to make the most efficient 
use of the transmission electron microscope. 

;019 8664Q2 3' . £2.95, 48pp. 
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Popular 

assays 

Analytical Biochemistry 
by David J. Holme and Hazel Peck 
Longman, £26.00 
■ ISBN 0582 45082 9 

As its name implies, biochemistry 
arose from the application of chemis- 
^ try to living systems and, as in chemis- 
' try, analysis of types and amounts of 
chemicals is an important aspect of 
both research and routine work. 
Biochemical analyses present the 
analyst with some daunting tasks. 
Often, assays involve the estimation of 
very small quantities of material in 
extraordinarily complex biological 
fluids; and those assays are made more 
demanding by the solubility character- 
istics of biological chemicals which 
tend to the extremes of being either 
hydrophobic (low solubility in water) 
or hydrophilic (high solubility in 
water;. 

The range- of materials which must 
be nnalysca embraces lipids (including 
sterols and their esters), sugars, car- 
boh yd rates, amino acids, peptides, 

E roteins (Including enzymes), acids, 
ascs, nucleosides and nucleotides 
□ltd, within any of these classes, a wide 
range of compound types. Although 
many analyses of biocnemicats arose 
out of biochemical or medical re- 
search, a wide range of assays is 
carried out in hospitals, government 

S nrtes, industry, water control 
aratorics, and so on. Advances in 
analytical methods made in chemistry 
^^,are taken up sooner rather than later in 
• ■* biochemistry. 

; Older methods of biochemical 
'■ analysis were frequently based on 

rather crude separation routines, fol- 
lowed by imprecise colour, imimmolo- 


nancc and mass spectrometry. These 
newer methods, wnen combined, as in 
gas chrumatographWmass spec- 
trometry, arc usually far more power- 
ful analytical tools than the same 
methods in isolation. Analysis in 
biochemistry is changing rapidly, so 
that whnt would have been regarded as 
an advanced research aid five to ten 
years ago, is often seen now as an 
essential routine. 

Analytical biochemistry now con- 
sists of an astonishing army of techni- 
ques and procedures - some old and 
tested, others new and of exciting 
potential. Any modestly sized single- 
volume publication in analytical 
biochemistry which aims at being 
didactic raiher than encyclopaedic 
faces a major dilemma - whether to 
skim superficially over the whole range 
or whether to concentrate on some 
areas to the detriment of others. If the 
latter approach is adopted, the selec- 
tion of topics becomes a personal one 
and may not suit all preferences. 

The authors of Analytical Bioche- 
mistry have chosen to concentrate on 
an assortment of those techniques and 
procedures which they feel are widely 
used as a matter of routine. Thus, in 
just over half the book, there are 
chapters on general principles, spec- 
troscopy, separation methods, elcc- 
troanalytical methods, radio-isotopes, 
automation, and immunological 
methods. The second part of the book 
focuses on the application of these 
fou tines to enzymes, carbohydrates, 
amino acids, proteins and lipids. De- 
scriptions of individual techniques are 
irregular, with some covered in fair 
detail and others receiving only fleet- 
ing mention. Although this is not 
necessarily a bad policy, it is unfortun- 
ate thot widespread, advanced techni- 
ques such as thin-layer chromatogra- 




modern biochemistry has enthusiasti- 
cally utilized advanced techniques of 
separation and quantification. Very 
efficient procedures for separation 
based on thin-layer, gas and high 

E ciforntancc liquid chromatography 
a vc been augmented by precise iden- 
tification and quantification methodol- 
ogy based on nuclear magnetic rcso- 


nuclear magnetic resonance (one 
page) are given short shrift indeed; the 
total omission of mass spectrometry is 
most regrettable. 

Although the book is highly technic- 
al, it is easy to comprehend. However, 
it do.es contain quite a number of 
scientific errors. Despite this, both 
undergraduate and postgraduate stu- 
dents should find it ysefuiand even the 
more advanced analyst could find it of 
value for its concise description of 
commonly-used Icchniques, together 
with bibliographies for further 
reading. 


R. A. W. Johnsto ne 

R. A. W. Johnstone is reader in organic 
chemistry at the University of Liver- 
pool. 
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Chemistry books from Pitman 

Nuclear Magnetic Resonance Spectroscopy 

■"■■ttwphW NMR from the point of view of a 
fundamental principles and chemical 
aroUcadons. The book contains many figures, including Illustrative 

apptl«bl^ bkmS f ° rlhc,ludeot ue P rovi<Ied > wllh answers where 

MoS SSwF' 800,1 1 "■*' ,hMe ' ™“* ■" 

1&3/272 pages/Cased/ISBN 0 273 01684 9/*17.» net 

Problem Solving in the Chemical Industry 

RJ Casey- * 

load/i-lo^ * *“* rtudy of * *P«*ne ; Problem to the chemical Industry. 
1984/128 pages/Paper/ISBN 0 273 02034 X/M.9S m* 

Principles of Physical Chemistry 

. .P W AtkinsandM JQugsion ■ • 

■ * seoao or un'ly us pmcsat 

. through a few richly developed concept. A lucid prasehtaUbuofS? • 
fiwdtun«uli, combined with sufficient elementary mathemadm, allows ■ 
the Rddent to turn firmly established quallutlve Weas^oSSte^ 
theories. The Second Law of Thermodynamics la treated in an original tfrd 
MO^doaoUy dear maimer. Numerous striking new UtoWradooTird 

'In a0 ways this Is a most Impressive book 1 TBS 

1982/256 pages/Paper/ISBN 0 273 01774 8/C4.9S . 

Pitman fiaBBSsasMStf 
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Sampler unit (courtesy ChemLab Instruments Ltd), in which sample 
and wash time (in seconds) can be selected using the appropriate dials. 
The unit's tray can be loaded with up to forty cups containing the 
individual samples, each sample being aspirated in turn when a 
narrow bore metal probe (connected to the sample pump tube on the 
manifold) dips into it for a specified period of time. From David Holme 
and Hazel Peck’s Analytical Biochemistry. 


Muon 

take-over 

Muon and Muonium Chemistry 
by David C. Walker 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN0521 24241 X 

This is a book for chemists rather than 
physicists. As is frequently the case, a 
technique developed by physidsts has 
in part been annexed by chemists, who 
have been able to use it to probe 
various aspects of chemistry. A similar 
“take-over" occurred some 25 years 
ago in the related fields of nuclear 
magnetic resonance and electron spin 
resonance spectroscopies, techniques 
that can he used to obtain absorption 
spectra of compounds and thug pro- 
vide information from which their 
molecular structure can he deduced. 

The positive muon (/t + ) is one of ihe 
collection of fundamental particles 


- ncntal p __ 

dear to the hearts of high-energy 
physidsts but usually of little Interest 
to othor scientists. Though like a 
proton, it has about one-ninth its mass. 
Also, it has a life-time of only about 2.2 
microseconds before decomposing to 
give positrons. 

Entropy, 
enthalpy 

Chemical Thermodynamics 
by Peter A. Rock 
Oxford University Press, £22.50 
ISBNO 19855712 4 

Aimed primarily at the American 
undergraduate market, this book is 
a successor to the author's earlier book 
published in 1969. Although it covers 
much the same ground, the method of 
treatment has been modified in several 
Important respects. 

As the overall content of textbooks 
on chemical thermodynamics is now 
well established,, there is little scope 
for achieving a degree pf originality -by 
modifying coverage. Prospective au- 
thors of new books must seek other 
means of distinguishing their book 
from the rest. Although many varia- 
tions on the logical development and 
the order of presentation of the subject 
matter have been tried. Rock has 
added a new angle by seeking to Wrap 
up the traditional material fin new, ' 
updated, “relevant" package; presum- ' 
ably in. an attempt to overcome the . 
apprehension wjth wjilch so many 
Students approach a thermodynamics 
coufse, I doubt, however, whether this 

W objw/ive 6 really kchieVe 

Among the innovations ii the use of ■ 
. illy si rttions to introduce each chapter 
be ih'tfiemr : 

' L s dlfBcU t *0 l.how they will 1 
cnihUsithBMudeht.with theresolution , 

tO tackle. whnt ht> anv nonrlnwlii' la 'l. I* 


’articles 

i-energy 

Interest 


Why should such an esoteric particle 
be of interest to chemists? The answer 
has several facets. Chemists who 
should know about muons (/* + ) and 
muonium atoms (Mu) include those 
interested in isotope effects, radiation 
chemists, electron spin resonance 
spectroscopists, ana free-radical 
chemists. In addition, all those in- 
terested in major new developments 
will find this an attractive book. 

The technique of muon spin reso- 
nance is by far the best way of studying 
the reaction of positive muons, pro- 
duced (at great expense) in the beam- 
line of high-energy proton accelera- 
tors. Although users in this country 
must at present commute to CERN in 
Geneva to do tltcir experiments, it is to 
be hoped that the small amount of 
extra finance required to add d pulsed 
muon source to the new neutron 
spalation source at the Rutherford 
Appleton Laboratory will eventually 
be found, thus providing nn excellent 
.spectrometer in Britain. 

As well us getting signals from p* In 
diamagnetic molecules (for example, 
HOMu, equivalent to H 2 0 in proton 
chemistry), it is possible to detect it in 
paramagnetic molecules, including pa- 
ramagnetic muon itself (equivalent to 
paramagnetic hydrogen atoms). The 
former signals are tno analogues of 
nuclear magnetic resonance signals, 


laws of gravity? Or will nn annotated 
photograph of a General Motors diesel 
engine, complete with detailed in- 
formation on its bore nnd stroke, help 
one to understand entropy and the 
second law of thermodynamics? Pic- 
tures of the buildings housing a hyd- 
roelectric power station, and of a 
coal-fired generating station (with in- 
formation that it uses coal from the 
nearby Centralia deposit whose seams 
are eight to fifty feet deep) preface 
chapters on energy and thermodyna- 
mic functions, respectively. The chap- 
ter on the t hermodynamics of chemical 
reactions is introduced by a photo- 
graph of the lift-off of the Columbia 
space shuttle; and in the text there is a 
photograph of the underwater firing of 
a Polans A-3 missile. We also find a 
picture of the fog rolling in through the 
Golden Gate to illustrate a section on 
third law entropies, with the implica- 
tion in the text that the explanation is 


direct measure of the clectrnmZ 
hyperfinc coupling. MuoniunTS 
arc formed by reactions wiihdeS 
"V ?' of 'Tadiation da2 
induced by th^ir high kinetic eiS 
entering the sample. These raayS 
with molecules in the system, tfemS 
common reaction studied at ra*™ 
being addition to double bonK 
resulting radicals usually also eihiS 
electron-muon hyperfinc cowfo. 
which can be readily detected tG 
be compared with that forhydroit^ 
comparable radicals studied by eb 
trim spin resonance spectroscopy 

Such reactions illustrate the link 
between radiation studies and electron 
spin resonance studies: the maitid 
differences in (reduced) hyperfa 
coupling constants illustrate the in- 
terest for those studying isotope cfle& 
In addition to structural aspects, his 
often possible to measure reaction 
rates and, as might be expected te 
cause of the huge mass difference, 
there can be very targe kinetic isotat 
'effects. 

This is, I think, the first book that m 
out to explain fully and luridly the 
technique of muon spin resonance to 
chemists. As well as explaining Ac 
underlying phenomena and the ex- 
perimental techniques, David Wallu 
gives a full account of liquid-phase 
studies, including much interesting 


U 11 fortunately, very little atteotku 
is given to solid-state work, possibly 
because the extensive work in this are 
has been done by physicists rather than 
chemists. I say unfortunately beaux 
this is l lie one urea in which totally on 
results, having no analogues in hyd 
rogen atom chemistry, have bee 
obtained. Although physicists talk ah 
out “anomalous” muonium in di- 
amond and silicon, in my view dies 
centres arc not muonium atoms In anj 
sense. They arc surely better viewed r 
•'radicals”; hut what is their structural 
These are just n few of the mani 

r roblcms in this rapidly growing held 
very much hope thnt this excdlw 
book will be rend by scientists outsidj 
this specialist field, ns it contains raurf 
of reul interest to a wide band of bod 
chemists and physicists. 


Martyn Symons 

Martyn Symons is professor of physkd 
chemistry at the University of Leicester- 

wc arc told how to measure itAt 
adinbatlc wall is described as eg- 
wood or plastic" in one place and larcj 
as “thick plastic": nowhere are w J* 
that it is an abstract concept impiyu? 
perfect thermal insulation. 

Once the reader gets through I* 
introductory chapters he will Hnau 
acceptable account of the main : top 
of chemical Ihermodyamics, amen • 
pounded at undue length logeJJ 
with a collection of problems, many 
them challenging, put a few baw- 

“Make a complete lisj of the tenqwj* 
turc sensing devices in yp u j.^°!^ w 

Thermodynamics may be wfjw 
a mountain range which h» to m w 
from many angles if its full beauty 
be appreciated; but the i™**^ nranB 
clear and undistorted. The pane 
presented in this book UDf ° r '^fr ul1 
obscures some important aspecu 1 
as the fog in the Golden Gate hide» 


'IL • *®xt that the explanation is Francisco on page 215. 
that the standard entropy of fog Is 

greater than that of liquia water. All — — — 

this might have been worthwhile had — — — 
the, relevance of these illustrations 


toteUectudly . demanding 

Will theybe encourkgdd at the start by 

the jflQPninalC IrWmnnitM* 


- 1 -j — miv*v niuauaiium 

been referred to in the text, but the 
reader is left to draw his own conclu- 
sions. It is also unfortunate that this 
attempt to leaven the text has also • 
introduced so qiaqy irrelevances, such 
noSp ml the members of 

OTr “ d ^mentlna on the effect 
oftbeiroi 1 embargo on the price of oil. 

. ftrst jour chapiters are iaid to 
W^tocntal coqcepts 
tr y* n R to present 
meraipaytiamics in .an elementary 

SuSr C ^ tlj0r a PP eals to ° offorito 
mtuitlve ahtj woolly concepts: stu - 1 

eq uall y. carpl?ss in ,thelr . arguinente. 1 
FurftMmorpi'the loric^l structiire of 
touch to be desired. 
Tnete, ait; too many carts before' 

^ ^dlticussfed and amount of . : 


D, H. Everett 

D. //. Everett is professor of 

chemistry at the university of 
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The Association for the Study 
of MedlcBl Education Is orga- 
nizing b conference at the- 
Royri College of General Prac- 
titioners, London, on May 25, 
entitled “The education of 
clinicians in health services 
management". Details are 
available from the associa- 
tion’s Dundee headquarters on 
0382 26801. 

The Commonwealth Institute 
Is to host three African confer- 
ences this year. The first, 
“Africa in world politics” takes 
place on May 18 and 19 and 
vUl examine Africa's Impact 
on the outside world, to par- 
ticular (he international eco- 
nomy. Later events, to June 
and November, will concen- 
trate on African cultures and 
ecology and on “Common- 
wealth fiitures: East Africa”. 
Details of all events from 01- 
603 4535. 

The University of London de- 
partment of extra-mural stu- 
dies will be holding a seminar 
entitled “Women and politics: 
Where are we now?” at 26 
Russell Square, WC1 on 
Saturday, May 19. The main 
speaker will be local councillor 
Barbara Rogers, author of 
52%, For fiirlher details and 
application forms, contact 
Carol Cuttlca, University of 
London, Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies, on 01-636 8000 
X3850 and 3833. 


There will be a conference on 
English arts and the Italian 
Renaissance at the University 
of Warwick on Saturday, May 
19. Speakers include Professor 
J. B. Trapp and Mr Leo Sal- 
llngar. Further details from P. 
Mack, graduate school of re- 
naissance studies, on 0203 
24011, 




Grants 


MIDDLESEX POLYTECHNIC 
Dr Gerald Mars. S40.00Q from United 
SiBles National Council for Soviet and 
East European Research (second eco- 
nomy of Soviet Armenia; awarded 
jointly with Professor Gregory Gross- 
man, University of California Institute 
of International Studies). 


SHEFFIELD 

Professor G. S. Hobson, £764 from 


HI 


long wave); Mr M. P. Childs. £24.147 
(ram EEC (audio-visual training mod- 
ules on topic of ionizing radiations); 
Professor C. W. Pouer.ll2.5ftt from 
-Ipsen International (in vitro and in vivo 
testing of putative antiviral com- 


Abbey Consultants Ltd (remote thick- 
ness monitor and controller); Professor 
R. G. G. Russell, £48,080 from Action 


Research for the Crippled Child (bone- 
specific protein synthesis under phy- 
siological and pathological conditions) ; 
Dr O. M. Blackburn, £3,505 from 


Library (Kurzcll reading machine in 
public library); Professor T. D. Wil- 
son, £3,500 from British Library (user 
related research In the humanities); 


pounds); Mr G. Healey, £60.000 from 
Japan Foundation Endowment Com- 
mitter (undergraduate study tour); Mr 
W. J. Hitchens, £11,000 from Japan 
Foundation Endowment Committee 
(cooperative acquisition of Japanese 
books)- Mr G. Healey, £l7v from 
Japan Foundation Endowment Com- 
mittee (purchase of government orga- 
nization manuals for Japan); Dr J. 
Gray, £60,043 from Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission (school-leavers 
cohort study in Sheffield and Brad- 
ford); Dr 1 . Cochrane, £19.955 from 
MRC (laser doppler veloclmetry to 
cardiovascular fluid dynamics); Profes- 
sor I. D. Cooke. £11.863 from MRC 
(folic acid and other vitamin supple- 
mentation in prevention of neural lube 
defects); Professor P. M. Harrison and 
Dr J. L. White, £48,169 from MRC 
(ferritin function, x-my ciWallog- 


CHRIS Fund (secretarial assistance); 
Mr M.J. B&ylcy, £20.943 from 
Rotherham Metropolitan Borough 
Council (study of DlnnJnsion neigh- 
bourhood services project); Professor 

C. W. Potter. £14.404 from Sandoz 
Institute (antiviral action against In- 
fluenza); Dr J. F. Stoddart, £4,032 
from Sandoz Products Ltd (crown 
ether receptors for calcium and barium 
ions); Professor M. W. Fowler and Dr 
A. H. Scragg, £159,198 (rout SERC 
(effect of 0 2l COz and shear on growth 
and product synthesis in plant cell 
cultures); Dr G. M. Blackburn, 
£12,730 from SERC (suicide analogues 
of pyro-phuspheric acid synthesis and 
biological applications); Professor 
P. N. Maitlis and Dr B. F. Johnson, 
£9,270 from SERC (Anglo-Japanese 
advanced research meeting); Professor 

D. A. Walker, £45,310 from SERC 
(role of adenylates in regulation of 
phoiosynthcdc carbon assimilation); 
Professor G. E. Bacon. £830 from 


Miss F. Wood, £2,550 from the British 
Library (occupational health); Profes- 
sor T. D. Wilson, £2.280 from British 
Library (metals information needs); 
Professor C. D. Curtis, £21,773 hum 
British Petroleum Development Lid 
(reservoir cloy alteration); Dr D. E. 
Radley. £15,945 from British Stan- 
dards Institution (modus facility of 
master conies for PD 9002 1984); Dr R. 
Neves, £2,800 from Britoil pic (lower 
CrctaccouR/upper Jurassic palynology 

E rojfect); Dr D. A. Nethercot, £8,000 
om Construction Industry Research 
and Information Association (stability 
of, steel beams and columns); Dr f. 
Brotherton, £900 from Countryside 
Commission (agricultural grant noti- 
fication In national parks); Dr M. J. 
Noel. £5,000 from DoE (heat flow in 
the North Atlantic); Professor K. Bra- 
nigan, £43,365 from DoE (den- 
drochronologicBl studies); Professor J. 
Swilhenhank. £1 1 ,524 from DoE (ex- 
tinguishing pool firesin an air flow); Di 
P. Hannan , £ 13.852 from DES (paren- 
tal involvement in teaching of reading); 
Dr A. B. Tylccotc, £1 .710 from ESRC 
(innovations role in general theory of 


raphic study); Professor J. Swithcn- 
bank, £10,186 from Ministry of De- 
fence (aluminium oxide particle size 
measurements In rocket exhaust 
plume); Dr B. Rand and Dr B. Ellis 
145,828 from MoD (modification of 
properties of activated carbons); Dr B. 
Chambers. £1 ,362 from MoD (broad- 
band microwave absorber materials); 
Dr H. Jones, £23.388 from MoD (light 
alloys by rapid solidification]; Mr M. 
McCormick and Dr D. Howe, £27,015 
from MoD (characteriiaiion and im- 
provement of clectro-dcposited chro- 
mium coatings); Professor M. M. 
Black, £10,000 from National Heart 
Research Fund (multi-centre valve 
study trial); Professor G. Turner, 
£3,937 from NERC (^Ar”Ar dating 
and rate gas studies In terrestrial ana 
extra-terrestrial rocks): Dr D. A. 
Spears, £8,794 from NERC (geoche- 
mical analysis of contaminated sedi- 
ment samples); Professor M. W. Fow- 
ler, £14.400 from Plant Science Lid 

J ack) production from hop cultures); 
'rofessorM. W. Fowler, £38.049 from 
Plant Science Ltd (production of opiate 
alkaloids); Emeritus Professor J. Lor- 
ber, £2,750 from Richard Fund plus 
£400 additionally (secretarial ex- 
penses); Mr A. E. McKinnon and Mr 
J. Dickson, £3.187 from Richard Fund/ 


SERC (neutron anatomy); Mr H. G. 
Muller, £28,443 from SERC (upper 
atmospheric winds); Professor T. R. 


Kaiser and Dr K. Bullough, £2,899 
from SERC (ample UKS wave-experi- 
ment lesling of electric field booms); 
Mr R. J. Saunders, £41.524 from 
SERC (pari load control of spark 
ignition engines to improve fuel eco- 


nomy); Mr W. A. Bullough. £46,555 
from SERC (Winslow effect fluids 
passive control systems); Professor 
P. M. Harrison and Dr G. C. Ford, 
£56, 107 from SERC (structural stu dies 
on bactcrioferritins); Mr M. McCor- 
mick and Dr D. Howe, £17,287 from 
SERC (prototype camera which re- 
cords “one shot, one step" parallax . 
panoramagrams); Dr D. Nclbcrco! 
and Dr P. Kirby. £58.685 from SERC 
(strength of beam columns In steel 
frames with semi-rigid connections); 
Dr R. F. Boucher, £128,504 from 
SERC (treatment of dry pulverised 
coal by high gradient separation); 
Professor T. R. Kaiser. £12,898 from 
SERC (visiting fellow to research ELF/ 
VLF phenomena); Dr A. Hcdlcy, 
£77,01x1 from Shcll/NCB (Coal Tech- 
nology Group); Professor J. Swithen- 
bank. $69,000 from US Air Force <3D 
two-phase flow in combustion sys- 
tems); Dr E. Bailey. In.226 from 
Wellcome Trust (regulation of hepatic 
NADPH -generating enzymes during 
development of the (at). 



Only 2,000 of Roman Vishniac's remarkable photographs 
now survive. Between 1934 and 1939 he took more than 
16,000 with a concealed camera during Journeys on foot 
across Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary and 
the Ukraine. Vishniac's subject was the pre-Holocaust 
world of European Jewry, “the vanished world 1 ’. The 
collection, on show at the Collins Gallery at Strathclyde 
University until May 16, is accompanied by Judy 
Goldhill’s protraits of the Anglo-Jewlsh community. J , 

I j r\ 1 Professor Peter Winch, head ol th / 

tlCJl IvJI mi y department of philosophy; Low*-. 

. ’ Grccnhlll ot Harrow, formerly perma- \ 

fN fppe nent under-sccreiary of stale, Foreign )/.i 

L>) and Commonwealth Office: Professor * 1 

The following have been elected fcl- William Bskhin. emeritus professor of 
lows or King's College London: geography. University Odlegc of 

Dr Bernard uawhon , senior lecturer In Swansea; Dr Michael tlllott. depuly 
education arid secretary of King's Col- 
lego Association; Mr Ian Oafnsford, 
dean oftho faculty of clinical dentistry; 


director of Rothamsiead experimental 
station; Sir Michael Maun OC, recor- 
der of the Crown Court. 
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Announcements 

ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

AWARDS 

ALEXANDER PRIZE 

The Alexander Prize Is offered annually for an essay upon an historical subject. 
Candidates may seleot Ihelr own subject, bu! they must submit (heir chorea to 
(he Literary Director for approval. The essay must be a genuine work of original 
research, not hitherto published. The successful essay will be published In the 


Society's Transactions and ihe author will be awarded a silver medal and 
£100. fn recent years (he Prize has been won by graduates about to submit their 
theseH and by young university lecturers. 

Essays must reach ihe Society’s offices by 1 November 1984. 

DAVID BERRY PRIZE 

Notice Is hereby otven that pursuant to the provisions of the David Berry Trust, a 
Competition will os held In the year 1985 for a Money Prize of £100 to be 
awarded to the writer of the beat essay on some subject dealing with Scottish 
History within the reigns ot James l— Vi, to be choasn by the candidate and 
previously approved by the Council of the Royal Historical Society. 

Essays must reach the Society's offices by 31 October 1985. 

WHITFIELD PRIZE 

From 1983 the Society's Whitfield 1 Prize (value £6(30) has been awarded 
annually to the best work on English or Welsh history by an author under 40 
years of age, published In the United Kingdom. Theawarcfls made by Council In 
the. spring of eaoh year In reaped of works published In tfie preceding calendar 
year, One copy (non-returnable) of a book eligible for the competition should be 
submitted by tne author or publisher. 

Entries for thsyeer 1 984 should be sent to the Executive Secretary to arrive not 
later than 31 Decmber 1984. 


arrive not 


Further details ot the above awards may be obtained from the Executive 
Secretary, Royal Historical Solclety, University College London, Gower 
Street, London WC1E 0BT. * 
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Supplement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priorv House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £11.80 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cmxl col @ £106.20 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line 
Minimum 3 lines - @ £6.90 
_ Box number - £2.00 


Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to publicationj 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication _____ 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Other classifications 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 


HONG KONG BAPT18T COLLEGE 


Founded In 19S6, Hong Kong Baptist College .... 

Institution o( higher education ottering 3-year full-time post-advanced level 
courses In 17 departments grouped under 4 Facuf ~ ■ 


ge fe now a public-funded 


Jupartmania grouped under 4 Facdtlaa. viz. Aria. Business. 

Sdance, and Social Science. The College's educational philosophy is (hat 
of wholB-fflan education grounded in Christian heritage. Accordingly even 
2 »i»e to dea^ned jo^ba broad-band wilhjhe components of major 


studies, ftooraT education, and complamanlary atudfea, and orierMd 
towards a number ol career goals. 

The CoHega le developing new courses leading to the award ol the 
Bachelor s degree. Built on tha Coilege'a liberal education traditions. some 
of these couree^wfll adopt a course structure of combined Bhidlea In a 
°falsclpllneB or a muN-dlscipllnary etiuclure. The current student 
enroljient la 2,100 and the plan la to expand to 3.000 by the end ot thla 
decade. To meet the challenge ol new development the College Is prepared 
to ill a number ol poaia as soon at possible. 


tftgftg lr wl*®dforlho following vacant posts tenable In September 


HEAD OF ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 

Candidates should have fa) a Master Degree, preferably a Ph.D. degrbe 
“**“ “* atlonat Wnonce/Toralgn exchange' 
) substantial post-qualification 


with specially Jn the combination of International Wnea/Toralgn exchange 
Chinese econamyrniaosgerfal economics; (W substantial post-quaJificatfoi . 
f8Mfl,ch of administrative experience in e tertiary academic 


institution. 


SENIOR LECTURER IN BU8INE8S MANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT 

SSttSSkS&VS" 9 ( fl > a , MBA ftogreo, preferably a Ph.D. degree with 
MBSM If 1 ." managament area: BubetanBalleachlng 

SJ?.wKi B «F-i xpa ? flr,C0, Fflnfdlter «y *HU» Iho local business environment 
wqukj oe an advantage. 


LECTURER IN ACCOUNT1NO DEPARTMENT 

"’is?? 1 1 a hoooyr* degree In Accounting; 

or pnHesajonal experlenceln areas: taxation, 
autUHng. company law, accounting into motion aystema. 


Salary Scales 

Degarirnent Head & Senior Lecturer; 
H&14.660 to HK3 19,030 p.m. by 6 Increments 
Lecturer 

HKS7.870 to HK$14,01Q p.m. by t 2 tncromenla 



Appl cation Procedure 




CoHege, 224 Waterloo Road 


'KPS 1 dato “oflemle vitae, contact phone 

:arccA K a5' 


Colalste na hOllscoile Corcaigh 
University College Cork 


Department of Education 

Applications are invited for the following full-time permanent 

(1) Statutory Lectureship in Education 

Salary scale: IR£14,598 - IR£20,742 p.a. 

(2) Assistant Lectureship/College 
Lectureship in Education 

(with particular responsibilities In regard to 
Irish In Education) 

Salary scale: 


Cotoge Lecturer - IR£11,732 - 1R£13.833 Bnr 1R£13.534 


,300 p.a. 

Assistant Lecturer - IR£10,209 - IR£11,162 p.a. 

Application forms and further details of the posts may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

Lritest dnte for receipt of application forms is Wednesday, 


30 May, 1984. 
\Kel 


JjLFJCellehcr^e^ 


J14765) 


UNIVERSITY OF ST ANDREWS 

LECTURESHIPS IN MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCES/STUDIES 




uiMii, Financial oi UinagotM Boono«ki 

BbOMMUfMyond Rmne* 

OrginbaUoiul Bshavtois and DMlpi 

■Muting 

ftiabMta Anotyota 

J|£*gj** ^ ****** "* «*»*l 


r7 ' 180 “ CK, “ pe '“- ««■" *"*** *» 

as&RsesB ass™*"***® 

<14740) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 


LECTURE8HIP IN ACCOUNTING 
(Department ol Accountancy) 

Closing date: 30 June 1084 


Applicants should Hava o higher degree in accounting togsther wtih attar i nonUi 
record of tanching end research or wth appropriate professional excertene*. Prrtma 
mey be given to a candidate with experience In auditing. 


LECTURESHIP IN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
(Department of Chemletry) 

C toeing date: 8 July 1084 


Applicants should have a PhD or equivalent qualification. The Depenmert b Kras 
n daveloplrtg iho oroos ol surface science and solid stale chore tauy, but ipporebrf 
Intareel In any area of Physical Chomlsiry win bo conildored. 


LECTURE8HIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
IN INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS 
(Oepartmant of Eoonomlca) 

Closing data: 30 June 1084 

Applications will be welcomed from those who have completed ■ PM) degree Bto» 
comparable research experience. The successful applicant wllbe nqMtoMi 
poelgradualo leaching end roaearch In erase ol public policy retevim to the Mutt 
development ol New Zealand such u oompoUllon, prelection, tastQfl knwtiwrirf 
multlnatonals. Intareel and raaearch expedsneo in fields such ai crtdno, regiiJfa 
structure and oioanlsallon. exhaustible resources and development probftmsdrt k 
open oconomles, would be an advArtags. Candidates mud be prepared to redd* "• 
research Into applied New Zealand problems ond wSI be required to cwbireti 
undergraduate reaching. 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 
Ctoelng date: 30 June 1884 


Roscnrch Internals in goneruT oquTlituTum ihoory. publto^hSce. IrtlarreKooal iradeesd 
finance, or oxhauslible rosourcos era desirable bul nert neceuary. 


Commencing salaries will bo oatobiiahod wuhin the appropriate scale. PremKJJtorte 
acolos ere: Lociurora NZ$21,660 $25,884 por annum; 8ankx lecturers KZJ2W 
$30,127 por annum. Salaries nro eurronily supplemented by an NZJ8w*® 
oHMng allowance. Conditions ol Appolmmenl and Method ol Appnatiton are «w«J 
from iho Aaalatant Registrar (Academic Appointments), UAhrerelty M Auarert 
Prlveie Beg, Auckland, New Zealand, or from Iho Secretary Omani, Mm**! 
Commonweallh Universities (Apple), 38 Gordon Square. London W6W ^ 

loinod of Applrcnilon ehould be fomardad mc» 


Applications In accordance with iho Method ol ApnltcnU 
aa possible bul not later than Dio closing dales ilaiod 


|1«4 


The University of the 




i’S^- 

! !>:• 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 


i- 1 .. 


>; =: . 
m 


* .> ' 


t :■ .'i 

U 1 


s 


r" 

i -i 


f'V' 


’.•tempdrary. 


AppScqUonk are Invited ta. a gne- 

— ^ 

com- 
The 



ereon appoint BdwH be expected lo 
iddulox end 


.jach In Ihe field of 
WopiwsicBl aspects of neurophyabl- 

°®y- T2?J c, ! 0 SL iB for 

reswdth eiecfrophysiWogy and he 
euccewlul appdcanl wll be.eitcOLh. 
agrt fejiureue’. his oWn Traeirch 
protecL- Opportunities also «dal( ror 
coluboralfve feaearch' (ri the efeo- 


Iroph^kjlofly ol pencreatld tosuln 
BBcrelton, patch-bamplng Eecfvil- 


& re/0 ., muill' 

Aires, pfenaramrida] membranes and 
etectrophyflWpgy of the eye. Salary 
vfV be dependent upon age ana 
experience wttfifn Ihe BCaJa E7,190- 
£14,125 p.a (under review) plua USB 

ben efts. 


ins 




fnctutfng exset dale of blilh, (ogeflwr 
with the names and addressee or 
three persons Ip whom reference 
may be made, should be lodged With 
the Estabfehment Officer, University 
of EASI Anrtfs. Norwich NR4 7TJ, 
telephone 0603 Midi a« 2)2m 
,/om whom further parfleufere may be 
obtained, not taler than 8ih June. 
1884. No forme of appfceoon ere 
Iseufid. . '• , » • i . 


University of London 
Queen Mary. College 


ersity ol 
West Indies 
St Augustine, Trinidad 

DEPARTMENT OF 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


University of 
London 

King’s College London 
Queen Elizabeth College 
Chelsea College 


1 !le^^?es1up 


. . Applications are Invited for 
a new.nMaarch-raleted 


.hS? n J2 r 


Department of Portuauaaa 
and Brasilian Studies 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTEE 


CHAIR OF LAW 


The University Invites sppllcatlona from pareoflB ^ 
appropriate academic or professional qualifications w 
appointment to a Chair of Law tanBbla from 1st October iw’ 
or as soon as possible thereafter. Salary will be within v" 
normal professorial range. , , 

Applications (suitable for photocopying) giving I ft 
details of qualifications and experience and tns n 0 rw 
and addresses of 3 referees to The Refl8 g£ f ‘ jJmI 


University, Manchester N13 9PL (closing dBto 8th Juw 
from whom further paniculate may be obtained. Please qu 


ref. 113/84/TH ES. 


‘ 8 hi 

En^M^ etBllu ‘- nlcal 


to 
Ch In' 


and 


'NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PORTUGUESE- : 
AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of t 


LECTURESHIP 


resulUnd Trow tha.UOC’i H 
Imilatlva and Intended to 
■rrenflthan ex iaitna research 
In human factors and internes 

Swar WhSffiBi ar, n e ; 


.Jiaa aa,r r " ,n 

n .S.t° doctoral (aval 


expected to Inltiata raaaarch 
in humen-maclifna Ihtaractlon 
or. to contribute to an axlatli 
raaoarch proJocc. The Depai.- 
mant : hu major . raaearch 


or. to contrlbut 


'an axlatme 


art- 


activities In ccunputear arch I - 
tectUrp,. coni pu tar Wfpmai, 

‘ PravrarfmUnw tneUiodoioay,. 

computer 3y«oma. 
aachjna.inteilleBnee and tiaer 



CSS’S « |J. 

I3l4"sri: sas '£ saag 

tharaarter. Cand fdataa should 
SS undar lha a D e ol d « gw 
■■RPOIntmanl and 
currantlv hold a por- 
jnjment unlvaralty post (n P Uia 


University of 
Cambridge 


. Departmpat or Eduootlun 


S echina, (ni 
terrace d 
trial and no 
Thai>ts r wfli 


daalun, with -indue. 


[Ovemmarit support. 

.be tahahlna' 


reaponslbllitlaa. ' Candidates 


■SKesaSsSsff.r. 

owonca atlfiff of 
f. Up to fiva 
Moaflaa. on 
an norma) 


hbuainn 

P.?!?* 1 ' 2?** hta eetarx 

PUTMOSS o 



ESRC P08T 
GRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP 


..—•nr li m?7i 






Linked Poi.t 


IKrTTVST oiSx J P BI, 1 B WR to work 
K5 Ja^vallabla from 

a'lSSi** ker 19B4, attached to 


3 iauld have suitable auallflca- 
ops/ax parlance In computer 
science ■: ana , •'# doftortos 


------ >HW 

’ and Traval 


or 7 ”' pqul valent , : fSkaa rcit . 

axpArlenca Is required. 


appoint man i am 

Prirt! . , . t 

5P&&t£&8e-- 




ia University — 

^TfSTSS^hl^ 


l.'m 


aSWWWAsis' 


POCE 1 tralnma'In'roor 

WHI la . holder 

lndaifE? n 3 ^?-L^. d *0 rorry out 
'"““Pen^pnt reaearnh on some 


y?Sr n * i: .“ probationary 


materials e3^’ 

SaajS- 

AppUcailons Wl,^,^ 
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Universities continued 



iBOtoallont era Invtted for the follow- 
R for which applloatlpna ekrn 
p, *Um dstsa shown. SALARIES 


| UI1M BIlUTVIl. 

htrtm oihsiwtas *t«isd) are asfal - 
Profoisor A$S 1,006; Poetdoo* 
taU Fdlow Oracto *1 A $20,164- 
^1,100; RMasroh Fallow A$2a,M4- 
L7S4: Bsnlor Rstearah Fallow 
U70iA»M,fiaD! 8anlor Latturer 
l^0-^A3B,BaB; Lootursr 


.7 

tM9,3«-»A30,7a4. Further detaHt 
ind ippKcsUon procedure may b§ 
ebulredfroflitha AaioctaUon ol Com- 
rnomredlh Unlvarelltea (APP>«)' 30 
Ocrdon Squire, London WC1H I OFF 
uniMa iMlIottlona an Invllad direct 
to tha Unlvaralty. 


The University of Melbourne 

SENIOR LECTURER 
(CONTINUING/ 
LIMITED TENURE) 
RE-ADVERTISED 
AND LECTURER 
LIMITED TENURE) 
ACCOUNTING 


ni 

ft 


Dtpariman 

MBiulM 


l ol Accounting 

Bualnata Law 


Bali 


■r« to be filled u toon at 


Th flnt two yon of Die courts 

ids mu 


com ’both fiuociil and muijemcni 
•ccBoiibit oiih in fairodualon to dace 
pmceulDl. In Ac third yrai there ire 
Bhwwdimla In l hue irui end alto In 


flaute and aedilni ll l> expected 
An one of Ae appointment! wU be fn tl 
Enaodil uxountlna ai 


IS hoc, Itt4 


rintmenu wU I 
iiru. 


i the 


LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS LAW 
(CONTINUING/ 
LIMITED TENURE) 


Department of AcoounUng 
ind Builnna Law 
ThMocanful applicant will tract) law ID 
Sreirtn ol Commerce Hudtoli. who may 
■doth flutneu Law tubJtcU In one. two 


aftneyrni of Iheir couturT The heal two 
of BuVam Law an laiielv In 


ran of B _ 

*"Mn aod Cnmpaoy Law. witfi 
(mixrtwl ipectafliatlom. inrludlng 

h law and ntdli and eecunijr law In 


year. The luccoitrul eprllcnnl 

ilhetlruut 


rr:- i — im lununiui 

awnse upeeted w ketute In i,.« n « u , 
Sfy® W«i ramie, and alio In one of the 
Mid yru rauiei. 


fte apMUsmil wUI be from lit 


Isauary. 

ISSmi.nu 


Griffith University 

CHAIR IN THE 
school OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

administration 


HK+rwJTu “"'i 1 proftranrem ai me 
rw^f^i^ l>noy,, ’ lnw,ctl Mauer'i, 

leveU. and it 

■ ttwaiwoil 


tolXnSTT *« requited 

Sdrr™ Tvl .1 0 ? ^ Sspr 'annoiii cm 


^® h 0,Westom 


—•bomb, r-ann 

a R ! R8IN 

UHREE POSITIONS) 


xhiee- 
■ome 


proiprm ol cunllnuailun and the ih»d « a 
naiwcrawable iwo-year m ihree-year 
■ppolnimenl (depu-niHng on date of 
rammencementl. Picfeienn maybe |i«cn 
lo appliranu with mengihi In inirrnaiU'nal 
iclaiirnv ctvnpJr alive politico »t public 
admin blmlon. Informal caquirlci aboul 
current cuuitc otfuringi In Ihe department 
and candlilom irf appolntmcni may be 
directed w the Head of Department, 
Protewor P. i. Uoyce. 

Dcnefiti for the tenuied appolniinent 
Include lupeiannuailon, La re i to Penh far 
k nleo and. dependant (atatly . remold 


:e 


will bn retponkbla fur 
■j^praitaachlni and research In rhe area 
w powlbly wilh au 

The lueceiKul 
be axpeeltd lo provide 

000 oithees fieldi 
or , Sod,, *nd InduuriaJ 
y^J^Judao b concerned with the 

P' 6 ^ 4Jc and btalneoi 
wmitaij. n oileri programraea at the 


allowanee. itudy leave, looa Krvlec leave 
and housing loan uficmc. Ocneflu fur the 


flied term appointment Include 
iilop. I 


cuperannuailop. Inrtt to Perth tor Bppulntee 


and dependant family and removal 

~ - i for r 


allowance. Bene flu roc the non-renewable 
two-year di ihree-year appointment Include 
an aflowince of AU,4u toward! to rev and 
removal expenKi. Condidani of 
sppainUDeni will be tpedflrd In any oiler ot 
a ppolnimenl which may be made ai a result 
of Ihli advcnUement 
AppllotUoni in duplkale itating full 
peuonal furtlculsra, quaUFkatlooi and 
experience and the namei and the nddmaca 
d three raferece ihould reach the Staffing 
Officer. Unlvcnlty of Weiiem Atutrslia. 
Ned landi, Weltem Auitralli 6009 by 
9 June, IW4. 


The Rlnders University of 
South Australia 

CHAIR OF 
ACCOUNTING 


Application! ere Invited for Ae appointment 
re the fbnndat' — - - - 


s foundation Chair of Acconnilng 
which h preiently eiublliltd In the 


DlidpUne of Economic*. In Ae School of 
hlS 


Social Science!. The Prorotor wfU be 
expected to provide Icadenhip In both 
reieareh ano In Ihe teaching of Accounting 
In the University. 

The University would peeler applicant! to 
have dote tic! with Ac accounting 


profeukin thiouth work experience or 
Involvement fn the acifvitie 


^ofcuionriaceouoUng body. 


I June. 1981 


CHAIR OF 
ECONOMICS 


Application! are invited ror appointment to 
a recently cstabllihcd Chair of Economic*. 
In Ac School of Social Science!. The 


Proretsor win be required to bead the 
dkdpllne and wfU be expected to provide 
leadeiihlp in reacarch and the teaching of 
Economic* In the Unlvtnlty. Erofenor X. ). 
Blindy, who alto holdi ■ Chair of 
Economic*, ll Director of the Nailoaal 
Inultute of Labour Studies. 

IS Jim. 981 


CHAIR OF 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AppHraitoia are invited for appointment to 
Aa Chair of Economic I Uuory Id the School 
of Social Sclcncei, which became vactM on 
Ihe rcalgnailnn of Profeivm W. A. Sinclair. 


The Proleuor will be head of ihe dkctpHne 
' rihh 


and will be expected in pnivtde kaiknhtp 
in rctearch and Ihe tcichfag ol Economic 
I llatoty In tba Uolvenlly. 

IS Jim, I9S1 


The Australian 
National University 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW/SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
DEPARTMENT OF 
STATISTICS 

Roaearch School of Soolal Bclenooa 
The «uc« idol appheanl will be expected to 
engage A rcieartfa In itaUnlci, numerical 
■nalyih and ataiitticit computing and 
probxbUHy. . . 

The lotereiti of Ae p reient memben uf 
the Dcpanmcfit are In lime *eri«. ilatiatical 
Inference, numerical ertalyria aad itallreral _ 
computing, geometriHl prebablbiy, 
probabDItilc theory ofpobl “d 

popuktlon gene ild. Tue Head of the 
Dmnnment li Profemor E. J. Hmam 

Ata 


rfraetlrmai tppolnimenl u Rctearcb 
‘ nr Reiei 


Fellow or Sertor Reieareh Fellow b 
potilbta. _ . , 

Appoint meni wffl be: Senior Researcb 
FellowlRciearch Fellow normally up to 
Area vein with the powtbllliy of mnenilon 
to maximum of five yean; Poll doctoral 
Fellow normal ty two yuan, wftb Ae 
pautbfiiiy of extetuton to mfcdmum of three 

^Qrvnu are provided rentrA trewt and 
removal. AxrataDca toward! hcasloj u 
given to an appomlee Iroa outride 
Canberra. Eligible appomteei wlUbe 
required to irnu the Supcrmnuatloa Scheuu 
for Auurelien UrlverUtiM. The Unlvcntiy 
reurvei Ae right not to make m 
appointment or to make an appointment try 
Invitation at any dma. 

30 Jim, 1984 


Heriot-Watt University 

Sas 


University of Exeter 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 


Applioationa are 
from graduates 
between tha agen of M and 30 

F«*k ■ rx/eat rtf An min ■ 



jreafi)7 "f or a" port pf Admin- 
In trail vs Aaalatant In thB 
orflca r of trie Deputy Roflla- 


traVr't ana bla fr opi J Soprerri- 
bar . 1 BM . file appolnton Will 
ulrerf to aaalat tha Dop- 


th^°Pap Tc«3* alerting In 
haJ2 a4 ‘ - Appllcanta 
a ?|_“L oi* expect to 
5?npilr» H-’I!* °r aeoond elan* 


bo* robuTred to aaalat tha Dep- 
uty Raplatrar with tha nervfc- 
commlttaoa, tiia 


In a of 

orqanlaatfon 
na BOuIal 


of 


ceremonial 
-ireea 


cJm* 


and social ev/onre. pre 

zrsstES&eifiKgfe 

laauaal . 


'salary ' will be ori AcUriln- 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

PROFESSOR AND 
HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL AND 
COMMUNICATION 
ENGINEERING 


Tho Department oi Elpcirl- 
^_Ql and Communication 


uiimiiiuiiiiBiian 

tnnlneorJnu has n rurront ara- 
demftc stafr of 16 anil a totui 


. . - ,u Diiu a IUIUI 

atudent ournlment or 1 90. Tho 
Depurtmonl la reaponalbln ror 
couraea loadlnn to n Dacli- 


. . . IBBUIUII u uaun 

eior a denren with apeclallsa 
ell' 


tlon lit either communication 
of power engineering, and to a 
niplomo In Communication 
Engineering as a aub-profoa- 
alonal qualification. A Peat- 
graduate Diploma Inadinu to a 
Master's degree after further 
study has recently boen Intro- 
duced. There la a scope for 
developing related couraea 
within the Department. 


Appllcanta should have 
appropriate qualifications and 
exlonalve teaching and admin- 
istrative experience In higher 


education, special expert lee in 


aome branch of electrical or 
communications engineering 
and a recognition or aome of 
the problem* facing toch- 


nolo g?cai education ” In 
developing country. The 


appointee will be required to 
stlmulete and pursue research 
end development programmes 


of direct relevance to Papua 
' rial 


New Gulnae, and to mainfein 
and develop strong links with 
engineering employers and the 
profession. 


The language of Instruction 
la English. 


Salary: K 23 ,620 por annum 
(K1 = Stg 0.BJ70 approx, |. 
Laval of appointment will 


r _. _ appointment 

depend upon qualifications 
ana experience. 


Initial contract period le for 
3 years. Other benefits 
Include a gratuity of 24% 
taxed at 8 % . appointment and 
repatriation farea for Ihe stafr 
member and family after 18 
months or service, aattllng-ln 
and aettltno-out allowances, 
six weeks paid leave par year, 
education fare* and BHHletance 
towards school fees, free 
housing. Salary protection 
plan and modteaf benefit sche- 
mes ere available, 


Detailed applications itwo 
copies) with curriculum vitae, 
together with the names and 
addressee of three referees, 
should be received by ThB 
Registrar, Popue New 
Ouineo. by SO July 1984. 
Appllcanta resident In the 
United Kingdom should bIbo 
send e copy to the Association 
of Commonwealth Univer- 
sities (Apptai, 3a Cordon 
Square, London WCUl OPT, 
from whom further Informa- 
tion may ba obtained. HI 


University of 
East Anglia 
Norwich 


TEMPORARY 
LECTU 


JTURER IN 
ENGLISH AND 
COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE 


Applications ere Invited for 
the above post In the School of 
English ond American Studios. 
Thla post la tenable from let 
October 1984 Tor one year and 
It la not expected that e perma- 
nent post will arise from It. 
Candidates should bo well 
quail nod In English and Euro- 
pean literature and possess a 
fluent capability In spoken 
French. Por research sno spe- 
cial area of Interest please aee 
further particular*. 9 elary on 
trie acale £7,1 BO to £14.125 
per annum lundor review) 
plus U 88 benoflts. 


Applications (three copies) 
which should Include a full 
curriculum vltse. including 


exact data of birth, together 
with the names end addresses 


of three parsons towhomrer- 
erence mey bo made, should 


be lodged with the Establish- 
ment Officer, university of 

? ast Anglia, Norwich NR4 
TJ. (telephone 0803 56161 


7TJ. (telephone uoua □oio. 
axt bl26> from whom further 
partfculsre mey be obtained, 
not later than «th Jiioe 1984. 
No forme of appHcetlon ere 


issued. 


HI 


The University of 
Western Australia 


riCBUMU 

Nedlands. Western 


YDUituiuei , . v- 

Australia, 6009 
CHAIRIN 

education 




, ApPlIeetlonearelnvItedTor 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

SENIOR TECHNICAL 
OFFICER IN 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMUNITY 


MoUirlnr 1 1*. RS2O08/B4) 


Thu Dcpariinoni 1% Involved 
In the treliilmi ol under- 
graduate and postgrad not n 
studentH and In h number ul 
prolocts r<-luted to the 
development of rural heHlth 


services The latter may r<-sult 

ilDtlV 


In the aonaraiion of relatlVBlv 
large data hnnex. Thn 
appointee would be involved 
In the computer munaunment 
of sucli data, and In support- 
ing postgraduate student 
teaching. Applicants should 
have a qualification In data 
management or computer sci- 
ence. Experience In lioallh 
related fields, with data baaed 
management systems, and/or 
with training would bo an 
advantage. 


Salary: K1 7.445 per annum 
Plua gratuity (£1 = K1.205S 
on 1.5.84). 


Other Conditions'. The suc- 
cessful applicant will be 
offered a contract for a three 


year appointment. Tha gra- 
tuity entitlement la based on 
24% of salary earned nnd Is 


payable In Instalments or lump 
sum and la taxed at a flat rate 
of 256- In addition to the sal- 


aries quoted abovB, the main 
benefits Include: support for 


approved research, rent-free 
accommodation; appointment 
and repatriation airfares for 
appointee and dependants; a 
settling- In and settllng-out 
allowance; 6 weukx annual 
recreation leave with home 
airfares available after each 
18 months or continuous ser- 
vice; e salary continuation 
scheme to cover extended ill- 
ness or disability. 


Applications, which will bn 
treated ea strictly confidential 
end should include a lull cur- 
riculum vitae, a recent small 
photograph and the names ana 
addraanes of 5 referaea, 
should be forwarded to the 


Deputy Regiatrnr/St effing, 

nlveralty of 


University of Papua New 
a ulnae, PO Box 320, Univer- 
sity. Papua New Culrtea. to 
reach him no later than 1 June 


1984, Cand [dates resident in 
i UK should also send a copy 


the’ 


to tha Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Apple), 36 Cordon Square. 
London WC1H OPF. 


ire. 

HI 


The Queen's University 
Belfast 


CHAIR OF 
SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING 


Department of Computor 
Science 


the 


Applications are Invited r«»r 
a Clielr of Software Engi- 


neering in the Department or 
Computor Science.. 


Computor Science. „ The 
anpolntmont la tollable ft-om 1 
October 1984 or euch other 


>ctotier 


date aa may be norood, at n 
salary of £19,416 per annum 


with contributory pons I 
rights under F 88 U or USS. 


alan 


llins. it runs a mu range oi 
ndarnreduate courses, with 
,ver 600 xtudemta nnd sonic 50 


some 

In the honours school. Thore 

J ra also 75 postgraduate am- 
enta* lkeacaroh la concen- 
trated on software engineer- 
ing and Information syetemOj 
supported by many grants and 


by i 

contracts from government 
and industry, anil amploylno 


over 30 reaoarch workora. 

Tho department has a wide 
rango of microcomputers, per- 
sonal computers and olhor 
equipment. In three teaching 
laboratories and one rasearoh 
laboratory, and has access to 
tha following central .and 
national reaourcee: a VAX 
11/780. a VAX 1 1/750. an ICL 
Superdual 2988 15 Mlpa>, the 
facilities at UMRCC, and 
SBRC network. 


Further partlculara mny be 
obtained from the Perannnol 
Officer. The Queen '■Univer- 
sity or Belfast, BT7 INN. 
Northern Ireland. Cloning 
date; 8 June. 1984. (Please 
quote Ref. B4/THE6. HI 


University of 
Kent 


Canterbury 


Faculty of Social 8 clencee 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 


Applloatlone nre Inyttad for 
a post of' temporary Lecturer 
In Economics for ■ period Of 
five ysare from 1 st October 
1 984 to replace e member Of 
staff on secondment. Appli- 
cants with Internets In any 
area of economics, are encour- 
aged to eppiy. 


according to 


quaNflcations' and "experience 
will be on the scale £7,190— 
£14,125. but the. (nltlel 


appointment will not be made 
above the r ” * ~ 


) seventh point pn tha 

scale. 

Further partlculara end 
3 lleat(qn forms, irrajr Do 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
CORK 


Professorship of 
Preventive & 
Paediatric 
Dentistry 


Applications ere invhod for ihs 
above vacant office. 


Application forma end further 
dBtails of tho poat may be obtained 
from ihe undersigned. 


Latest data lor receipt of 
aggficatlons Is Monday 13 June. 

M.F. KELLEHER 

SECRETARY 


(14781) 


The UniversLtjr of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 


PROFESSOR OF 
PATHOLOGY 


(F. 831001/84) 


Applications ere Invited Tor 
the past of Professor of 
Pathology In the Faculty of 


Medicine from medically 
qualified pathologists who 


possess appropriate post- 
graduate qualifications In any 


of the major disciplines In 
Pathology ( H letapetlioloBV. 

Mfl 


Microbiology. Haematology 
or Chemical Pathology) with 


wide teaching ond roeaarch 
In 


experience 

countries. 


developing 


The successful applicant 
will provide academic leader- 


ship to tha Department, par- 
ticipate In the teaching or 
undergraduate and post- 


graduate medical and dental 
students in all dlecIpHneu of 
Pathology bealdos me own 


speciality. HO will also bo 
required^ t< 


to provide hospital 

pathology services as honor- 
ary consultant and actively 
participate In carrying out 
research. He Is ollglble far 
selection aa administrative 
hand of ihe Unlvaralty 
dnpnrtniout. 



sl_. 

Guinea. 


Salary; K 33. 620 par annuir 
plua gratuity (an eddUlann 
clinical allowance of K2.00C 


Ity (en 

_..owance 

par annum may be pal 


Applicants niiiat supply evl- 
relit 

Jiijtq ft 

cal Board. Details will bo sent 


deuce of lliolr quell f [cations 
and status Tor reglsirel Ion by 
tha Papua New CTiilii%a Modl- 


on application. 


Other conditions: The euc- 
cossful applicant will bo nor- 
mally ofierod ■ contract for a 


three year nppo^ntmonl end- 


ing at tha and of a Ssmestor. 
The gratuity _entltloniont Is 
based on 94% of salary 
earned and le payable In 


Instalmenta or. lump sijm arjd 


la taxed at a flat rate of 3 56. 


addition to the BBlerles quoted 
above, the main benoflts 


Include: support for approved 
research; rent-free accom- 
modation; appointment and 
repatriation elrfarae for 
appointee end depondenta; a 
■Dttllnfl-ln and settllng-out 
allowance; 6 weeks annual 
recreation loeya with home 
airfares svallabla arter asch 
18 months of contlnous ser- 
vice ; generoue education lub- 
aldlee for children ettandlng 
Bchoals in PNG or oversees; ■ 
salary continuation scheme to 
cover extended lllnesa or dle- 
oblillty. Appllcanta who wish 
to arrange secondment from 


trial r home Institutions will be 
welcomed. The terms and con- 


ditions ore currently under 
review. 


Applications, which will be 
treated as strlcl ty confidential 
and should include a full cur- 


riculum vitae, a recent email 
photograph a nd the names end 
addresses or three • referees, 
should ba forwarded to the 

B eptuty Red 1 st rar/Stef ring, 
nlveralty of Papua New 
□ulneo, PO box 320 Univer- 
sity . Papua New Guinea, to 
reach him not later then 30 


Jqly 1994. Candidates reel- 
dent In the UK should also 


■end a copy of their eppl loa- 
the Secretary General,’ 


tlon to .. 

Association of _ Common- 
wealth Universities CAppta), 
36_ Gordon Square, London 


WC1H OPF. 


HI 


University of 
Aberdeen 


Department of Political 


conortiy 


LECTURESHIP 


Applications are Invited for 


the post or Lecturer, tenablq 
rrpm let October 1984 or as 
soon aa possible thereafter. 


Appllcanta. sboufU have a 


Inlfu °triei l, ~' tenttilng 


Industrial Economk 
appllcanta with othi 
lams .should not. 


anomies, though 

a l- 


ier epedls. 

_ . .. be. dis- 

couraged from applying. 


MUBir 


Uni va rally of Wales 

LECTURERS 

‘NEW BLOOD' 
APPOINTMENTS 
(Age limit 36 years) 

ARCHITECTURAL 
SCIENCE (B44) 

EnnrgyUHtiiaiioriin BuMngi 


TOWN PLANNING 


(B45) 

i irui Regional f 


Urban ind Regional Planning. 
Compuiai-baiad StuQin. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING & 
ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTION < 
'New Blood* (ACME) 
(B43) 


:• • «i 1 


Core purer Aldtd Dsafon of Pioduci*. 
Indudlng Robot Asm mbiy. 


'I T - MEng 
SPECIALIST 
COURSE (B47) 


Aulomnlon-ind Robollci; 

InlormaJon Sfnsrei; 
Inlomurton TKrtnologr fix 
MuiutKlura. 


Salary: £7 190-El 4.126 par annum. 
Raqiaaii Hwllng Rtf. 1HB8) 


lor d alalia snei sppliMOSn fanii lo 
Sislflna Otflos, UWiST. “ 

Cardiff CF13XA. 


P0 Box H 


doling date: Friday. 18 June 1—4. 


’ r 



University of Walee 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


2 LECTURERS 


u 


iflxed-twm 3 yssral 
Ons In ucfc ski: 
t. Financial Acceunilng 
2. PaTsormsl niinigamsnl/ 
Qiganbadonil Bohaviour 


ECONOMICS AND i 
BANKING 


V;. . j 


LECTURER 

(flxsd-term lysere) 


3. Inrernsttonil BinMng snd/c( 
Oavalopmom Economlca 
Salary : £7 190-C14.12E per annum 
(Under rsvisw] 


■ i. hi- 




Raqutata Iquotlng Rsf. 1.BB8. 2.MB. 
*■“ 'or di" “ ■ ” * — 

liw 1 

Cardiff Crl 3XA 


Harare .. 

3-M2) lor data 9a and sfwlloallon form 

VIST. 


»• V . i 


» Staff Irifi Ofllea. UWI8T, PO BaxM, 
" “If CPI 3XA 

Closing data; 31 May 1884. 


'•li-)-. 


1147—11 - 


The Queen’s University 

Belfast 


NEW LECTURESHIP 
IN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Applications nre Invited for 
e new lectureship In the 


Department of Archaeology to 
if r 


strengthen the work or tho 
Department on the archaeol- 
ogy of northern Europe ana 
the British lales during the 
period from the Roman Iron 


Ago to the Vikings. Candl- 

- - - - - - sfei 


dates should preferably be 
under 35 years of ege. A pri- 
mary responsibility of tho suc- 
cessful candidate will be to 
contribute to Uie proorenirnp 
or research on Ireiend/ilrltlBh 
Isles and their relationships 
with tha Continent during the 
“Early Christ Ian" period^ 
Including the Initiation ofl> 
fieldwork projects relating to 
tho let millennium A.D., hut 
he or aha would also be 
expected to take an actlva pert 
In the full range of the Depart- 
ment’s activities. 


Sejen' scale: £7,191 — 

£14.127 por annum with con- 


tributory pension rights under 
USB Initial placing on 


. placing on scale 

depending on ago, qualifica- 


tions and exper^nce. Closing 


date: Bth June 1984. 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ACCOUNTING 




S i ct ob or 1984 or auch other 
ata ae mny be arranged. In t , 
addition to undnrgraduatei 
teaching the Department le 
rasponsIblB for a postgraduate 
diploma In profe&alanal 
accounting. Candidates must 
ba graduates and should pre- 


■ . . ■ .w ; 


... -orfl 

ferebtu hold a relevant post- 
" ' " " slonal 


graduate and/or profeasli 




quail flee tlon. Applicants ma^ 


be specialists m any area of 
Accounting. 


Salary scale is £7,191 — 
£14,127 with , USS, Initial 


cretSy -ol^teculUw* 
Registrar. Th* 


. , Salary 


ttreieVf.lfS 

annum with p 
Ing (scale unr 


i the- Lectarar’B 
I to .£14.125 'par 
appropriate plac- 
dor review). 

, 'Further, .partlculara and 
appllcfttion forma from- The 
Secretary. -Tlie, . l/nIVarattv. 


- . -T, I ni.H UDO, 

pjarlno on tha into depandlnd 
on. age. qualtflcatlone and 
oxprrlence. Closing date: 30th 
June, 1984, 


. Further particulars of the , 
above poets may .ba obtained 
the- Personnel Off leer. 
Queen’s. University iof#*' 




ip*; ■ 

s&T.L- 








Universities continued 


University of Hong 
Kong 

HOSPITAL 

IMMUNOLOGIST 

Application* are Invited for 
the past or Hospital Immu- 
ne, Ian 1st in tho Tissue Typing 
■action of the Immunoluar 
Unit In the Hospital Pathology 
Services. Department or 
Pathology. 

Applicants should possess a 
higher degree in a subject 
related to clinical immunology 
end have experience in tissue 
typing. The appointee will be 
required to run a tissue tv pine 
laboratory within 
Pathology Services 

Annual salary (superannue- 
bla) (currently under review I 
Non-media I Iv qualified: 
Int acale>: HK*l33.780 
.366 - 80,683 
approx i : Medic all 
( lS- point scale i : HKS 184.980 
“ 299,320 (£1 1 ,37 T - 83,617 
appro*.) (Sterling equivalent 
as at April 27, I 984}. Starting 
salary will depend on 
qualiricationa and experience 

At currant rates, salaries 
tax will not exceed 17% of 

» ross income. Housing bane- 
tsat s ron tel of 7 M % of salary . 
child ran 'a education allow- 
ances, leave and madlcal bene- 
fits are provided. 

Further particulars and 
tlau farms may be 
wutained from the Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Apptsl. 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OFF. or from 
the Appointments Unit. Sec- 
retary's Office, University of 
Hone Kong, Hong Kona. Clos- 
ing di ale: SI July, 1984. HI 


University of 
Warwick 


The City University 

Centre Tor Studies In 
Property Valuation & 
Management 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons for the above post. 

Ideally applicants should 
poeeess a background that 
combines both academic and 

B ract I cal experience in the 
eld of Property Valuation 
and Development together 
with a knowledge of and con- 
tinuing interest in advanced 
valuation techniques. 

They must be Corporate 
Members or the Royal Institu- 
tion or Chartered Surveyors, 
in addition to holding an 
appropriate academic qual- 
ification. 

The successful applicant 
will be required to teach valu- 
ation throughout the BSc 
Honours Degree Course In 
Property Valuation and Man- 


agement, to take nr actlvo part 
In the de vnlopmant or the Cen- 
tre for Studios In Property 


Department of Sociology 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP ON 
THE SOCIAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Applications are Invited for 
. the above studentship, ten- 
able far two years from Octo- 
i bar 1 984, for candidates who 
With to read for an M.FhU or 

I .The successful candidate 

will work In conjunction With 
. a research project, being con. 

collaboration with a French 
research team, on the aortal 
implications of 
in Coventry Ml 
project focuaa 


Valuation and Management, 
and to aseist In fostering the 
relationship between the Cen- 
tra and professional practi- 
tioners in the property world. 

The appointment will be for 
throe years in the first 

Salary will bo on the scalo 
£8,376 toCIS.S 1 1 Inclusive of 
London Allowance. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forms are available from 
tho Academic Registrar's 

Office, T •'-* 

NorthaniHw.. aHwn. uunuun 
ECIV QHB. Telephone 01-233 
4398, Ext. 3037. Closing date 

IK* B'S'tL.?* application. 


University of Aberdeen 

*NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGINEERING 

Applications ora Invited for 
( Lectureship In Engineering 
established under the UOC 
•New Blood* Initiative and 
tenable from 1st October 
1984. Candidates should be 
years of age 
and oaraona 
permanent University 
ents In the UK are 


The parson 
should have ■ reseerd 


uld have a researclt/lnd 
l background In media 
or structural ana I near In 


1 With a French '“1 airuciurai engineering 

IS| on the social toin ■ Bvoup led by 

or unemployment ™ or f*f l J 3r 8 • ** • working 
and Rouen. Tha ?» » wide range of problems in 

isaes upon work die area of Impact Mechanics 

'.Structural P 


Coventry Labour market. 

Far further details a 

nBVrfe'fiii.-ii 1 

wry for Oreduate 
Dopartinoi 
University . 

Coventry CV4 

\ 0 y^ r 84 0PP,,Ct,t,On “H , r 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

PROFESSOR OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are Invltad for 
■ newly established Chair, ons 
of two in thp D apartment or 
computer Science. Applicants 
should have Internets In pro- 
gramming languages, soft- 
ware engineering, . distributed 
processing or some other cen- 
tral ores of non-num 

inutlnp, ...The aueceasru 
Meant will be expected 
ovida academic laadorih.^ 
-- poth undergraduate, and 
postgraduate levels, to stimu- 
late research and depending 

X hi qualifications and, pre- 
usaxperlBnca, be prepared 
to assume the Headship of the 
Department. 

^ Appointment will be made 
within itis i Professor |e i selsry 
ot NZ$42, 334 to 


este In th 
simulation or 
would be parth 
but those with 

dvtuunic p 
crash worthiness 
encouraged to apply. 

The Initial aulary will ba at 
an appropriata point on the 
k?i tl KiSr CC7.190 to 

Ki4.12B per annum). 

.. Application rorms and fur- 
lte r r lyrtlculars may be 
obtained from. The Secretary, 
Thp University, Aberdeen 
with whom . applications <2 
copi.ee) should be lodged by 


University of Exeter 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 

(WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO 
GERMAN LAW) 

k v,. A R? Ilc “ tl 5 n " OM > Invited »qr 

&Vb?r?ft 6 8"4. lan * b '* from 1 

Candidates should bo grad- 
H l * t ““.l r, 1 Xngl ish Law who ere 
In German and who 
particular interest in 
German Law. This post has 
baen established with particu- 
lar roferanca to tha Unlvar- 
■Ity", degreo. or LL-B. 
(European) and it* research 
'fi lh0 Held* of Euro- 
pean and Comparative Law. 


Further details of the po*t- 
Upn. tpgcthpr with conditions 


^.SBlor^ wlM be within ths 
range C719Q — C8530 p.a, on 
die scale £7190 — £14185 per 
SSSH55L ‘y^der review), with 



: ^ t fsW5ir«s*vy£f i . tlona clo j? 


University of Liverpool 

• Deparimant or Psychology,, 

RESEARCH 1 
• ASSISTANT ! 


. , - Applications are invlt 
^,,'a: post funded by an 

award to work wiin Dr. jamas 
Russell an sn Investigation 
to children’s understanding 
verbal reference to manta) 
states and 'related topics. 
Applicants dhoqld hays a 
degree In psychology and., pea, 

ss&isi 

'The appointment will befor 
.' two years at an Initial salary of 
£6,310 per annum and 1 will 
commence on I August, 1984. 

Applications, together .with 
the names of three referees, 
should be received hot later 
• than 30 June. 1984 by. the 
Registrar, The University. 

J .O. Box 147. Liverpool LS9 
BX, from whom further par- 


.T- 

njiruiulara ‘-avail. 


KJ&Jl: Hri l y® r i*' t y of Exatar , 

M&tEEJ r.f?7dp&) 
.hynS" 01 rarSraS, 


University of 
' OxfOMl 

SECRETARY Of 
FACULTIES . 1 


w the Registrar fbr the work 
r tha academic division of the 

.eervice and la the 
chief officer, of the General' 
Board or ijie Faculties. This is 
* flpnlor appointment for, 
whfth substantial experience 
Of universities Is an ei«Sntla! 
qua l If (tat Ion . • Current -salary' 
(under review) £21 ,635- > 

. Furthe'^ purlieu l are from 
Sfie Registrar. : University 
Offices, Wellington Square. 
Oxford OX I 8JD. by whom 


ticulrs may be obtained. 
Quote Ref: R V/3 0 7/THES. 


applications. naming three 
refereos, should be received 
* jf?i .ng^ytirithext "Friday, 1st Jude' 


University of London 
The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Application* are Invited for 
appointment from 1st Orlaber 
I BB4 to a one year lectureship 
In Economic History with spe- 
cial reference to the United 
States. 

Appointment will be on the 
salary scale for lecturers Of 
£7 , 180— £14,125 per annum 

E lua £ 1,186 per annum 
ondon Allowance. In assess- 
ing the starting salary, consid- 
eration will be given to 
qualifications. age and 
experience. 

Application rorms and fur- 
ther particulars are available, 
t of a stamped, 
envelope, from the 
cer. Roam 
H 610, The London School of 
Economics. Houghton Street, 
London WC2A 2 AE. to whom 
completed applications should 
be returned by 29th Mav 
1984. H 


University of Liverpool 

CHAIR OF 
MATHEMATICAL 
STATISTICS 

Applications are Invited 
from active and research-con- 
scious statisticians for the 
Chair of Mathematical Statis- 
tics In the Department of Sta- 
tistics and Computational 
Mathematics. The successful 
applicant will be expected to 
provide academic leadership 
In research tn Statistics. 

Ths salary will be not lees 
than. £ 18.100 per annum. 
Application* <12 copies), 
together with the names or 
thran referees, should be 
received not Inter than 81 st 
May. 1884 by the Registrar, 
Tha University. PO Box 147, 
Liverpool L69 3BX from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtained. (Candidates 
ovarseaa who wish to do so. 


SKSS.WSJKMES"!!. 1 


University of Liverpool 

GRANT CHAIR OF 
INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited for 
the Grant Chair or Inorganic 
Chemistry in the Department 
of inorganic. Physical and 
Industrial Chemistry. The 
■alary will be nut less than 
£ 18 , loo per annum. 


. The School or Chemistry at 
Llvarpool M a strong end vig- 
orous . research school. 
Applications will bn wel- 
comed from candidates with 


school 
be wal 


outstanding records of 
Bclilevenioijt in any branch of 
Inorgenlc Chemistry. 

_ Applications (is coplos), 
toegoher with the names ot 
three referees, should be' 
received not later than 20th 

^%^±.VtV l ^o^r , i r 4 a 7 r : 
Liverpool Lo9 3HX from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtalnod. fcniuildntoa 
oversees who wish to do ao 

jjyittAm 


University of Essex 

ASSISTANT 
ACCOUNTANT 
(SALARIES & WAGES) 

Applications ora invited for 
ths above post in the Finance 

a^Ap^ic^s Mures 
s?o^a,“v»"^Voro? r ^e 

aubstanUel . experience of sal- 
f nd wegea. admlnlstra- 
sanlor level. Salary 
M 1 ?, J-T **!■ 8 ®nlor Admin Istre- 

x*. iBo-Kj i ,613 per annum, 
under review). 


fi^ra Whom further . 
rtlculars may be obtalnod, 
later then 18 th 


University of Wales 
8®*®^ David’s <■ 1 • 
University College 
.. Lampeter '.; " i;: • 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


, re«arainnIira.t;.ffi u ^ v ,?3S , 
.ntentpl. Archaeology. . . , 

I ho^wlihin 1 




' ,, ' Appircstidn .’forms end fill-- 


University College 
Dublin 

Tomporary Appointment* In 

(A) MORAL AND 
POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, AND 
IN 

(B) GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Applications aro Invltad far 
a total of up to three tempo- 


rary ono-year (1984-831 ura- 
demlc appointments within 
the subject arena of to) Moral 
and Political Philosophy end 
or (bi Government and Politi- 
cal Science. 

The successful candidate* 
will bo appointed at tha level 
or Assistant Lecturer nt a 
point on the scale In accor- 
dance with qualification*. 

Salary scale: in £8, 483 — 
IR£1 3,425. 

Prior to application, fur- 
ther Information (Including 
application procedure) may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
and Bursar. University Col- 
lege, Bolfteld, Dublin 4. Tele- 
phone enquiries: 693244, ext. 
431. 

Tile Having date for rcrelpt 
of completed n poll rollons la 
Thursday. 24tli May. 1984. 

HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
ANATOMY AND CELL 
BIOLOGY 

Applications are invited for 
the above post from medical 
or dental graduates with 
research experience, or sci- 
ence graduates with relevant 
Doat-dactoral experience. 
Salary range £7 1 90 — £9873 n 

S oar. Tenable 3 years from 1 
Ictober, 1984. Particulars 
from the Registrar end Secre- 
tary (Starring), The Univer- 
sity. Sheffield S10 2TN. to 
whom applications <8 copies), 
Including tha names or three 

K (areas, a lio uld be nont by 3 1 
ay. 1984. Quote ref: R7D/ 
DI. HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Academic Secretary's Office 

Applications are invited 
from men end women gradu- 
ates for a poet of 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 

Initially in the Joint office 
° r L h 9 Facilities of Biioineorlng 




•ary (titafrinpi, The Univer- 
sity,' shorriolii hio 2tn, to 
whom application* <B cupinn 
should bu sent by 4 June, 
1984. Quote ref: HBO/nf. Ill 


University of Liverpool 

CHAIR OF ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY 

»uAP p,, y* 1K l n !..4 r £ hivlioii for 
the newly nstsblialiejl chair of 
Animal Husbandry in tha Fac- 
ulty of Veterinary Science, 

..Thg salary will be not less 
‘han, £ 18,100 per annum. 
Applications <18 copies), 
togsttior with the names of 
three referees, should ba 
racajvfld not later than 4 June. 
1984 by tha Roglstrer. Tho 
nlvarslty. .P-O. Box 147, 

fr.V?" rp ? 0 ' from 

whom further particulars may 

X^®w..V?«o Dt X 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


Applying for 
a job 

in Gwent? 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education is in dis- 
pute wjth Gwent County 
Council- over conditions pf 
aervice."; ; 

Anyone considering j apply- 
ing for a lecturing job in 
Gwent is asked to Contact; ■ 
JiruMupnety ( 
•or- /.&?*{£■ 
PaulaXanniijg • • 

pAWm r 
sHanditon House 
C_ MnmbtedQii Place ’ 


•, • .*.2 -..-..I.'W 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLED 


Polytechnics 


RESEARCH ^ 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Salary: £5849 - £6363 
Pay award pending 

Applications are Invlled from candidates with or excectiM*--. 
good honours degrees In appropriate disciplines.^ fo? ^5 W 
research projects:- ™ 

Faculty of Technology 

Department of Mathematics, 

Statistics and Computing (two posts) 

1 ^Mtome a^ 1 P rB ^ lc, l° n the dynamic propeitlss of 
2, The role of Hadamard stability In lha Iheoiy of rubbeilika 

Department of Mechanical Engineering 
(one post) 

1 . The vacuum Injection process for high fibre content as™™*, 

2. Alumina fibre In Aluminium metal matrix composites 

3. The formation of aoot and PAH In diesel engines. ’ 

Plymouth Business School 

(one post) 

1 . An analysis of the Impact ot corporation tax on capital invettiM 
decisions. 

Candidates should have appropriate skills In investment awM 
and basic mathematical programming techniques. 

Research Assistants are expected to register (or a CNAA tww 
degree. A^^o^ir^nte are fora period of two years with aposdbSyai 

Further details and application forms to be relumed by WednsadaySn 
May 1984 can ba obtained from the Pereonnsf Office. Ptim 
Polytechnic, Drake Circus, Plymouth PL4 8AA. Tel: 0762 264638. H 
Please apeclty clearly for which project you are applying) . 


Plymouth 

Fblytechnic 


fl 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICAL 

CHEMIST 

to tMoh at sub-degreo, degree and 
honours degree levola with experience 
In analytical Instrumentation and 
on-going research work. 

Industrial consultancy also encouraged. 
Salary range (under review): E8313- 
£13126 per annum. 

Assistance with removal expenses. 
Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon'* 
Institute of Technology, Schoolhlll, 
Aberdeen, ABB 1FR. (0224 633611). 

iwa 



PAISLEY COLLEGE 


A Scottish Central Institution 


PR0FESS0FVHEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

OF LAND ECONOMICS 
Salary £ 18,933 p.a. (under review) 

The post will become vacant on 1st August, 1984, 
appointment ol Professor Alan Millington to e senior post I" w 
Sendee. * 

■Rie Department has a teaching stall of fourteen, offers a CNAA 
degree In Land Economics and undertakes research in Aano 
Economics and relaled areas. In addition to courses lor 
profeaslonal eduoallon. part*ilme RICS day-release courses w 
offered. ^ 

Candidates should preferably have extensive eoadentoW^ 

S snca and the quaURcatlona necessary to give acacwwc 
tolrathre leadership. 

further partloulara and application forme mwy b» wjwifr*" 
The Peraonnel Officer, Paisley College of TechrK>loay. n« 
Street, Paisley, PA1 2BE (Tel. No. 041-887 1241 ext nor (t#H9 


CLEVELAND COUNTY COUNCIL 

"ClevalaiMl County Couaell to as equal opportunity •i*PW» r 

TEES81DE POLYTECHNIC 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (Finanoj) 

^plications are Invited for tha post of Assistant 
finance) at Teesalde Polytechnic. . . . - M Pr ^ 

the saUJry will be wllWn the range for Group lO f Vg 
. ^e ■ minimum presently being £21,558 ..(^LatoipW 
»W1. ft la expected that the Institution will changes 
Il'Wttj effect from T September 1B84. ■ 

^ ClIy,IWd TS1 ■ SB*. W. V, 

• _J2 
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Polytechnics continued 



department of librarianship 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
in Library and 
Information Management 

Thfl Department offers a BA Honours course In Llbrarlenshlp and la 
at the early stages ot planning an MA In library and Information 
Studies. Applications will be welcomed from Individuals with a 
Baching, research or practical background in the management, 
todology or technology of Information within library or Information 

units. 

Lecturer II: £721 6 - £1 1668 (Pay award pending) 

8ertor Lecturer: £10883 - £13443 
Application forma and further partloulara are available from the 
Peraonnel Officer, Brighton Polyteohnlo, Mithras House, 
Moulaeeoomb, Brighton, BN24AT. Telephone Brighton 883888 
Ext 2538. 

Closing data 30 May 108 4 

(14750) 



PAISLEY COLLEGE 


A Scottish-Central Institution 


LECTURER IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications ara Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
persons for this post in the DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 

Tha appointee will be expected to contribute to the teaching on 
degree courses offered by the Department and to participate In 
research and consultancy work. 

Salary Scale Lecturer ‘A 1 
£8,313 to £13,125 (under review) 

Further particulars and application forme may be obtained 
from Ths Personnel Officer, Paisley College of Technology, 
High Street, Paisley, PA1 2BE (Tel No. 041-B87 1241 0Xt23O^ 


Teesalde Polytechnic Liverpool Polytechnic 


An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

Department or Dux I now anu 
Professional studio* 

LECTURER II IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

■ £5Pi ll *“ Uon * * r8 Invitpfi for 

Brad ?. 1 ,. 1 .£?. l L dldot " m,,,t *t» “ 
V ri , I h r , r°. v,m “UUity 

•tmu ■ SR.— • houl “. demon- 
rSSR J. n ? 11 commltmont to 
•WOUnMno “ mn,n . nron «>r 
Mud lei. 0 op bualnaa* 

innum. *13,443 par 

Wn h "h? l *SL on “Ppolntment 

arB mad ® 
?» B *PPoR tIliA t yi 1CB M to taka 

«« C«; r n ‘ 1 gf 4 i < itor ihan 
fl| 4 * pp,,c «- 

P^Ucular* and 
?°'o from th« 'St* • rB avail - 

■Ion, Toe s, i h „ Po Cf°, n r) ol.Sn l- 

Po'ytochnlc, 


% Pol^a ham 

“'Wtv Burtnaaa studtea a 
or Law 

‘ ^KSpRBR 

V t y T0B « RWLAW 

9r SS^SH>j thS 


I .Ibrury S.-i-vImi DcuariinviU 

STOCK EDITOR 
(ACQUISITIONS 
LIBRARIAN) 
£8154 - £8712 

Tho Central 6nrVloan Unit 
rannli'OH a Stork Edltni/ 
Aniuleltlniin Lllirarlan to taka 
charnr ol liotik-ordnrlnu. 
Htov.k vniilrol. deplnymtmi and 
rrlannllon of library nmturlal. 

Applicant* Aliould bn Char- 
tornil Llbrnrlun* with appro- 

f ir I ii to nxpnrlnnro prufarably 
it araUiimlt Kbrariaft. 

Ploaso quota rnfpranio No. 
U» 630. 

Cioxinn dote la 1 4 riayo from 
tlia uppnar anca of this 
nUvarll*nmviit. 

Application forms and fur- 
ther particular* are available 
from tho PorBonncl Office. 
Liverpool Polv toe bale, 

Rodney House, 70 Mount 
Pleasant. Uvanopl U BUX. 
Telnphjjne 031 -207-358 1 , 
Ext. 2518. 

Tha Council I* an Equal 
Opportunity Employer and 
welcome* application* lire- 
spocilve of rata, sax. marital 
Btntua or dlaablllty. H3 


Trent Polytechnic 

Trent Busina** 0chool 

TEMPORARY 
SENIOR LECTURER: 
COMPUTING 
DEVELOPMENT 
(£10683 -r £13443) 

Tho auccesarul applicant 
will ba required ta train and 
davalap staff of the School in 
tho uao of computing, 
especially on mini anil micro- 
computer*. as an Integral tool 
in tho teaching of accounting, 
finance, bu*lno*s studio* *na 
general management at the 
undergraduate, graduate *nd 
post experience . l“ ve, “j 11 *2 
addition tlin appointee will be 
expected to contribute to the 
development and adaptation 
of software for use by otarr 
and studenta. Tho appoint- 
ment will ba for a P* nod of 
on* year from . I SepteniDori 
1984 vvlih the possibility of an 
extension period or six 


Pn^coniu,^- B nd 


EM 






Further detail* artd form of 

aaSreaspwSffef 

'KSfilra. B S8?" jIH?'!:.™®! 

data: 30 May. 1984. H3 


For Sale and 
Wanted 


A KIBtUTZ ilBWQORAFMY 
Invaluable rarerence work. 12 
•action* (Economic*, id 
. Poytholooy, ' Wonts 
"hundred* of . Itebt*. £ 

A pi from 


Trent Polytechnic 

Department of Social Studies 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL WORK 
(£12,519-415,744) 

Till* appointment to com- 
mence in September. The 
successful applicant will be 
required to play * leading role 
In the development or tha 
Depuriment's postgraduate, 
under-graduate and non-grad- 
uata course* In social work. 

Further detail* and form of 
application are available from 
the Starr Officer. Trent Poly- 
technic, Burton Street. Not- 
tingham NO 1 4BU. Closing 
date: 83th May 1984. H3 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

Required for the beginning 
of tho Autumn form i984 

LECTURER IN 
PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited 
from experienced Primary 
school tonchar*. with * rele- 
vant qualification at higher 
degree level, for an appoint- 
ment to Uio Field of ProfA*- 
slonal Education. The success- 
ful candidate will be expected 
to work as a member of a team 
of tutors preparing students 
on n BEd degree course to 
work in Primary arliools and 
to contribute to In-service 
courses for teachers. 

The college ha* approx- 
imately 1000 students and 
nffar* BA. BEd and Bfir 
degrees, VOCE. advanced 
diploma* and higher degrees 
In Education. 1 

Sul ary scale: Lecturer 

I I/Ben lor Lecturer £7, 2 IS — 
£13,443 p.a. (under review! 

Fnr further detail* write to 
Mr*. Jeon Long. Personal 
Assistant to Prlni'lpnl, Ctirlsl 
Church Col I ago. Canterbury 
enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent not Intar 
than 23th May. H8 

City of Wakefield 
Metropolitan District 
Council 

Bretton Hal) College of 
Higher Education 
affiliated to the 
University of Leeds 

HEAD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EXPRESSIVE ART8 
GRADE 5 BURNHAM 
HEAD 

SALARY £15,390- 
£17,091 

Acquired from l»t 6epie«n- 
bnr. 1 084. Major rnapon- 
slbl titles Include: 

1. Honour* degree and punt- 
grndunte admin la l ration, 
coordination and develop- 
ment or area* of study com- 
prising Art A Design, 
Engllsn A Inter-Art*. 

2. Contribution to an area of 
teaching In tha Depart- 
ment. 

Ideally candidate* should 
have expertise and experience 
related to at least one of the 
major area* of study *nd be 
particular! y Interested In i foa- 
taring improved relationship* 
within art* education ana 
training. 

Further detail* and applica- 
tion form* rrom Tha principal, 
Bretton Hall College, West 
Bretton, Wakefield. .West 

Yorkshire WF4 4LG. Tel: 09B 

4B5 261- Closing date 31st 
May 1984. 

College of St Mark and 
St John 

lectureship IN 
PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 
(PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES) 

L1ISL £7,215-£11,588/ 
£10.683-£13,443 
(SUBJECT TO 
REVIEW APRIL 1st) 

Applications are Invited 
wort! 


from ouaiiiioa idpuipi ■ 
significant exparlenee of vyork 

secondment. 


succassful 


major contribution to on* or 
ooMmo - Reading MB' 

Curriculum Vitae *E l A***'?fI 
of application including the 


LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING) 

MATHEMATICS 

(3 POSTS) 

Applications are invltad from suitabla qualified and 
experienced persons for the above poets, which are 
available from September 1B84. 

The parsons appointed will ba joining an expending 
team of staff teaching on a range of advanced lull- 
and part-time courses tn computing and mathematics. 

In addition, an ability to teach the mathematics and 
computing content of tha various Degree and Higher 
National Diploma courses serviced by the Department 
may be required. 

Salary scales: Lecturer II £7,21 6-£1 1,688; 

Senior Lecturer £10,S83-£1 3,443 
Placing on the salary scales will be according to 
qualifications and experience and one appointment 
will Initially be made for one year only with a 
possibility of renewal thereafter. 

LECTURER IIISENIQR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

The person appointed will contribute to the teaching 
of accountancy and business finance on the Higher 
National Diploma and Management courses. 

Expertise In computer applications In business would 
be particularly useful. 

LECTURER IIISENIQR LECTURER IN 
PERSONNEUINDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS & 

LECTURER ll/SEIMIOR LECTURER 
IN MANAGEMENT 

These two appointments arB tor a period of one year 
from September 1984 to June 1886 to replace staff on 
secondment. Those appointed will teach on a range of 
Business and Management courses within the 
Institute. 

Application forma and further particulars may 
be obtained from the Deputy Registrar, to whom 
completed applications should be returned by 
22nd May 1984. 

1147701 

vrL'l* Bouon Institute Of Hiatn Equation 

J I Ik Deane Road, BOLTON BL36ABHBBBHi 
Tbl: Bolton (0204) 28861 — 


GWENT COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT 
AND PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 

LII/SL IN 
MANAGEMENT 

Applicants should ba graduates, preferably M.Sc. or M.8.A., with 
executive management experience. Involvement with the 
utilisation of computerised systems and tralnlng/Ieachlng an 
advantage. 

The person appointed will Join an experienced and successful 
team involved in teaching management on supervisory 
professional and postgraduate courses and In working with 
employers In designing and operating training programmes. < 1 

Salary: £7,21 5-£1 3,443. t 

Application forms, togsther with further details, may be obtained 
from, and should be returned within 1 0 days to: 

The College Secretary, Gwent College of Higher Education, 
College Crescent, Gasrleon, Gwent NP6 1XJ. 

(14782) 


BA, Crafts (combined Studies) 

C.N.AA* 

Programme Leader 

Required, as scon as possible, a Senior Lecturer to 
lead this Innovative degree which combines the study of 
Wood, Metal, Ceramics and Textiles, This post provides 
(he opportunity to lake a major part In the development of 
Art and Design within the expanding Arts enylrohent of 
this College. 

It Is essential that applicants tor this post are practising 
oranspeople in wood, metal or ceramics. 

Application Forms and further details of the poets 
and of the College ara availabla from; Tha Assistant 
Director (Staffing), Crewe + Ateeger College of 
Higher Education, Aleeger 8T7 2HL. Closing dele for 
completed application? Monday, 11th June, 1984; 


of Higher Education 
jj il Djng fi j i ■ >!»! ' i. 'i 1 1 

• i '' • : ' ' " • - 


Research 
and Studentships 


University of Warwick 

Department or Sccialoar 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP ON 
THE DIVISION OF 
LABOUR IN HEALTH 
CARE IN 
PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE DOMAINS 

Applications ara invltad for 
the abova atudamahlp, lono- 
blo for two yenra rrom Octo- 
ber 1984. for candldatas who 
wish to r«od for an M.Phll or 
PhD. 

Tha auccaaaful candidate 
will work with Profeanar 
Margaret Stacey on an aspect 
of the division of labour In 
health csro In public and pri- 
vate domain* on which aha and 
a number of other* have boon 
working for some tlraa, cover- 
ing child health, the elderly, 
liaspItnJ nursing and Including 
the patients’ and tha unpaid 
carers’ input. The auccasafui 
student'* research may 
adtlraaa any aspect of the 
health cere division of labour 
In privata or public domain nr 
tha Interrnca between paid 
and unpaid health worker*. 

For further detail* and an 
application form, phone 0203- 
24011 ext. 2494. Tha Secre- 
tary for • Graduate Studies, 
Department ot Sociology, 
University of Warwick. 
Coventry CV4 7 AL. The dol- 
ing datn fnr application* 1* 
84*11 May 1904. H11 


Brunei University 
Uxbridge, Middlesex 

Law Department 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
SOCIO-LEGAL 
STUDIE8 

Applications ara Invltad 
from ntudent* who have, or 
expect in obtnln In the summer 
of 1984, a flood Honour* 
Deo ron in Law or a Social 8d- 
biico and who wish to under- 
take poataraduato research in 
tha aoclo- legal field leading to 
a higher dograr. 

The * indent will bn funded 

Cullepo, Oxford. The research 
will Investigate the rolo of 
rula*. circular* and rade* In 
Brlliali government. . par- 
ticularly in regulatory 

activity. 

Applications, including a 
c.v, and tho name* and 
uldraRM* of two rcfqrae*. 
aliould b* sent by 2 1st May to 
Dr G. R. Baldwin, or Mr* M. 
Coqk, at tins above address, 
from whom further detail* ara 
available. Tel No: 0893 
56461. HI 1 


rV' 

lif 

. t *1 1 : • 


University of Liverpool 

Deportment or Psychology 

RESEACH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invltad for 
a Pont funded by an EBRC 
award to work with Dr James 
Russnll on an Invaatlflatlon 
Into chlldron'i understanding 
of verbal refaranca to mental 
atateH and related . topic*. - 
Applicant* should have a 
dear an In psychology and. pre- 
ferably, some nxparlenoa 
working with children. 

The appointment will be Tor 
two year* at an Initial salary of 
£ 6 , 8 1 0 per annum and will 
comnianca on 1st August, ... 
1984. 

Application*, together with 
a nemos of three referee*, 
should bo received not later 
than 30th June, 1984 by the 
Registrar. The University, PC* 
Box 147, Liverpool L69 3DX 
wham further perticu 

VaV^Ts".*^ Qu h°« 


f ‘ . I ' V. 


University of 
London 

ICing’B College 

Deparimant of Chemistry 

SERC CASK 
STUDENTSHIP 

In mechanistic aspect* of 


I - \-m 


! l -|" I, 

. 1 ■ • i • ■ 




Applications, including a , 
curriculum vitae and the ‘ 
nemea of two refer*** should 
' be sent to Dr C D Uoll, .. 
Department of Chaqilsiry, 
King's Collage _JLondon, 

- Strand. London WC2R ZLS. ' 
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Industry and Commerce 


Overseas 


COMPUTER BASED 
TRAINING 

Redlfluslon Simulation Ltd are acknowledged leaders in the field of simulation and training 
techniques. Having recently established a Computer Based Training Unit we now urgently need 
to fill the following essential positions. 

TRAINING ANALYST 

The successful applicant will report to the CBT General Manager and will act as the primary level 
of support for educational and training methodology and evaluation of customer requirements. 
Applicants should be qualified to degree level or eqivalent. Experience should Include teaching or 
training with a technically oriented commercial organisation. You must also have an awareness of 


instructional techniques, sales support and project management are desirable but not essential. 

PRINCIPLE COURSEWARE DESIGNER 

Reporting to the Technical Manager CBT operations the successful applicant will desfgnand 
davelopcBT course material to meet the need9 of our clients. This will involve liaising with the 


designs of interactive CBT and support materials as well as overseeing their praducnn, testing 
and documentation. 

Applicants should be qualified to degree level or equivalent. In addition you must have a thorough 
understanding of educational technology, a basic knowledge of computer technology and of CBT 
systems and techniques. 

Previous experience of CBT courseware, a knowledge of audio-visual media and techniques and 
an understanding of graphics would be desirable. 

An attractive remuneration package commensurate with the Importance that the company 
attaches to both these positions will be negotiated. Assistance with relocation expenses to this 
area will also be available, if necessary. 

In the first instance applicants should write Including a comprehensive C. V. or phone for an 
application form to: 

MrJ.A. Perry, Personnel Manager, Redlfluslon Simulation Limited, 

Gatwick Road, Crawley, West Sussex, RH10 2RL Telephone: Crawley 26811 


REDIFFUSION a 

AMOTMirtiteft»tfltomGioupc4CanipaMB nil 



j'^kesearch & Studentships continued 


RESEARCH PROGRAMME 
ON THE COMPETITIVENESS 
OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 

The Economic and Social Research Council Is launching a major 
Initiative on the CompBlIllvenesB of British Industry, expenditure 
on which is expected to build up to £200, QQO per annum by 1 988/ 
87. 

Researchers and research groups are Invited to submit proposals 
to undertake research within a multidisciplinary programme the 
focus of which during the flFst phase will be Bt the level of the Arm. 
Poor competitive performance by British Industry has been seen 
as directly related to a variety of weaknesses at firm level. The elm 
of Ihe programme will be to enhance understanding of faotors 
Influencing a firm's ability to react effectively to the market In which 
It operates. 

Central to this analysis is the process of management and the 
quality of managers, and a number of specific areas for research 
have been Identified. These Include Ihe approaoh of Arms to their 
market and their competitors, streteglo management and goal 
setting In organisations, ohanges in organisational structure, 
managerial and labour markets, and managements' 
res pons Ivan ess to Issues in technological change. Research 
proposals which relate directly lo the same problem but which are 
outside the above list will also be considered, but ell applicants will 
be required to show how the proposed work contributes to an 
understanding of competitiveness. 

Applicants will Initially be required to submit brief outline 
proposals, for which Uie closing date Is 15th dune, 1984. For 
.further Information please write (quoting reference Cl/H) to Dr A. 

C. , Bruce, industry aftdEmployment Cpmnjflfse 
■ ITempf* Avenue, London EC4Y 0BD. br' 

;• phdne 01 - 3 B 3 525 % Ext. 206 . : ; 
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Appll 
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cull 
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REMINDER 

Copy for Classified Advertisements in the 

should arrive not later than .10 aLrrv 
Monday preceeding publication 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 
Grahamstown, South Africa 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates. Irrespective of race, colour or crwi 
for the following posts: ■ 

(A) ACADEMIC 

Professor of Psychology in the Department of Psychology I 
Professor of Accounting 

(The successful applicant for the post of Professor of Accounting, provided his/her quallficationi 
and practical experience are acceptable to the Public Accountants' end Auditors' Board m, 
qualify for a subvention of salary. (Both posts aro nvafleblo from 1 January 1984 or as toonu 
possible thereafter.) * 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in the Department of 
Speech and Drama 

Lecturer In Biochemistry in the Department of Chemistry 
and Biochemistry 

Lecturer/Junior Lecturer in Entomology in the Department 
of Zoology and Entomology 

(An interest in Biological Control, Insect Ecology or Plant/ Insect Relationships may baa 
recommendation.) 1 

Junior Lecturer in the Department of Sociology and 

Industrial Sociology (Temporary post for two years) 

(Remaining posts available from 1st January 1985) 

(B) NON ACADEMIC 

Chief Technical Officer in the Departments of Speech and 
Drama, Journalism and African Languages 

(Training In the maintenance and repair of electronic equipment is essential. A special Interest (n 
video equipment will be a recommendation.) 

Remuneration will be within the following solary ranges: 

Professor: R23109-3026B per annum Senior Lecturer: R 16667-24046 per annum 

Lecturer R12667-221 73 per annum Junior Lecturer: R 9075-14217 per annum 

Chief Technical Officer: R12600-1B288 per annum 
In addition to the above salaries, on allowanco of approxlmatoly 12% Is payable. The Initial 
salary In each case will be determined according to qualifications end experience. Benefits for 
eligible applicants include an annual bonus, ponslon, medical old facilities, housing subakty, 
remission of fees for dependants attending the University, travol and removal assistance, setting- 
in allowance. 

Application forma and further particulars may be obtained from The Secretary, 8outh 
African Universities Office, Chichester House, 278 High Holborn, London WC1V7HE, 
Closing date I or applications: 23rd May 1984. 

I MM 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 
SCHOOL OF 
POSTGRADUATE 
MEDICAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited lor research appointments In Ihe 
Departments ol Medicine, Paediatrics. Orthopaedic Su/gwy. 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology. Candidates should have at teas! 
basic degree In Medicine or Science. Candidates with msc 
degrees will be considered for appointment as Research 
Assistants while condldateB with postgraduate degrees w* 
considered lor appolnlmonl as Research Fallows. Candkwa 
with or without relevant experience may be considered. 

The successful candidate can work towards the degree of • 
MMed/MSc or MD/PhD aB applicable. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: ., 

Research Assistant S$22, 120-38,710 

Research Fellow SS30.4 1 5-58.757 

(STG1 = SS2.94 approximately) 

The commencing salary Is dependent upon Ihe quamea^* 
and experience of the appointee. Leave, medical boo prow" 
fund benefits will be provided. Other benefits may be prow* 
depending on the merits of each case. 

Application forms may be obtained Irom: 

The Olrector NUS Overseas Otffce 

Personnel Department 5 Chesham Street 

National University ol Singapore London SW1 
Kent Ridge United Kingdom 

Singapore 061 1 Tel: (01) 235 4602 

REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE ii* 
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Research & Studentships cont 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL 8CIENCE 

ESRC RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 

Studentships are available for MPhil/PhD research In the 
following areas: 

Economice (Professor Atklnaon) 

Savings end capital markets 

Raglonal and Urban Planning Studies 

Local Impact of public housing investment (Dr Whitehead) 

Economic and social consequences of Increasing obsolescence 

in the built environment (Professor Diamond). 

Business History 

History of science- based Industries (Dr Llebenau) 
Government-Industry relations in 20th century Britain: an 
archival approach (Dr G. G. Jones). 

Government 

The political and constitutional theory of Jeremy Bentham (Dr 
F. Rosen). 

Applicants should meet ESRC'e normal eligibility 
conditions and should write by 18 May giving details of 
previous qualifications and relevant work experience or 
'other supplementary Information, and the names end 
addresses of two referees to the member of etaff 
Indicated by the relevant research subject at London 
8ohool of EoonomlOB and Political Science, Houghton 
8 treat, Aldwyoh, London WC2A 2AE. (Telephone: 01-408 
7886). 

(147581 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Engineering 

RESEARCH STUDENTS: 
SERC/CASE AWARDS 

Applications are invited for 2 three-year SERC/CASE studentships, from 
csrefttates holding, or hoping to attain, at least an upper second class 
honours degree In the specified subject areas. 

1. Department of Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
Degree In Electrical/Electronic Engineering or appropriate physical sci- 
ence subject eg physics, computer science, etc, or equivalent qualifies- 
Bone and experience. The project la concerned with Ihe design of high- 
speed bipolar logic gates for application in uncommitted logic arrays 
under die supervision of Dr 8. Ward and la In co-operation with British 
Telecom Research Laboratories In tpawlch. 

2. Design of Systems 

Degree In Engineering or equivalent qualifications and experience, end a 
knowledgeof control theory and computing. The project Is concerned with 
he ‘adaptive 1 ’ control of a machine tool bar feed system under the 
supervision ot Dr D. Marion and Is In co-operation with Hepworth Engi- 
neering lid, a machine tool manufacturing company based In Holmflrlh. 

hie successful candidate will be expected to register for higher degree 
wQh the Council for National Academic Awards. 

Further details and application forma (foolscap 8AE please), 
which should be retu rned by Friday 1 at June 1 B84, are available from 
Research's Offloe, The Polytechnic. Queenegate, Hud- 
•JsrafWd HD1 3DH. (14774) 
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Assistant 
Education Officer 

116-19 EDUCATION) 

Salary: P.0. 4648 £13,395-£14,379 

iS^ 8 !? y vhh 8uitab,e qualifications and broad experience, 
EdiVL wh , ch 8h °uld be of teaching In e College of Further 
wcaoon, la required for this new and Important appointment 


noil. Ilia UUBl 18 (JUUUMU ill mo ruiuioi 

Branch and carries Involvement InitteHy In such 
fl ® match the successful applicant's experience, 
with co-ordination of opportunities for the 18-19 
wtl1 to Part of the work and ability to make a 
on currIcula aspects will be en advantage. 
"PPMoetipn forme arid further particulars on raoefpt of 
Hail ^ County Education Officer. Room 6, County 

to June 188 ?° Un *' NorwIoh NR1 2DL to b ® retumed b * 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


EDGE HILL COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
St Helena Road, Ormaklrk, 
Lancashire L394GP 

An Associate College of the University of Lancaster 

Senior Lecturer in Special Needs 
. „ , in Education 

Applications are Invited from graduates with teaching 
experience for this post tenable from the 1st September 1984 
or as soon as possible thereafter. The successful candidate will 
be Course Leader for the Diploma of Advanced Study in 
Education - The Education of Children with Special Needs 
(Slow Learning Children) and will contribute to other In- 
Service Couraea In the field. 

Salary Scale: Senior Lecturer £10,883 x 8 Increments to 
t.13,443. 

Burnham Further Education Conditions of Service apply. 
Lancashire County Council Is an equal opportunity employer. 

Further particulars and forma of application may be 
the Secretary to the Deputy Director (Tel: 
0B86 7B171}. Completed applications should be returned to 
the Director by Monday 21at May. 

114771) 
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Special Book Numbers 


May 

June 

September 

October 


November 


December 


18 Philosophy 

25 Engineering 

1 Law 

8 Psychology (I) 

28 Education (II) .. 

5 Economics (II) 

12 Environmental Sciences (II) 

19 Sociology (II) 

26 Mathematics and Physics (II) 

2 History (II) 

9 Psychology (II) 

16 Politics 

23 Biological Sciences (II) 

7 Computer Science 


21 Sciences 


Reviews of New Journals 

June 15 Social Sciences and Humanities 

September 21 Sciences 

Special Features 
June 22 

‘ Information Technology 

October n 


Information Technology 







July 


These features will examine the impact of 
information technology on higher education . 

Articles will describe and evaluate the applications of 
computing microelectronics and telecommunications 
in the areas of teaching, adminstration and research. 

• 6 Education for. Employment 

The thikd annual repdrt examining vocationally 
orientated education. 



















